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PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION 

The book represents the thesis of the author which was 
submitted by him in 1940 foi the Degree of Doctor of Philo- 
sophy from the University of Calcutta. The book was written 
in 1939 and submitted to the Calcutta University Press for 
publication in 1941. A considerable portion of it was printed 
by the year 1942 and then the work of printing was indefi- 
nitely postponed for scarcity of paper caused by the Second 
World War. This will explain the long interval between the 
submission of the book to the press and the actual publica- 
tion of it. 

The aim of the present work is an expository study of the 
obscure religious cults that inspired Bengali literature in the 
old and the medieval times. Rehgion has always been one 
of the main motives of literature. It has been so in all coun- 
tries and particularly in India which is pre-eminently a land 
of religion. As a matter of fact, the history of the modern 
Indian literatures is so intimately related witii the history 
of some of the most important religious movements flounsh- 
ing in this country that an mtimate acquaintance with those 
religious movements seems mdispensablc for a thorough 
study of the vernacular literature. 

But it is no use treading the beaten track. Some of the 
religious schools have already been discussed by scholars , 
some again are very simple so far as their theological stand- 
point IS concerned. The mere introduction of a Pantheon 
in literature cannot be the subject of serious study unless the 
Pantheon in question admits of iruitful theological specula- 
tion. Instead of gleaning m the already harvested field or 
discussing the obvious, the wnter has limited lus scope by 
selecting the more obscure cults, which are notewortiiy by 
nature and have inspired a considerable amount of litera- 
ture, but the true natuie of which has not yet been thorough- 
ly discussed and clearly determined. 

The Buddhist Sahajiya cult has been the mam source of 
inspiration of Bengali liteiature in the eaihest peiiod. By 
the discovery and publication of the songs and Dohas of the 
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Buddliiil S.ihajiySs, Mm. H. F. ^aslil had, no doubt, done 
a memorable service not only to Bengali litcratuic but to 
model n Indo-Aiyan vernacular literatures as a whole, but 
the task of making a thoiough study of the songs and Dohas 
in the light of the cults inspiring them had been left out by 
him Di . M Shahidullah’s Las Chants Mystiques de Kanha el 
do Sen aha and Dr N C Chaudhuii's DSharnava di\cll more 
upon the linguistic than the literary and philosopliiCdl as- 
pects of the Doh.ls Dr P. C, Bagchi, "M A , Di cs Lctlrcs 
(Pans), m his occasional papers and ai tides, no doubt em- 
phasises the' tlocti inal aspect of the Sahajiyas , but no com- 
prehensive and ciilical study of the cult offering a consistent 
and connected iiilcrprcfation of the songs and Dohas has yet 


been undertaken 

Similar is the case with the Vaisnava Sahajiya movement 
of Bengal. Mr. M M Bose, in his svork PoshCailanja Saha- 
jij'd Cult, has, indeed, supplied us with valublc information 
icgardingthc hlciaturc of tlic Vaisnava Sahajiyas and some 
of the doctiines and piacticcs preached thciein, but the 
raison d'etre oi the whole school and the pioccss of cvoluUon 
of this love i eligion fi om the ideology and methodology o 
the carlici Tantiic and Yogic sects icmain unexplained 

The songs and Dohas of Uic Buddhist Sahajiyas have 
important bearing in spirit as well as in form and languap 
on the songs and Dohas of many of the medieval saints, who 
flourished abundantly m many parts of India, and who, or 
icasons to be discussed later on, were fnostly Sahajiyas m a 
wider sense. In a chapter on the Baul-songs of Bengal the 

wiilci has dealt with the quesuon of the relation behveen t c 

caihci -and the mcdiaetal Sahajiyas He has also ‘ 

show how on the spirit of a section of the ° “ 

stressed the conception of the ‘Man of the heart, SuH-isM 
Islam acted conjoinUy with the 
in the diffeient Sahajiya movements as also widi the 
vite spirit of love In an appendix he has dealt -me Wh 
with the religious tenets of the non-Bengal 
saints of India in i elation to those of the eaiher Salmjiyas 

The nature and histoiy of the Nath 

spued a consideiablc amount of nustof 

m many other paits ol India, is still shioudcd m the mis 
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'mytlib and legends The stray arltcics found on the subject 
seem lo be inadequate. Di. Mohan Singh's wotk, GoraUmdth 
and Mediaeval Hindu Mysliewu, is haidJy a sufficient exposition 
of the tnysUc religion of the sect. The icccnt work of Mi. 
Biiggs, GoraklmSlh and Ihe KSnphata Togh, is a commendable 
accumulation of facts and traditions. But the distincme 
feature of Nathism remains hitherto unexplained. Hence 
there is ample scope for serious study in the practically un- 
explored field of Nathism. 

The Dhaima cult of Bengal also invites attention. The 
cult IS not theologically complex, — but it is quecrly composite. 
Different conceptions of godhead have been confusedly 
amalgamated in tlie evolution of the Supreme Lord of this 
Dharma cult. The present writer has m this thesis passed 
over the simple practices, which arc mainly aboriginal, but 
has centred his attention on analysing its composite nature. 

The theory of cosmogony and cosmology', which is sub- 
stantially the same in description in all the Vctnaculais 
notwithstanding small deviations of details, also demands 
serious attention. The tentative suggestions made by differ- 
ent scholars here and there about the nature and significance 
of this theory seem to be inadequate The present writer 
has given a short exposition of the different versions of the 
theory as found in different types of vernacular literature, 
analvscd ideas composing the main theoi>, and tried to trace 
then souiccs, Vcdic, Puianic, Tantnc oi otliciuisc 
The above, it is hoped, will give the reader an idea about 
the exact scope of the present ivorfc To put it more briefly, 
the aim of the present work is a thoiough study of the Bud- 
dhist Saliapya cult, the Vaisnava Sahajiya cult, the Baul 
sect of Bengal and other mediaeval sects of India who may 
be called Sahajiya in a general sense, the Nath cult, the 
Dharma cult, and the cosmogonical and cosmological theo- 
ries to be found in the Bengali literature of different periods. 
The author has thought it convenient not to distract the 
interest in the mam contention by the occasional intro- 
duction of a mass of details, texts and stories ; but sis these 
informations cannot be altogether neglected without making 
the woik defective llicy liavc been mcluded in the ap- 
pendices. 
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In the following pages attempt has been made to make 
the study as thorough as possible from the religious and cul- 
tural points of view. Tlus, it is hoped, will bung to the notice 
of the reader the obscure side-issues of Indian theological 
thought and esotenc religious practice*. Whethet congenial 
to our modem taste or not, the fact remains that these reli- 
gious sects enjoyed, and some of diem have still been ciuoy- 
ing, widespread popularity among tlic masses of India , it is 
for this reason that a critical study of these minor religious 
sects cannot be neglected in the history of Indian icligious 
thought. It may easily be seen that the religious sects, with 
whom the present writer is deahng, icpresent mainly the 
religious views and practices of tlic masses of the country as 
opposed to the intelligentsia belonging to the higher classes 
But to understand fully the civilisation and culture of a 
country as a whole we cannot do without a proper study 
of the mass-mind 


It may be added in this connection that m conducting 
the study the writer has tned throughout to be guided by 
the scientific spirit of a truth-seeker, neither defending the 
iheoues and practices of the schools, nor passing any personal 
judgment on them in respect of their mciits His mam aim 
has been the correct exposition of the schools on tcalunl 
basis, and the criticisms that are added arc applied ^ 
review the position fiom different angles of vision Jhc 
question of abuses and aberrations, which arc to be found in 
a greater or lesser degree in the history of almost all the 
religious systems of the world, has been deliberately neglect- 
ed , for it IS the rationale of a cult or system and not its abuses 
and aberrations that liavc academic value 

The materials for the work are gathered from botli puo- 
hshed and unpublished sources. A good number of manu^ 
enpu of texts and commentaries has been utilised in n 
study of the Buddhist Sahajiya cult ; some of these texts at® 
preserved in the Umvcrsity Library of Cambridge, “ 

the Bibliothequc Nationale of Pans, and some m the Cen 
Library of Baroda,— and all these manuscripts were availamc 
to the writer m rotograph through the couitwy . 

S N. Dasgupta, M.A , Ph.D (Cal ), Ph.D ( ’ 

D.Lit. (Rome), the Indian Philosopliei ol intci national Jam . 
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The indebtedness of the writer to Professor Dasgupta knows 
no bounds. The indebtcflness is not only for the manuscripts 
which Professor Dasgupta was kind enough to procure for 
the writer but also for his ungrudging help and guidance 
uhich may be regaidcd as a rare boon to any student of 
Indian philosophy and literature The rest of the manus- 
cripts ol Buddhistic texts are preserved m the Royal Asiatic 
Society of Bengal and the authorities of the institution 
deserve cordial thanks of the writer for giving him every 
facility to utilise them. As for die Bengali manuscripts, the 
author has consulted them m the Manuscript Library of the 
University of Calcutta and in the Vangiya Sahitya Parisat, 
Calcutta The texts preserved in both the institutions being 
generally common, the manuscripts of the University Library 
have been rcfciicd to The author records his deep sense of 
gratitude also to the authonties of these two institutions 
The sources, whether published or unpublished, from which 
materials have been gathered, have been indicated every- 
where in the form of foot-notes. To make his posibon dear 
and convincing, the author has sometimes quoted copiously 
in foot-notes, particularly when the sources are unpubhshed. 

A few words must be added in conneebon with the method 
of transcription. In transcribmg Sansknt the commonly 
accepted device of diacribcal marks has been adopted. The 
language of the Dohas being unanimously accepted to be 
Western Apabhramsa, the propriety of the use of ‘j’ to the 
exdusion of ‘y’ and the use of ‘s’ to the cxdudon (tf's’ or ‘s’ 
cannot be quesboned. But difficulty anses in the choice 
between *b’ and ‘v’. With the advice of Dr. S. K Chatteiji 
M.A., D Lit , the writer has used ‘v’ all along in the tran- 
scription of the Dohas and ‘b’ imtially and *v’ medially and 
finally in the transcripbon of Bengali songs. Another point 
to be nobced is that the phonology of modem Bengali, as 
also of many other modern Indo-Aryan vernaculars, sddom 
allows the retenbon of final vowels, and the rnpHigl vowel 
also drops when the word is composed of more than tivo 
syllables , but the dropping is never indicated in orthography. 
The writer has dropped the medial and final vowels in or- 
thography, wheic they are dropped in actual pronunciation 
Tlie pnnciple of transcription has often been adopted in 
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transcribing the proper names, but rigorous consistency 
could not be maintained in this matter, as many of the 
Indian names have already been naturalised in English. 
Corruptions and mistakes in the spelling of old and middle 
Bengali texts have never been interfeied with For typo- 
giaphical difficulties nasalisation of vowels had to be indi- 
cated by the addition of *m’ witli the vowels Thewnter 
begs to diaw the attention of the reader to another important 
point He has found many mistakes and corruptions m the 
leading of the manuscripts, both Sanskrit and Bengali 
These also have not been ireely handled unless tlie mistake 
oi the corruption has been apparent. 

In fine, the writer acknowledges his debt to Fiofessor 
Rai K. N Mitra, M A , Bahadur, late Ramtanu Lahin 
Piofessoi of Bengali, Calcutta University, under whom he 
had the pnvilege of working as the Ramtanu Lahiri Re- 
search Assistant of the Calcutta University for about four 
> oars, and under whose affectionate care the present work 
was prepared The writer records his deep sense of gratitude 
towards his examiners, particularly to Mahamahopadbyaya 
GopiiiSlh Kaviiaj, MA, of Benares, in whom the authoi 
has discovered a prodigy of Oriental Lcainiiig. His valuable 
suggestions on various topics have substantial!} helped the 
wiitci m levising some of the chaptcis of his book In Dr 
Syamaprasad Mookeijee, M A , D Litt , Bnrristci at-Lau 
President, Post-Graduate Council of Teaching in Arts, 
University of Calcutta, the witei found a'^ ncvei -failing 
source of inspiration In spite of the multifarious duties he 
has to attend to m the wider sphere of his life, he remains a 
true patron of learning, and the author deems it a pnvilcgc 
to have the name of the great man associated witli his book 

S B DASGUPAfA 
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As it will appear from tlie preface to the first edition, the 
piesent book liad been written m 1939 , its pubhcation by 
the Univeisity of Calcutta was delayed till 1946 because of 
the scarcity of papa caused by the World War II. The 
book was out of print by 1951 , prc-occupations of the author 
were again lesponsible for the delay in handing the manus- 
cript of the second edition ovei to the press after making 
necessary revision Enthusiasm on the part of Firma K. L 
Mukhopadhyay, the publishers of the present edition, was 
an active encouragement for the author 

A number of important books have been written and 
published duting the last tivenly ycais on the topics dealt 
with by the authoi in the present book Some of these books 
present moic facts and a more detailed study of some of the 
aspects So far as the Buddhist Sahajiya Cult is concerned 
the book, Sludus tn the Tantras, by Dr P. C Bagchi, M.A , 
Dr. es Leltrcs (Calcutta, 1939} throws sufiicient light on 
some of the technical points The Doha-koia of Saiaha-pida 
critically edited with the help of Tibetan translabon by 
Pandit R^hul Samkrtyayana is a scliolarly textual study. 
The book (in Hindi) contains a Hindi translation of all the 
Dohis as also a good introduction dealing with the doctrines 
of the Buddhist Sahajiyas So far as textual study in the 
field of Tantiic Buddhism is concerned the cntical studies 
of the important Buddhist Tantric text, the Hevajra-tantra, 
by Mr D L Snellgrove, Lecturer in Tibetan, School of 
Oiiental and A&ican Studies, London, (in two volumes, 
London, 1959) desaves respectful mention The book An 
IniToduchon To Tantric Buddhism by the present author (first 
published in Calcutta in 1930 and reprinted in Calcutta in 
1958) presents an exposition of the Tantric background of 
the Buddhist Sahajiya cult Tuganaddka or The Tanlnc 
View of Life by Habert V. Guenther (Banaras, 1952) is a 
commendable attempt at understanding the deeper impli- 
cations of the pimciple of Tugeuiaddhu or union or non-duahty, 
much too spoken of by the esotenc Buddhists. Stddka-&htya 
(m Hindi, AlLiliabad, 1955) by Dr Dharmavir Bliarati, 
M A , D.Phil is interesting in understanding the inter- 
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relation between the various Siddha Cults including the 
later ramifications. 

So far as the Baul sect is concerned, two books, one Bamlsr 
Bsul O Baul Gan (in Bengali, Calcutta, 1957) by Dr. 
Upcndranath Bhatiacharya, M A , D Phil , and the other 
Bamlsr Baul (m Bengali, Calcutta, 1954) by Pandit Ksiti* 
mohan Sen, are commendable studies from different angles 
of view On the Nath cult there has been an attempt at a 
comprehensive study by Dr Kalyani Mallick, M A , Ph D , 
111 her book Jt'atltasampradayer Ilthas, Darsan 0 Sadhana-prottSll 
(in Bcrgali, Calcutta 1950) Gtrakh-bant, an anthology of 
old Hindi songs ascribed to Gorakh-niih, collected, critically 
edited and scholarly annotated by Dr P D Baithwal, 
M A , D Litt , brought into light a large quantity of fresh 
nialciials for a study of the doctrines and practices of the 
Nath Siddhas Professor Hazan Prasad Dvivedi's book on 


J^Slha-sampradSya tm Hindi, Allahabad, 1955) is also a com- 
mendable book on the subject With regard to the Dliamia 
cult of Bengal the long chapters devoted to the study of the 
Bengali Dharma-mangalas m the book, Banda Maugal-KSvjiet 
Jlduls, (in Bengali, Calcutta, thud edition 1958) by Di. 
Asutosh Bhattacharya, M A , Ph D., contains a study of the 
history of the cult as also a study of the iitualistic details 
It has been gratifying to the author to find that though 
the new publications throw new light on different points and 
supply new information they do not assail the views held 
and explained in his book They have, therefoic, been 
referred to in the contexts where they will be ol profit and 
inteiest to the reader. The authoi has himself undoubtedly 
profited by them m making revision here and there 

The author express his gratitude to all scholais, Indian 
and foreign, who have encouraged him by tlicn long 
reviews in respectable journals and periodicals and also by 
sending their opinion m personal letteis Such reviews and 
opinions are the best reward that a humble worker m 1 1 
field can expect He again counts on such 
undeistanding in bringing out this icviscd second ediUon 
of the book Mr Nirodcprasad Nath, M A , a pupil of 


author, has helped him in piepanng the indcv 
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INTRODUCTION 

The origin and growth of the modem Indian literatures 
(we mean the modem Indo-Aryan literatures) arc closely 
associated with the origin and growth of the some religious 
sects, which began to stir the life of the people from about the 
tenth century onwards. Up till the advent of the nineteenth 
century with a new outlook on hfe and literature, none of 
the Indo-Aryan literatures seem to have had the capacity to 
stand erect without the prop of some religious view, and 
this again seems to be particularly the case with Bengah. 
We have no type of literature in Bengah even corresponding 
to the Jlisau literature (literature based on the annals of 
heroic episodes) of Hindi, and poets like G^nd Bardai or 
Bhusan and Lai are almost unknown in old and medieval 
Bengali In our old and medieval literature man’s glory 
is seldom depicted in its own grandeur and eulogised inde- 
pendently of divine glory The versions of the Ramayaffa 
and the MahSbkarala that we have in our literature possess 
a van more religious than human ; the heroes and heroines 
of the various Mangala-KSvyas are depicted more as toys 
in the hands of the gods and goddesses than as dignified 
figures glowing with the heroic grandeur of their personality. 
Lausen of the Dharma-mangalas is a mere agent of the 
Dharma-ihakura, Kalaketu of the Cand!-mangalas is origin- 
ally a god, being the son of India, and is diagged down 
from heaven on earth only to glorify the almighty power of 
goddess Candi and to establish her worship on earth. The 
human interest of the life-long struggle of Cand Sadagar of 
the Manasa-mangalas has been imnimised by the under- 
current of the religious tone— by the fact that it really re- 
presents the stmggle of decaying ^ivism of Bengal against 
the growth and spread of ^aktaism represented by the 
Manasa cult Dunng the long period, beginning with the 
Garya-padas of the tenth, eleventh or twelfth century, the 
only type of literature that may be said to be free from the 

I ^tliciyprld ‘medieval’ will mean throughout our discussions as belonging 
to the middle perio.! of the Modem Indo-Aryan literatures, i r belonging to 
t«e period roughly between the thirteenth and the eighteenth century A.D 
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influence of religion, is the ballad literatuic of Bengal dealing 
purely and simply with the divcisifled life of rural Bengal 
and pastoral lovc-cptsodcs.^ 

Apait from the gencial relation of literature with religion 
and apart fiom the fact that Bengal is a province of India, 
which IS specially noted as a land of ichgion and philosophy, 
there seems to be some histoncai icnson foi such predomi- 
nance of religion in Bengah hteiaturc Deep unrest is some- 
times caused by social and political vicissitudes of a nation 
and the common man finds himself face to lace with the 
stern realities svhich may help the growth and development 
of his pcisonahty It is through the continual stiugglc for 
existence, fight against the adverse circumstances, conflict 
with the exteinal powers that a nation becomes conscious 
of her real worth and learns to hold in high esteem the gloiies 
of terrestrial life The paucity of such noteivorthy social oi 
political events happening m the life of Bengal may account 
foi the fact' tliat histoiy of Bengah hteiatuic during its 
old and medieval period is practically the same as tHe 
liisloiy of the dilfcrent religious movements that flourished 
in the piovince for about a decade of centuries® Even in 
the nineteenth century the general practice was to boiiow 
sioiies citlicr ihim the RSmSyana and the or fi om 

the annals of the Rajputs, Siklis and Maihattas to introduce 
heioic grandeur in the epics, novels and diamas 

There IS a striking uniformity in the histoncai develop- 
ment of the difibrcnt htcraturcs of the modern Iiido-Aryan 
vcrnaculais. The reason behind this fact is that the litcraiy 
history of almost all the vcinaculars is moulded cssenUally 
by the religious movements in the different parts of India 


I It should he noted that the “f 

MmtnilMl hv D C Sen, D Litt , m collaboration with Oandra Knmw 
De and som^thcr assistants And published 

has been questioned We have di^i»uit*» that though the 

controveisy , but our considered op^wn M i^dal and there may be 

as the aoDgs arc not dKco\crcde 
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which, during the old and the medieval periods were 
strikingly similar 

Bengah, along with other modem Indo-Aryan languages, 
giew up with the tenets of some minor religious sects, which 
rose mostly outside the circle of the upper-class people and 
were characterised by a general tendency of protest against 
current orthodox religious systems. These religious move- 
ments were sponsored by people who had no aristocracy 
of blood or advantage of culture and education ; they rose 
mostly from among the ranks and preached their doctrines 
among the masses in their own tongue. The modern Indo- 
Aryan hteratures, as we have indicated in the preface, are, 
therefore, essentially mass-literature and the religions preach- 
ed through them represent the mass-religions of India. 
But this religious zeal of the masses has been responsible for 
the copious growth of the vernacular literature in spite of 
the derision and opposition of the elite, who sometimes 
threatened these revolutionaries with curses of hell. 

The history of Bengali language and literature, so for as 
it has been explored, begins avilh the religious doctnnes and 
practices of the Sahajiya Buddhnts. Sahajiya Buddhism 
is a parucular development of a phase of later Buddhism, 
widely known as Tantric Buddhism Investigation reveals 
that during the reign of the Pala dynasty Buddhism in 
various Tantric forms gained popularity in Bengal and many 
Tantnc texts and commentaries were written in the different 
Buddhist monasteries that were established in Bengal The 
authors of the Sahajiya Buddhistic songs were mostly in- 
habitants of Bengal or adjoming areas.^ 

But though an offshoot of popular Buddhism, the real 
origin of the Buddhist Sahajiya cult is not to be traced 
exclusively or even mainly in any of the theories and prac- 
tiMS of Buddhism proper either in its Hinayana or Maha- 
yana aspect. The real origin of the cult lies more outside 
Buddhism tlian inside it The Buddhist Sahajiya cult, not- 
withstanding the Buddhistic tone and colour which it as- 
sumes, IS essentially an esoteric yogiccult. Side by side with 
the commonly known theological speculations and religious 
practices there has been flowing in India an important 

I Vidftnfia Ch 1, 
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religious undercurrent of esoteric yogic practices from a 
pretty old time ; these esoteric practices, when associated 
^th the theological speculations of the iSaivas and the 
Saktas, have given nsc to ^aiva and ^akla Tantncism ; when 
associated with the Buddhistic speculations, have given nse 
to the composite religious system of Buddhist Tantriasm , 
and again, when associated with the speculations of Bengal 
Vaisnavism the same esotenc practices have been ic^onsible 
for the growth of the esoteric Vaisnavitc cult, known as the 
Vaisnava Sahajiyii movement. 

It will not be out of place to give hcie just an idea of the 
speculations and practices, round which grew all tlie esotcnc 
schools cither within Hinduism or Buddhism All kinds 
of esoteric Sadhana (t e , religious endeavours) of India have 
a common background. In all the esoteric schools the 
absolute reality is conceived of possessing m its nature the 
potency of two aspects or attributes. These two aspects or 
attributes are, again, conceived as the negative and the 
positive, the static and the dynamic, rest (mvr/U) and acb' 
vity (pravtflt) — (he principle of pure consdousness and the 
principle of activity , — one represents subjectivity and the 
other objectivity , and, again, the one is conceived as the 
enjoyer and the other as the enjoyed. In the absolute Being 
these two aspects lie unified together in a state of absolute 
non-duality ; but in the process of becoming or phenomcnah- 
sation there comes separation and duality. This process of 
change or becoming thiough a state of duality is bondage 
and suffbnng, — and the final escape from it is hberation. 
The secret of all esotenc SadhanS is to destroy all prmciplcs 
of dualism and to attain the final state of non-duality This 
ultimate state of non-duality is vanously called in the 
different esotenc systems as the state of Advqya, Matihuna, 
Tuganaddka, Tamala, Sama-rasa, Ytigaltt, or the Seiitga-semiki, 
or simply the final state of Samadbi. 

In Wtnrli, Tantricism these two aspects of the absolute 
reality have been conceived as the ^iva and the ^akti, or the 
primordial male and the female. Again, one of the funda- 
mental tenets of all the esotenc schools is to hold that the 
human body is the epitome of the universe, all 'truth* {iattva) 

IS contained within the body Consistent with this view it 
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has been held that Siva resides in the Sahasrara (the lotus 
of thousand petals situated in the cerebrum region) as the 
principle of pure consciousness and ^akti as the principle 
of Vrorld'force resides in the other pole of the Muladhara- 
cakra in the form of the coiled serpent. Now, the Sadhana 
consists in mising the coiled force from the one pole to the 
other and to unite her there widi Siva,— and this union of 
the ^iva and the ^akti produces the state of the absolute 
Thus die prinapies of Siva-^akb or the male and the femaie 
arc contained within the person of every man and woman. 

Again it has been held that the principles of the male 
and the female are contained within the body of a man in 
the right and the left respeedvely, — ^thenght half being the 
masculine pait and the left half die feminine part. This 
Will explain die conception of Mahadeva or Siva as Ardka- 
nitUvafa or the half-female and half-male deity, and in 
the sculptural or pictorial representation of the ArdhamSTisvara 
the deity is always depicted as having the left half as the 
female and the right half as the male.^ Thus, there are 
principles of masculinity and femininity contained in every 
man and woman,-— a man is a man because of the predo- 
mmanoe in him of the principle of masculinity, whereas a 
woman is a woman because of the predominance of the 
pnnciple of femininity in her. Now as Che left and the right 
represent two aspects of the absolute reality, the two im- 
pormnt nerves in the left and die right, viz-, Ida and Fingala, 
and the two courses of the vital wind. Prana and Apwa, 
associated with the two nerves, are also associated with 
these two aspects of die uldmate reality. From this theory 
follows the Sadhana of controlling the courses of the vital 
wind in the two nerv^and of making them flow together 
through the middle nerve Sosunma. Thus the union of the 
tight and the left through the union of die two courses of 
the vital vriud within the uuddle nerve Su$umna, is the 
vital part of the Sadhana of Hatfaa-yoga, and the state diat 

h-L? mar te pointed out that m the Sahajnra adkool Vaisnavfam aho 
Ruha and Kt;Ua are said to reside in the len and the right reniecively: 
R^a IS often said to tiside in thfe left cyts and Krsna in ihe right. Qf iSm 
am trim ddAa radkjen I . duiiKtn birSjaniSn I TS^imiidadm tielre 

mf 1 siga ngfm adSre bkSiit prUtt SnSifo 11 

AriQa-MffsaofKsdha.vallabhDas, VangB-aUlja-pgnu^Vdi. 11, p 1658. 
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ib attainable thiough such a process is the state of final 
non-duahty 

Again It has been held, particularly in the Tantnc and the 
Sahajiy.i schools, that the division of the ereaturcs of the 
t\ 01 Id into the male and the fciralc has an ontological reason 
bcliind It The male and the female icprcscnt in the visiblr 
world the division which is present in the nature of the 
absolute as ^iva and ^akti, and the perfect union of the 
^iva and the ^akti is the highest reality Within the physieal 
body of man and woman reside the ontological principles of 
^iva and ^akti^ , therefore to realise the absolute trulli, or 
in other words, to obtain the highest spiritual cvpcricnce, 
man and woman must first of all realise themselves as mani- 
festation of ^iva and ^akti and unite together physically, 
mentally and spiritually, and the supreme bliss tliat proceeds 
from such union is the lughest religious gam Such a view 
IS the ratson t/^elre of all the esoteric SSdhana which arc 


earned on by the male and the female together 
As a school of csotci ic yoga the Buddhist Sahajiya school 
is fundamentally based on the speculations explained above 
The Absolute IS the Sahaja— it is the ulUmale reality behind 
the self and the not-sclf. The realisation of tins Sahaja in 
and through the self and the not-self is the uhimate aimof 
the Sahajiyas Now, in Sahajiya Buddhism Sunyata (void) 
and Karuna (compassion), transfoimcd as the Prajfia and 
the Upaya, arc held to be tlie tivo primary attnbntcs ol 
the ultimate reality which is Sahaja As two aspects of c 
ultimate reality Prajna and Upaya are conceived in 
Buddhist Taniras and in Sahajiya Buddhism just « “a 
and iSiva ot the Hindu Tantnc school Prajna and Upaya 
thus represent the pnnciplcs of dualism and t c , 

of the two in a supreme non-dual state is the , 

the Buddhist Sahajiyns. The practical yogic meth^jw 

based on the prinaplc of the union of Prajna 

?hr«nLof PrajJ means, in the first 

iiV female and the male, ivho are considered to te » 

manifestations of Prajfia and UpSya «-‘«P“^'lJ^nd 
we have seen that the tivo important nerves intheWl 
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the right also rcptcsent the principles of Prajfia and Upaya 
in tlie miciocosm of the liuman body ; therefore the union 
of the two implies the perfect conliol over these two nerves 
and the vital process associated with them and to make 
them function unitedly through the middle netve which 
represents the principle of non-duahty. The yogic practice 
involving this pli^wcal and physiological union of the PrajRa 
and the Upaya will lead the yogln to the inner union of the 
Prajna and the Upiya. Upaya as the Lord (called Vajra- 
sattva, or the principle of immutable adamantine existence) 
resides in the highest pole of the cerebrum region and Prajul 
as the world-force^ resides in the lowest pole (which is the 
plexus in the nas cl according to the csotci ic Buddhists) ; 
the inner union consists in the raising of the G iddess from 
the navel region and in makmg her unite with the Lord of 
the cerebrum region. 

In the Vaisnava Sahajiya school the two aspects of Sahaja 
or the absolute reality arc explained as the eternal cnjo^cr 
and the enjoyed, as Krsna and RSdhlL ; and it is further held 
that all men and women are physical manifestations of the 
ontological principles of Krsna and Riidha. When men and 
women can, therefore, icahsc themselves as the manifesta* 
tions of Krsna and Radha through a process of attribution 
(dnyba), the love of any human couple becomes transformed 
into the divine love that is etcrnallv flowing on between 
Krsna and Radha ; when the union of a human couple thus 
becomes the union of Krsna and Radha, the highest spiritual 
realisation dawns in the state of union or Tugala. The ele- 
ment of love IS the innovation of the Vaisnava Sahajiya 
school , but this clement of love is essentially based on the 
element of yoga in the form of physical and psychological 
discipline. 

In the Nath cult, which seems to be synchronous with 
the Buddhist Sahaj'iya movement (though the origin of the 
cult may be much earlier), the two aspects of the absolute 

1 Wc May notice here a great anomaly In Tantnc Buddhism the Lord 
M Upaya always represents the pnnaple orphenomenahsm and the consort 
najna is generally depicted as the principle of rest or void , but in die con- 
cwMon of the world-force, w'c shall see later on, the order was reversed and 
najEa or NairStma henidf, as associated with the principle of dchlement, 
was conceived as the Salwti or the world-force 
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reality arc represented by the Sun and the Moon, whcie die 
Sun represents the principle of destruction (lalagm) through 
the process of change and decay, — and the moon represents 
the principle of immutability The final aim of the Natli 
Siddhas is the attainmcntof a non-dual state through the 
attainment of immortality in a perfect or divine body. Hus 
non-dual state of immortality ran be attained only through 
the union or rather the commingling of the Sun and the 
Moon. In its speculations on the attainment of an immutable 
and divine body through psycho-chcmical process of Hatha- 
yoga invob'ing the theory of the Sun and the Moon, the 
Nath cult seems to be akin to the Rasa^ana school of Indian 
thought, the mam diflercncc being that the medical and 
chemical saence of die Rasayana school became translbrm- 
cd into a psycho-chemical yogic science with the Nath 


Siddhas. 

It may, however, be noted in this connection that though 
the culture of the body {kaya-sadhana) through processes of 
Hatha-yoga for the attainment of plipical perfection, was of 
paramount importance in the NSth cult, it was more or less 
common to all the esoteric schools including the school of 
Vaisnara Sahajiya which laid emphasis on love The 
realisation of Sahaja either of die nature of ‘supreme bliss 
{Maha-sukha) as is understood by the Buddhist Sahajiyas, 
or of the nature of ‘supreme love’ (as » conceived by the 
Vaisnava Sahajiyas), presupposes the strength of the physiwl 
organism to stand such a supreme rcalisaUon It is for tins 
reason that we shall find that all the esoteric schools spoke 
of the culture of body through some Hatha-yogic practice 

Thus it IS cleai from the above tiiat all the esoteric sclioois 
of India are fundamentally based on the qicculaUon on 
the two aspects in which the ultimate reality functions an 
mamfests itself, — and that the religious creed is 
the final aim of the attainment of a state of non-duahty 
It is to be noticed that this idea of onityof the esoteric systi^ 
implies no process of negation , it, on the other hand, imp i® 

a process of supreme position through a regressive process 

transformation and transubstanUation It is ^ 

that all the sclioois of Tantra speak of the final state a 
state where enjoyment and liberation have become one an 
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the same. The process of Aropa which makes the ultimate 
union possible is not 'peculiar to the Vaisnava Sahajiyas 
only, — ^it IS a process common to all the Tantiic and Sahajiya 
schools, either Hindu oi Buddhist. We shall see later on 
that this process of Aropa implies no negation ; it implies a 
change of peispecdve where the physical existence is not 
denied, but replaced by a permanent spiritual existence, 
where the gulf between the physical and the ontological is 
bridged over in an absolute existence. The Tantric Buddhists 
liave also repeatedly emphasised that the final state is not a 
state of Piirvsna as it is not also a state of Bliaaa (existence) ; 
but neitlier the Bltava nor tlie Jftrtana is domed it, — it is 
a state where Bkaoa and Purmna become united together in 
the realisatioa of the absolute 

Closely associated with the religious literature of the 
different Sahajiya movements of Bengal is the literature of 
the Bauls. The BSuls as a religious sect are characterised 
by their peculiarly unconventional manners and customs 
in social as well as religious hfe From this point of view 
the followers of the Vaisnava Sah^iya school and rehgious 
people much akin to such an order bear the general name 
, of Baul, But the Baul songs, which arc composed by illi- 
terate masses from both the Hindu and the Muslim com- 
munities, and which are femiliar to us with the theory 
of the ‘Man of the heart’ and man’s love towards him, have 
a distinctive feature of their oivn. This ‘Man of the heart* 
IS the Divine in man and stands as the eternal Beloved in 
relation to the human persouahty, who is the crazy lover, 
Sireh soi^ of the Bauls and similar songs of the medieval 
saints of Northern, Central and Upper India, represent the 
spirit of Sufl-ism against the background of Indian thoughts. 

The Dharma cult of Bengal and of some parts of Orissa 
is, as we have said in the pre&cc, a local cult hatting no 
e em^t of esoterism in it ; as a rebg^on it consists of ex- 
tremely popular rites and ceremonies. The Uterature be- 
tongmg to the cult embodies the infiltration and transforma- 
tion of various rdigious ideas in the untrained mind of the 
Jnasses. The oosmogonical and cosmological theories also 
represTOt popular jumbling of various older ideas received 
intough various sources. 
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As all the above-mentioned obscure religious cults will 
come directly within the purview of our present study, we 
need not enter into any fbrther details here. It will not be 
out of place, we think, to add here a brief outline of the 
other rehgious movements which have been strong factors 
in the evolution of Bengali hterature as a whole and which 
will not directly come within the province of our present 
study because of the reasons adduced in the preface 

The devotional movement in Bengal, as is the case in 
other provinces also, has given great impetus to our litera- 
ture, and the beautiful literary fragments, which are ex- 
tant, can be found abundantly m the love-lyrics of the 
Vaisnava poets, Gandi-das, Govinda-das, Jnana-dSs, among 
the host of Vaisnava poets, undoubtedly deserve world- 
wide recognition as first-rate poets Though we have a fair 
amount of Ramayanic hterature m Bengali and though a 
deep religious vein runs through many of them, the Rama 
cult could not gam sufficient ground as a religious faith in 
Bengal, it bemg pushed to the comer by the Krsna cult. 
The Vaisnava movement of Bengal, m the hne of the Krsna 
Cult, grew along with the traditions of the Puranas like 
the Bhagavata-puram, Vtstiu-pursna, Brahmarvatnarta-pmantt, 
etc., and there was perhaps, through the life of Caitanya 
and some renowned GosvSmis, some influence also of the 
devotional movement of the South * The first literary 
record of Bengal Vaisnavism is to be found in the famous 
lyrical poem the Gita-gomnda of Jaya-deva. After him 
Gandi-das andVidyapati (who, though a Maithih poet, vw 
more popular in Bengal than m his native province) sang the 
immortal songs of the eternal love of Radha-Krsna, and were 
precursors, as some scholars are disposed to think, of n- 
Caitanya, who flourished about a century later and brougn 
with hun a devotional movement, which for a long time 
overflooded Bengal and some of the neighbouring pr^n^ 
Vaisnavite apostles like Madhavendra-p^', 

^rii^a and others, of course, flourished just before 
advent of Caitanya,— but the advent of Caitanya was so 

Mitra, Vi^n, B S,, 1341, AgraMyanB 
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thing like a fruition of all their devotional penances, and it 
was an event wluch was really epocli-making m the religion 
and literature of Bengal. Caitanya, as he is interpreted by 
his followers, embodies in him the quintessence of both 
Radha and Krsna, and is both the realiser and the realised in 
the same personality. 

Through his life and teachmgs Caitanya preached a 
doctrine of divine love, which was philosophically systema- 
tised and theologically codified by the six Gosvamis of 
Vrndavana, , R.upa, Sanatana, Raghunath Das, Rs^hu- 
nath Bhatta, Gopala Bhatta and Jiva Gosvami. The philo- 
sophical and theological system known as Gaudiya Vaisna- 
vism (i.e , the Vaisnavism of Bengal) is really the con- 
tribution of these six Gosvamis, who were all religious 
apostles inspired by the hfe and teachings of Caitanya. 
Pre-Caitanya Vaisnavism of Bengal generally fiourished with 
the legends of Kysna and his dalliances with the cowherd 
girls of Vrndavana and particularly with Radha ; but m Post- 
Caitanya Vaisnavism the divinity of Caitanya as the synthesis 
of the two aspects of the same reality as the lover and the 
beloved was recogiused and emphasised, and as a result 
thereof Post-Caitanya Vaisnava literature laid the same 
stress, if not more, on the life and teachings of Caitanya 
as on the trends of Radha and Krsna. 

The other two important cults that have influenced 
Bengali literature almost from the beginning are the Saiva 
and the Sikta cults So far as the religious history of Bengal 
is concerned, of the two, Saivism seems to be the older and 
the Sakta cults, ivhich are more often indigenous than 
Puranic, sprang up later in strong opposition to the former. 
In our literary records we find the ^akta cults often at 
daggers drawn wth the cults that centred round the male 
deities. In this conflict with the other systems, particularly 
with the Sakta systems, ^aivism, the religion centring round 
the most indifferent and inactive god, had to give way and 
the Sakta cults gradually gained ground. This conflict seems 
to have resolved itself in another way in a synthetic transfor- 
mation in the Radha-Krsi^ cult of Bengal. 

If we take a bird’s eye view of Ae rehgious history of 
Bengal as a whole it will appear that among the Hindu 
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deities !>iva enjoyed wide popularity in the early and mC'* 
dicval period. In the preliminary chapter of some of the 
Uharma-muiigalas, which belong to the seventeenth and 
the eighteenth ecntuiy, we And saIut.ition to all the male 
and female deities of Ilcngal and also an enumeration of 
the localities w'hcrc they sverc populaf.^ A genera! con-' 
sidcration of these lists oftlic gods and goddesses of Bengal 
uill res cal the extent of the popularity that Lord Siva 
enjoyed in Bengal even up to the eighteenth century It is 
also to Isc noticed that though in the Dharma-mangala 
htcratucre we find Dharma-iliakura identified more with 
Krsna and Rama^ yet in religious practice the Dharma 
cult has got Itself amalgamated more with ^aivism. It will 
also appear from a perusal of the diflcrcnt kinds of Bengali 
Maflgala-kdvyas (which arc practically propaganda litera- 
ture belonging to the diflcrcnt religious schools) that the 
diflcrcnt Slkta cults of Bengal presuppose a Saivitc back- 
ground, against which they thrived, though their origin 


might have been earlier. 

Siva of Bengal, at least as found depicted in Bengah 
literature, is not exactly the same ^iva with whom we are 
acquainted in the Brahmimeal literature, particularly m the 
PurSnas The indigenous elements of Bengalee life and 
culture hav'c supplied flesh and blood to his Brahminic 
skeleton and made him into a typical Bengalee Siva of 
the penod between the tenth and the fourteenth 
really represents much of the Lord Supreme of Tantric 
Buddhism as indiscnminatcly mixed up with the anaen 
Lord of India ^iva of the later period, as depicted m 
relation to his troublesome family, composed of tim som, 
two daughters and a wife, represents, through his v^d mode 
of life and unscrupulous activities, a vivid picture of some oi 
the aspects of the social life of medieval Bengal In almost 
all the hteraturcs belonging to this rcbgious school, humw 
interest of the family-life of ^iva far outiveighs the interis 
of hm divine nature, and in this indigenous char^tw o 
^iva the Furanic elements have been set here and there 


Dharmanumgatas by Manik GfifiguU, Ram-dii* Sdak an 
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the Avowed purpose of giving it a Puranic colouring. The 
literature of the ^aivite cult consists chiefly of the Stt/ayajias, 
which with the pecuhar life and activities of lord ;§iva, 
particularly in relation to his family. Like the ^aivite de* 
votional lyncs of the South or even like the few songs on 
Hara*Gaur! {i e » ^iva and his wife) composed by Vidya- 
pati of Mithila, we have no 4aivite devotional lync in 
Bengah. A large portion of fragmentary literature concern- 
ing 6iva IS, however, to be culled from die Mangala-kavyas 
belongmg to the Dharma cult and particularly to the Candi 
end the Manasa cults. 

The l^akta cults of Bengal represent a particularly dis- 
tinctive feature of the religious life of Bengal and the extent 
of literature which flourished under the direct influence 
of those cults 18 also fairly large We do not know of any 
such ^akta influence in the religion and literature of any 
other province of India excepting Malabar The ^akta 
literature of Bengal generally belongs to the type of Man- 
gala literature, which, as we have said, is the literature of 
religious propaganda. Among the l^ikta cults, the more impor- 
tant are the cults of Gandl (or Kai! or Kalika), the consort of 
Lord Siva, and the cult of Manasa, the serpent goddess We 
have also Mangala-kavyas belonging to the cult of goddess 
Sitali. (the goddess of the direful small pox), Kamala 
or Laksmi (the goddess of wealth), SasthI (the goddess be- 
lieved to be in charge of the welfare of children) and others, 
but the literature belongmg to such cults is comparatively 
negligible both m quality and in quantity. 

The Mangala literature of Bengal is a continuation in 
vernacular of the religious hterature in Sanskrit, generally 
known as the Furanic literature. The Sanskrit Puranas are 
sometimes infused with a spirit of propaganda on behalf of 
some half-mdigenous and half-traditional religious cult and 
there is the spirit of glonfymg some of the gods and goddesses 
with the help of a huge network of stories which bear testi- 
mony to their irresisbble divine power and thus make thp r" 
acceptable to the Brahminical people The samf. spirit is 
found in the Mangala-kavyas of Bengal, which launched 
vigorous and contmuous propaganda on behalf of some god 
or goddess in question with reference to various episodes 
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where he oi she had the supreme power to save the devotee 
from all sorts of dangers and difficulties and to bring des* 
truction to all who opposed his or her supremacy These 
gods and goddesses of the Mang^la-kavyas, m spite of dieir 
Puranic garb, are often indigenous in nature. Naturally, 
thererorei when the worship of these gods and goddesses 
began to be introduced in the society at large their divinity 
was questioned and the move for the introduction of their 
worship ivaa strongly resisted by different sections of pec^Ie. 
The followers of these gods and goddesses had, therefore, to 
justify, in keen competition with their rivals, the divinity of 
the deity in question and the legitimacy of his or her claim for 
worship on earth ; and this will explain the ongm of our 
Mangala literature. But it is to be observed that, after once 
this literary form could gam sufficient currency and popula- 
rity, It became ere long more or less a literary convention. 
It cannot be said with a sufficient degree of certainty that 
Mukunda-ram, the greatest among the poets of the Caodl- 
mangalas, was a devotee of Candl or that Bharata candra, 
practically the last and most secular of the poets of the Man- 
eala hteiature, was a sincere devotee of Annada. Religiom 
garb was rather a device in medieval literature to make 
htcrature acceptable to the masses, who were prompted to 
listen to these literary works more with a religious fervour than 


with a htcrary taste . 

Mangala literature may be said to have its origin in the 
fourteenth century, but it developed m ffie rixteenth an 
«veateenth centuries, after which the 
fell into disuse and literature began to flourish 
Ipint and form Up tiU the lart qua^ of 

cLturv ^akta literature consisted exclusively of the ffiffec® 

rentov a new type of Stkta htcrature flourished m thefcm 
of fine devotional lyncs mainly ou ^ersid 

young ww eiffhteenth century, the gfcatw 

™ j ** r tht^ most unassuming 

of the Mother, a devotee of the most unasm 
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and non-sectarian type, may be taken to be the represen- 
tative poet of this school. About a century later Rama- 
krsna Parama-hamsa of Daksincsvara, through his most 
devoted life and his sweet and simple teachings, gave a new 
impetus to this cult, and the literature of the Rama-krsna 
cult should never go unnoticed m the history of our litera- 
ture. Sri Aurabindo of Pondicherry again gave a new 
orientation to the Mother cult and inspired occasional lyrics 
on the hne. 

In surveyii^ the general trends of the religious history 
of Bengal in particular relation to the history of Bengali 
literature, we cannot neglect the influence which the great 
religion of Islam exeited on the religion and literature of 
Bengal. The Mahomedans first came to the land as a con- 
quering nation ; but after they had settled here and became 
natives of the land and succeeded m makmg a large number 
of converts, their religious thoughts and ideas began to m- 
fluence those of their neighbours ; and at the same time the 
thoughts and ideas of their neighbours also began to affect 
and modify theirs in their turn. Some sort of a compro- 
mise between the religious ideas and practices of popular 
Islam and papular Hinduism evolved in the rank and file 
of the tivo communities through a slow and gradual process 
of cultural reciprocabon. Islam of Bengal is rather S&fi-istic 
slam and the influence of this Sufl-ism on the Indian 
eligious movements is best exhibited in the songs of the 
tauls. Besides these, the divinities like Satya-pir, Manik- 
lir, Gaji and others of popular Islam represent the continuity 
f the process of a happy admixture of elements both from 
slam and Hmduism, About the mfluence of Islam on the 
)hanna cult we shall have detailed discussion in our study 
)f the Dharma cult. 

The popular religious ceremonies of women-folk, parti- 
nilarly of the maidens, have also supplied us with nice 
lieces of folk hterature. The ceremonies, of which there 
ire a good number of vanetics, arc generally known as the 
Tirates (vows) and arc accompanied by the recitation of 
•hymed or unrhymed verses (generally known as the 
) which contain fine touches of rural poetry. 
^ti the performance of these ceremonies there is always 
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an elcmc^ of art,— cither the art of poetry or the art of 
painting These Vralas are still adding a subconscious aesthetic 
S senSil ° sentiment of the women-folk 

The nineteenth centmy dawned with a new ideal of life 
«Iigion and literature The spirit, form and technique of 
the old and medieval literature, flourishing up to the end 
of the eighteenth century, giew hopelessly monotonous and 
roused a subconscious feeling of dissatisfaction in the mind 
of the people and also an imvard demand for a change , and 
a change was inevitable m the course of nature The most 
important factoi , that intcnsiflcd this demand for a change 
and accelerated its speed, was the influence of Western 
thoughts and ideals on our political, cultural and religious 
life From die beginning of Ae seventeenth century Benga- 
lees began to come in contact with the European merchants, 
and clergy and as time went on, the contact began to be 
more and more intcnsiflcd Tins began to bung about a 
slow and gradual change in our general outlook This was 
much more accelerated by the consolidation of British 
power in Bengal, and the political conquest soon brought 
with it a cultural conquest Tluough the piopaganda of 
the European clergies, whose principal business ^vas to 
point out the illogicality, absurdity and immorality of the 
mythological Hindu faith, and through the easy accessibility 
of die theological and philosophical works embodying the 
spirit of the Western religion, and cultuie, there actually 
dawned a great change in the mental horizon of the 
Bengalees Western education and culture roused a spirit 
of 1 evolution in the mind of youths and the revolution found 
expression first through the life and activities of Raja Ram 
Mohan Roy, who by the fiist quaiter of the nineteenth 
century had, at the very pnme of his youth, the courage of 
standmg against the prevalent religious beliefs of the Hindus, 
which he called superstitious and mythological His call 
for revolution was responded to instantaneously by a section 
of the educated Bengalees and he did succeed in establishing 
a new religious school ivhich was fundamentally based on 
Upanisadic monism, supplemented by cognate thoughts of 
Islam and Christianity This newly reformed religion soon 
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developed into the religious school known as Brahmoism, 
uhich broke asunder the barriers of the caste-system and the 
orthodox canons of the Hindu Smrtis (canonical texts) and 
stood against all formalities in life and religion. Through 
the life and activities of Mahars! DevendranStli Tagore. 
Brahmananda Kesav Chandra Sen, Vijay-knna Gosvami 
and a host of other staunch followers of this new faith this 
religion soon gained a strong footing among an educated 
and cultured section of the Bengalees and it cannot be 
gainsaid that this new faith of rationalism has been exerting 
a reformative influence on orthodox Hinduism for more 
than a century, and that it exerted an appreciable influence 
also on the literature of the mnetcenth century. 

Among the important hterary figures of the last half of 
the nineteenth century Bankim Chandra Chatterjec had a 
religious conception of his own, and the importance of this 
conception in the history of our literature hes in the fact that 
many of his novels and essays distinctly presuppose tins 
rehgious background. Bankim Chandra was essentially a 
Hindu, — ^but he was a staunch rationalist at the same time, 
and this rationalism of Bankim was to a great extent roused in 
him through his intimate contact with the thoughts and ideas 
of the European scientists and philosophers of the eighteenth 
and mneteenth centunes. Though Bankim Chandra 
had a fair acquaintance with the leading philosophical 
yicivs of Europe, the two systems that exerted the greatest 
influence on the formation of his new religious faith are the 
Positivism of Comte and the Utilitarianism of Mill. Bankim 
Chandra s religion is fundamentally based on Positivism 
and Utilitarianism; but he thought that Hindiusm, as 
represented by the most popular scripture, the Gita (the 
Divine Song), asenbed to Ac authorship of Lord ^ri-Krsna, 
can very well be reconciled with the principles of Positivism 
and UtiUtananism. He, therefore, interpreted the ideals 
of the GI« in the light of Positivism and Utilitarianism 
and tried to construct a new system of thought byasyn- 
&cas of the ideas from the East and the West. How far 
Bankim Chandra succeeded in amalgamating the relirious 
views of the East and the West how far his new system 
was placed on a sound basis is a matter of controversy ; 
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but what conceins us here is that not only his essays but 
many of his novels also were infused with this new ideal of 
religion, — characterised by a distinct humamtarian tone, 
much too in keeping with the general tone of the time 

It has sometimes been said that the religious attitude 
and the aesthetic attitude comcide in their ultimate nature 
There is no antagonism or even a relation of contrariety 
between truth and beauty , on the other hand truth, beauty 
and goodness are sometimes viewed as the three attnbutes 
of the ultimate reality This relation of truth with beauty, 
or of religion with art, has best been illustrated m the art- 
creation of Rabmdranath Tagore. There are many songs 
among the poetical works of Tagore, which keep us m a 
fiv as to whether we should eulogise them as masterpieces 
of art or as the best expression of rehgious experiences 
Tagore made no disunction between his aesthetic vision and 
his spiritual realisation, and he has repeatedly declared 
that as essentially a poet he could never make any disunc- 
tion between the poet in him and the spintual aspirant As 
a matter of fact, rarely have we seen another poet sink so 
deep in the unfathomable mysteries of nature, life and 

mind and come out with the priceless gems of his intuiUonal 
realisation, and at the same time give them the best arUsUc 


expression. 

Tagore sings of an infimte supreme Being underlying 
the whole cosmic process of finite creafaon. The world- 
process IS an eternal process of self realisation through self- 
mamfestation of that supreme Being The Infinite is be- 
coming self-conscious through the eternal art-creation of a 
linitude,— and the truth of the Finite lies in the ideal ol 
umty which it finds in the dcepei relatedness with the 
The Finite and the Infimte have embraced each 
other m the personahty of man and the religion of man, 
which consists of his realisation of the ultimate truth in him, 
lies in the perfect evoluUon of his personality or the ^ten- 
sion of it into mfinity through the increase of knowle g^ 
love and disinterested acnviUes There is an ideal urn y 
underlying the diversity of the world-process, and the wot 
of inanimate objects is evolving with the ^ ^ 

with which the biological, the psychological and die spin 
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processes of man are moving , and the world-process as a 
\\hole IS moving towards an ideal end — the ideal of perfec- 
tion, which is to be attained by the realisation of our deeper 
relatedness with the Infinite Being. In speaking of a vision 
of his childhood Tagore says in his woik. The ReKgim tf Man, 
“The rhythmic picture of the tremulous leaves beaten by the 
rain opened before my mind tlie world which docs not 
merely carry information, but a harmony with my being. 
The unmeaning Iragments lost their individual isolation and 
my mind revelled in the unity of a vision In a similar 
manner, on tliat morning in the village the facts of my life 
suddenly appeared to me in a luminous unity of truth. All 
things that had seemed like vagrant waves were revealed 
to my mind in relation to a boundless sea I felt sure that 
some Being who comprehended me and my world was seek- 
ing his best expression in ail my experiences, umting them 
to an ever-widening individuality which is a spiritual work 
of art ” When this ever-widening individuality rf personality 
approximates infinity, we realise the divinity in man and 
that IS the ideal realisation of truth. 

This conception of religion propagated by Tagore, both 
through specuiabve essays and through his art-creations, 
much akin though it may be to the Hegelian and the neo- 
Hcgelian thoughts in striking points, is. however, funda- 
mentally based on the teachings of the Upanisads, which were 
ingrained in the heart of poet Tagore from the early days 
of his childhood. On the Upanisadic canvas the Vaisnava 
love poets and the mystic Bauls of Benstal and other mystic 
poets of upper and northern India, vtz., Kabir, DadQ, Rajjab 
and others have supnlied colour and tone of different 
shades. But this background and the other probable 
influences do in no way mininuse the individual contri- 
bution of Tagore, and it has to be admitted that Tagore, as 
the sew of truth, has realised something new and given 
something substantial to the religious thought and literature 
of the world. 

The world has changed a good deal in this twentieth 
cenmry of ours Through the matenalistic and positivisbc 
tendencies of centuries we have now learnt to care more for 
our material life than for anything higher and spiritual 
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Tfae advancement of positive sciences, the groiving keenness 
in the struggle for existence, — the sternly acute problems 
of the grossly real hfo have turned the mind of the general 
mass sway from the problems of tfae supra-mental reality. 
This life of flesh and blood, the apparently repulsive nak^ 
truths of the mysterious sphere, commonly known as the 
mind, the earthy weal and woe with which we are beset in 
our ordinary daily lxfe,^the mute pangs of the lowly 
humanity — the injustice of the powerful, the suffering of 
the weak — inequity of the social machine, crashing of the 
innocent hearty — ^triumph of the bourgeoisie and tfae cry of 
the proletariat — these are tfae things that are engaging our 
whole attention, — and these are the things which we think 
and feel, and the mysteries of which we try to give expression 
to. The influence of tfae Continental literature and the 
doser contact of our lifo vrath the rapidly progfressive life of 
the liang powers of the world around are rousir^ in us almost 
a craze for realism, and history must have its course. 
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CHAPTER 1 


GROWTH OF THE BUDDHIST SAHAJIYA CULT 


(t) General Infomatum Aiout The Aimlable Liteiature 


The earliest available liteiature iu Bengali language 
consists of a number of fifty songs^ composed by diSterent 
SiddhacSryas (i^., preceptors who have attained perfec- 
tion) belonging to the Buddhist Sahajtyl cult. These poems 
which are popularly known as the ‘Carya-padas’ (Hterally, 
verses on practices) were first published by MM. H. P. 
Ssstrl under the capbon of Caryi‘eatya~vinticqyi^, this being 
the btlc found in the Nepalese manuscript. MM Vidhu- 
sekhara Bhattlcirya, however, su^ested that the correct 
caption should be — Aicarya-earyi-caya — ( a collection of 
verses on mysbc pracbces), which is found in the commen- 
tary of Munidatta on the opening verse ® Dr. P, C. Bagchi 
has suggested another improvement on the title which is 
Caryi-icarya-viniscaj/a * 

Though doubt has been cast from some quarters as to 
whether the linguistic character of the Caiya-padas is 
genuine Bengali,® Dr. S K Ohatteiji, after a thorough 
examination of the linguistic character of these songs, has 
cmphabcally expressed his opinion that “the language of 
the Caryas is the genuine vernacular of Bengal at its basis.” 


ifvv **"’8*? •"*. the twenty fourth- 

TOTOty-fifth and the iinieth ton« arc mBsing iS. P C Ba?chi,MA Dr 

been able to discover fnw Tan-jur the 
(I^«& Maltnals for Cntiee^EOam 
■^'2 from the J D L , Vol. XXX.) 

Vol of hlM Bhattacorya m the Mian Hatancal Qiarteiiy, 1928, 

OnfaSifS, vTl “• *0 Cohaie 

? hfcjumdar, M A , emphasised the Odiva nature of the 
of Batgah Lmsuttee, hi B C. hbiumdar. Lecture 
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Inspitc or sporadic intiusions of a fciir Maithili and Odiya 
foi ms, and also oC the influence of ^aurascnl Apabhramsa, 
the essential linguistic nature of these songs cannot but be 
admitted to be Bengali.' Apart fiom the general consi- 
deration of phonology and morphology the use of some 
idioms, phrases and provcibs peculiar to Bengali unmistah- 
ab!> points to the Bengali character of the language The 
language of the Dohas, which arc published with the songs, 
IS admittedly Western Apabhram^a. Many names will be 
found common bettveen the authois of the Western Apa- 
bhramsa Doh.1s and those of the Bengali songs The mere 
commonness of names in the list of authors docs not, how- 


ever. establish the identity of these authors, and we have 
no other positive evidence to be sure tliat the authors of the 
Doii<ls and those of the Cai ya-padas, where common names 
arc to be found, arc identical But a comparison of the 
Dohas ivith the OaryS-padas will reveal the fact that in their 
rchgious attitude, in theories and practices and in the man- 
ner of literary representation, in imagery, phiaseology and 
vocabulary they picsent a striking similarity, which warrants 
the belief that the authors of the Dohas and the Caryas, 
whcie common names are found, might have been identical , 
—we must at least admit that both the Dohas and the 
Caryas represent the same school of thought and they 
belong to the same literary scliool. The anomaly as to why 
the poets, composing songs in Bengali, sliould have com- 
posed songs also in ^aurawnl Apabhramsa on the same 
subject may be explained by referring to the prominence 
and popularity that Western Apabhramsa enjoyed dani« 
the period between the ninth century and the twelfth througb 
the prestige of North Indian Rajput princes, in whose coartt 
dialects akin to the later form of Sauraseni were used, anfl 
whose bards spread and popularised such dialects m almos 


1 The peculiar Bengali natura of the ^ 
the peculiar forms of the language, c g , the “antara”. 

,n «-W' locative in «-ta post-pwitamal orpSta , 

“aShga past and future bases m -il-, -ib- » couiunetivc 

present participle in “-anta,” conjvroctive^^indectaabl gj a iclic m 

Conditional in "-ite,” passive «th5 ‘'thik”of 

Middle Bengali , sutoantivc roro ai* Ongw aarf 

MaithiU or «tha” of Odiya Dr S K Cbatter(i. i « i/ns 
mtitif lie Bengeh Langtiagt, Vol l,p Hi 
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all parts of Aryan Indta, from Giyrat and Western Punjab 
to Bengal ^ 

Leaving aside the purely linguistic question, if tve discuss 
the nature of these Dohas and songs from the religious, 
cultural and literary points of view, we shall find that they 
belong to no particular province of India, but may be regar- 
ded as representative of the eaihest stage of Indo-Aryan 
veinacular religious poetry ioasmucli as their infiuence in 
thought and presentation on a considerable portion of the 
medieval vernacular literatures of Western, Northern and 
Eastern India is palpable 

Later investigation in tlie field of Buddhist Sahajiya cult 
and literature show that these Buddhist Sahajiya Doha and 
Carya songs were popular in a wide area of the Indian 
soil during a period rangii^; roughly from the eighth to the 
twelfth century A D The number of the songs and DohiU 
was not certainly limited to what was discovered and pub- 
lished by MM H P ^astif Dr. P, G. Bagchi discovered 
and published moic Dohas composed by Saralia-pada and 
K-AuHa-oada and also a number of Dohas composed by 
Tillo-pSda * Pandit Rahuia Saihkrtyayana has discovered 
and published many more Dohas of Saraha-p Ida ; he has 
also published the Tibetan translation (giving a Hindi 
translation side by side) of a good number of Dohas of 
Saralia-pada the originals of ivhich are still missing.^ In 
tlie appendix of his book Pandit Samkrtyayana has pub- 
lished some fifteen CaryS-padas by Vinayaari and a few 
Carya-songs by others also. None of these songs are mclu- 
ded m the collection of MM H. P. ^astrl except the last 
one ascribed to Kanha-pida. Cuiiously enough, this last 
song IS just a collection of some lines with slightly different 
readings from some of the songs of Kanha-pada published 
by MM Sastri. It may be noted that Mumdatta in his 
Sanskiit commentary on the Carya-songs has quoted 
fragments from a fciv Garj'a-songs which are not yet dis- 
covered. All these lead us to think that the number of 

p. ® Chaltcrji, The Origin and Dmhpment oflht Baiggh Imgimge, 

® a>»S/o?B, Part I, Calcutta, 1938 (Calcutta 

3 DoAa-tosa (»ah Hindi trandation), Patna, 1957. 
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Dohas and Garya-songs composed by the Buddhist Siddha- 
caryas had been in all probability much larger than what 
we have as yet been able to discover, and that these Dohas 
and songs obtained popular currency in a wide area so as to 
be mixed up and distorted. 

The fact of the popularity of the Dohas and Garya-songs 
over a wide area will be evident also from the influence of 
these Dohas and songs over the regional literatures of India 
during the medieval period On the influence of the Dohas 
and songs on medieval Bengali literature we shall have 
occasion to discuss in detail in some of the chapters that will 


follow In the appendix A of the book we shall see how some 
of the Dohas and songs composed by Kabir, the medieval 
Hindi poet, bear striking similarity in spirit and diction 
with some of the Dohas and songs of the Buddhist ^iddhi- 
caryas It will be interesting to note that a song by ^avara- 
pada, collected in the edition of MM ^istri (song No 28), 
gives us a nice pen-picture of the crude way of the conjugal 
life of a couple of the hilly ^avara tribe , a striking resem- 
blance to this song will be found in some of the 'ongs of 
Vidyapati, the well known Mdithih poet, where the con- 
jugal life of 6iva and Farvatf are depicted * Folk songs of a 
sunilar type are still found in the rural areas ofMithila 
AHmdi folk song beais sinking resemblance with a Carya- 
song which presents us with a nice descnpuon of thesad 
plight of an unfortunate couple of the deer and the oe 
surrounded unatvares by a band of shouting hunters 
Again the metre of the Garya-songs with Us varieues in 
Padslulaka-Pajjhatika-PaddluidUCaupal had US ramjficauons 
in medieval Bengali and Hindi poetry Some of these we 
popular with the poet Jayadeva of the twclfdi century m 


1 V,de. Vtdyspan. cd by K,M Mitra and B B Majumdar, Calcutta. 

No I! MM SastriV edition The j*”®, |*" 
mmm lhadkl ihsdht arat katSm , t®"* 

AininS htrtmi aandt jemgal mm vyadlu laifiamt 
himd mrnd h Airaal nikaji laTonke leg g<a phdmi H 
maim tftSdht ihSdftt tlf ** 
tab kiranl hirana S€ boh, sm hrane mm bSt, 
turn to phams gate jSl 

inoim lABrfftt tmtam ele iTniveisity 

Collected by Dr Satyendra, M A , Ph D , D In of the Agra Umvert. 
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his well known poetical work GUa-gomnda, PsdskuUtka of the 
Garya-songs is probably responsible for the most popular 
Bengah metre Paysra and some of the Carya-songs themselves 
supply us with clear indication of the line of change. In- 
vestigation in the field of Indian music abo supply us 
with important data ivith regard to the wide-spread popu- 
larity of the Garyg-songs. Various references to this Carya 
as a type of song are available in the treatises on Indian 
music in Sanskrit from the twelfth to the seventeenth 
century AD^ This type of songs is described as songs 
dealing with religious mysticism and generally sung by a 
class of Yogms. As the treatises, where references to this 
type" of Garyg songs are found, were written m difierent 
parts of India including the South and the West we can be 
sure of the currency of this type of religious songs over a 
wide area and that also for a period covering about six 
centuries. 


Investigation reveals that many of the authors of these 
Dohas and CaryS-padas, besides a good number of writers 
of Buddhist TSntnc texts and commentaries, belong to the 
province of Bengal or to the dose neighbourhood of Bengal.^ 
Though with the msufiicient data that are available about 
the authors of the Dohas and the Garya-padas it is not 
possible to ascertain the exact time when these Siddha- 
caryas fiourished and composed the Dohas and songs, we 
have reasons to believe that they fiounshed during the 
reign of the Pala kmgs of Bengal, which extended from the 
eighth to the twelfth century A,D Among the Siddhacaryas 
Lui-pa IS generally taken to be the first. Lui-pa and Dipan- 
kara ^ri-j5ina conjointly wrote a book named Abhisanuyor 
mbhanga Sri-jftana was bom in 980. a D and went to Tibet 
in 1042 A D » , he preached religion m Tibet for long fourteen 
yearn and died m 1056 AD So it may be supposed that 
Abkaamaya-oibhanga was written sometime by the fet quarter 


1 For these references see an article on Canngiu by RaiyelvaTa Mitra in the 
BengalijoumalFi«Ba-BteranPaJnW,Vol XVI, No 1 See abo Madan Mohan 
Kumar, Bsagls-Sshtl)er Ahctma (in Bengah), Calcntta, I960, pp 223-33 
. 2 Fnfe an article on SarfdAtrt Tanlrie Literature if Bengal, by Dr S K Dc 
? jji Vol l,Nol. Vtde dso, introduction in the 

Baudihit'GdtHhDoh'Sy by MM H P* Sastrl 

Pal^BVl333 2 ^ Dasgupta the Vang^tr-Sshitya-Paniat 
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of the clc\cnth ccntun. Lui-p3 was senior to Sii-jiilni. 
and therefore, he mar reasonably be supposed to hate 
flourlslicd sometime m the second half of die tenth rcntni t * 
Again, we Had m the colophon of the commentnrt on the 
Heiajra-lantra called the Heiajrn-paujtlt or the J'prc-rrli.',- 
msla, preserved in manuscript in the Univcrsitv Librart 
Cambndge,- that the commentarv was made or rather 
finished by Fanditacarya l^rl-kanha-pada in the thirtt* 
ninth \car of tlie reign of Gotinda-pnla, who iloiiri«li- 
cd in the twelfth centun A D (1199 AD) Dr S. K Cliattcrji 
thinks it possible to identify tins Panditacliya K3nha>pad.i 
with the Kanhn*pada of the Carya-padas and thus to place 
Kanha-pada of the Car>a-padas in the second half of the 
tw'clfth century * Thus it is gcncrall} licld that these poet* 
of the Gaiy a-padas and of the Dallas flourished somctiiuc 
between the tenth and tivclfth centuries A D But Pandit 


1 The Presidential addicss of MM H P Sislrl in the \ iiiitM Slhma 

Pari'id in B S 1329 , . 

2 See RSnealara luhUsa (in Bengali) bi RiUi ild i« BmtKop^uhjw, p 
318 The colophon or the maniBcnpt rarerred to here in tliii hoo\ or 
Bancricc n taken from a brief not'Ois of the \fb •" 

Bttdihtst-Stttisknt Manatmpts tn Ih' Lnt etttlj Ijhrrt} ef Combiner Tlir 

IS, howeser nsailablc to tbe prescnl writer m rotogrw>li (M'i \nn H* - • 
'Ilicre u also a cop) of the MS presers cd m the A S B (No 1(1/ ti;, wit 
the colophon is missing there , . .... 

3 The evidence on the slrenglh of vvliidi Dr ChWIrni triw tf wWu 
the idemitv of the lUthor of the comm'nnrv thv -jra f mji<u "Wb I v 
author of the Car).i-pida3 and A''* of 'I*'",,! ,i,. 
convincing In the cditio i of the ptijt pu jli«he I liv MM Sivwi i 
list couplet of the song No 1G mds ns follows — 

sorti / aruajUlardkan filtrat I 
pPUtnarShaamml-n-'liilcS’en . , . , 

1 he rending IS evidcntlv corrupted Thr correct rending should however, 
iHfht friiraiit!rrd'’in fiUfi 
pVAt aa rflAei (w re^ea) a an fS'dtS B' 11 
which mean*— “I slinll make Jnlindhnn-p v ( repiilrd to lie die p-cren 
K*inlin-pn) henr witness for me, 1 do not find llir me) B' 

t^rtria) standing bv mj vile (. r , holding tbs vnme v cw vwth me) 
Chntccrii. Iiowcvcr. inleiprels the lines in the following ni innw 
Tsfinllcnll lovviincsimv Guru ISlnndl.nri.pSdn 

mvsrlf who am a gre it srholnr) does noi look at C'int'"p 

/), elofnf, I etc , 122) ^\ ilh this mic^tetama »f v ell \* - 
tliinls tint the word •'/iseAtaeayo referred lo {,i.aiier!i fr 

reference bv Knnlia to himself But the lotc-orv mti-m of Dr y . M 
u« {” neeop.ed w ill.ou much tw wmg of the «-•' ufr mrnmni H i' " ' 
nnd the nienning clem rd f berch) dws not coiifonn In ih ' ji s i' i 

eoniraentnrv on the lines nnd the T.Ih; I nn translnlmn 'leiil I 

lTi\^>anaqi\« llicrMtlmu pfihelTOC liU thw 

^ i:rriijaJrrA^i nr* p 

T--he rr p^r-» a rff*" « » 

Thu goes to •ho » ihtt /*'**' ' 

K^nhi-p'ida lninidf 
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R. Samkrtyayana holds that Saraha-pada, and not Lni* 
pada, was the eaihcst of these SiddhacSiyas of the Buddhist 
Sahajiya cult. He has his suppoit from a number of earlier 
scholars also Saraha-pada had Ins dtscipie in ^avaia-pada 
and Lui-pada was in Ins turn the disciple in ^avata-pada] 
Lui-pada ivas therefore the third in the chionology of 
pieceptors. Saraha-pada was the pupil of Haribhadra 
who again was the disciple of the well known Buddhist 
scholar and writer Santaraksita Hanbhadia was a contem- 
porary of King Dharma-pala of the Pala dynasty who ruled 
from 770 to 815 Saraha-pida must therefore had 
flourished some time in the eighth century A-D Pandit 
Samkrtyayana tliercfore holds that the Buddhist Dohls and 
songs weie composed ivithm a period extending from the 
eightli century to the twelfth ccntuiy' A D Pandit Samkrtya- 
yana also gives a chart showing the chionology of the dis- 
ciples® , if this chronology is to be given any credit, it cor- 
roborates the view that various religious Dolns and Carya- 
songs were composed by a good number of poets during the 
jjenod extending from the eighth to the twelfth centui y A.D 


(ii) Hulsry of Btiddhtsm in Bengal 


As already hinted, the Caiya-padas embody the leligious 
tenets of Sahajiya Buddhism, which was a latc» offshoot of 
Tantiic Buddhism It will not be out of place here to say 
a few words about the nature and extent of the giowth and 
spread of Buddhis m in Bengal at the time of and before 
the rise of these Siddhacaryas In all probability Bengal was 
outside the empire of Asoka and Buddhism could have no ac- 
cess to this province during his reign in the third centui y B C. 
Mention is made of vanous centres of Theravada Buddhism 
in India fiom which representative monks went to Ceylon 
to attend the ceremony of the consecration of the Maha- 
stiipa erected by King Dutthagamara in the second century 
BC ; but though in the list of the centres we find 
mention of many places closely adjacent to Bengal, 
we find no mention of Bengal Traces of Buddhism as a 
rehgious faith in Bengal are, however, found from the 


1 DqAs-Aom, pp 

2 Old, p 21 
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time of the Gupta emperors. The Chinese pilgiim, Ta- 
Hicn, visited India dunni; the reign of Clt.iiidragupla II, 
Fa-Hien staved in Tamrahpti (modern Tamlul, in Midm- 
pore} foi two years, cops'ing Sutras and painting imjgcs 
He noticed the existence of tuenty-four Sanghaiamas in 
the cit}*, which were ail icsidcntial scats for the Buddiiist 
monks. It svas also noticed b\ the pilgiim that Buddliism 
at that time began to command rcxcicncc with the public 
in general After Fa-Hicn another renow'iicd Chinese pilgrim, 
Hiucn Tsang, came to India during the sc\-cntli centurx A D 
in the reign of Harsavardhann and visited Bengal He 
ibund ten Buddhist monasferic"! with more than 1,0M> 


monks residing in them in Tamrahpti, twentx SangliarStna'' 
xvitli some 3,000 priests xxlio studied both the Little and 
the Great Vehicle in Pundraxrardhana, thirty or so Saiigh*'* 
ramas xvith about 2,000 priests, all of the Stbaxira schnol 
in Samatata, and ten Sangharamas or so xxith about 2,000 
priests studxing the Little Vehicle of the Saniataiija school 
in ICarnasuxarna. He also spoke of txxo most iiotnblc 
colleges, rather universities, of his time, one at Punclro- 
vaidhana and the other at Karnasuxarna, both rcnoxxnevl 
as great scats of learning for the Eastet n Buddhist scho ars 
I-tsing, another Chinese pilgiim, speaks of the Univcrstij 
of Bha-ra-ha in Tamralipti and gives a xivid picture ot i» 
inner life, organisation, disnplinc, splendour and lain 
While speaking of the four tracts of Bengal 
Hiucn Tsang, I-tsmg referred to the great rcxcrcncc P 
m general for the Buddhist faith and for the 
life of the Bhiksus (monks lixiiig on alms) lie also 
an A^oka tope and the xcsligcsof the four past , 

A renowned Buddhist teacher of Bengal ' ;«* P^^’ J 
age xx'as Silabliadra of SamaUiia He xx.is at • 
o? Acarxa Dharmapnla of N.-.landl and Rradud J hi ramr 
the head of that great Buddhist 

friend as well as .i preceptor 'I,cniicxs and 

rcxcrcncc for the monk .m'l 

disciple of iilabhadro, xxas •» so o t rcnutcd as ere 
both the uncle and the '“‘P’**”''’ hns h-ca 

dcxotces and profound * jju.ldhm •. 

doenbed as a spcci.ilist m \Ooieira 
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tradition says that he derived his inspiration from Avalokites- 
vara, Maitreya and Manjulri 

One thing to be noticed in this connection is that the 
evidence of the Chinese pilgrims or of the epigraphical and 
archaeological records does not help us much in ascertain- 
ing the nature of Buddhism that was current in Bengal 
before the Palas We find mention of Mahayana Buddhism 
as well as of Hinayana It seems, however, that in the 
historical evolution of Buddhism, Mahayana, with its more 
kberal pobcy and generous ideal of the final goal, could 
capture the mind of the pubhc much more than Hfnayana 
with Its strict monasticism and ethical rigorism, and as a 
result Mahayana was fast gaining in popularity During the 
time of the Palas, however, a tendency toivards esoterism 
was manifest and Buddhism very soon underwent another 
great change from Mahayana to Vajrayana. 

Coming to the time of the Palas who were professed 
Buddhists, we find many Buddhist monasteries estabhshed 
in difierent parts of Bengal mainly through the patronage 
of these Pala kings. The great Vihara of Nalanda was 
eniiched and repaired and some new land-grants were made 
to It by the Palas, and it was made the meeting place of all 
sorts of Buddhist scholars &om countries within and without 
India. On the evidence of Taranttha we know that Gopala I 
founded the Odantapur! or Uddandapura Mahavihira, 
while according to the Pttg-Sam~Jom-Z‘ntg he was the founder 
of the monastery of Nalanda Dharmapala, the son of 
Gopala, who himself bore the epithet of Vikramasiladeva, 
founded the monastery of Vikramasfla which for some time 
rivalled the glory of Nalanda. An inscribed clay-seal dis- 
covered in Pahadapura bears testimony to the fact that the 
Mahavihara of Somapura in North Bengal also was erected 
by Dharmapala. Close to this important monastery was 
situated, in the eleventh century AD, a temple of Khasar- 
pana Avalokitesvara, in which was permanently deposited 
a manuscript of the Prajfla-paramita in a casket artistically 
executed by Vipulasrlmitra On four sides of this big temple 
were built four alms-houses wherein images of the Goddess 
Tara were installed. Another big temple of Tara was built 
in Somapura to ‘dispel entirely the eight great dreads of the 
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The grand Vihara of Jagaddala, founded by the last 
great Pala king, Ramapala speaks of the last glory of 
Buddhism in Bengal The king installed in this Vihdra 
images of Avalokitesvara and Maha Tara, This great 
monastery was situated in a part of Ramavati, the new 
metropolis funded by Ramapala at the conBuence of the 
Ganges and the Ratatoya. Bibhiiticandra and Danaiila 
were the two most reputed scholars of Jagaddala Besides, 
Moksakaragupta of the same VihSra was a good logician 
and composed m three chapters the Tarka-bhisa. I^ubhakara- 
gupta, who lived there for some tune, wrote a commentary 
on the Tantric text Stddhaikaolra-tontTa Dharmakara of 
the same monastery translated the Smvara^akfya of Krsna. 
Buddhists from Tibet docked here to have Sanskrit texts 
translated into Tibetan,^ 


In the brief survey made above it must have been noticed 
tliat a good number of Tantric scholars of Buddhism 
flourished during the period of the Palas, and many of the 
authors of the Dohas and Caryas probably flourished during 
this time. The art and iconography of the same period will 
bear testimony to the fact that by this time Mahayina 
began to be eclipsed by Vajrayana Buddhism. The icons of 
various Buddhist gods and goddesses of the period and also 
the representation of some of the gods (including the Lord 
Supicmc as Hevajra or Hcruka or Vajresvara or Vrtjra- 
sati\a, as he was variously called in esoteric Buddhism (wth 
Uicir respective female consorts m a state of union {jiuganad- 
dba}\vill indicate the introduction of the female element in 
the Buddhist religion of the time. 


With this briefsurveyofthe history of Buddhism in Bengal 
hcforc^ and at the Umc of the advent of the Buddhist 
Siddhacar>as of the Sahajiya sect, let us now turn our 
attention directly to the religious background of the BengaU 
Car>a-padas, which embody the religious doctrines Ld 
practices of the Salwjiya Buddhists. This wiU naturaUylead 

of Tantnc Buddhism as a whole, of which Sahaja-yana 
a latci oiBhoot. The question of the inter-relation among 


I led 



OnSCURL RBLIGIOUS CULTS 

ihc various scliooh of Tanirir nudillnsm, w«., VajiM-yana, 
K'llafakia-yaiia and Salia}a-y.ina, has also lo lx: disrusscd 
jji (his ronncclioii. 

(ia) Origin and Development of Tmlrie lUiddhim 

1 lie phase of Jatci Btiddhisniy widely and loiiglily lainwii 
as ranlijc Buddlusiii, may be said to be a popular drvriojj- 
inrnt of Malifiyann Buddhism thiough a gradual proprw of 
centuries liaving its fullest sway during the period hriwccii 
(he righth and (wpifth ccndnics A.D Mahayrma oi (hr 
‘Great Vehicle,* as contrasted with the clliiro-icligioin 
ligonsm of Ttinnyana, or the ‘Little Vehiilc,’ was a icligion 
of progress and liberalism. In the Mahnyona-ntlrn-Mkira of 
Asatiga Iliiinyann has been chaiacteiised as a veiy naiiau' 
system of religion, — nairow m its aim of sclfdihrration, nni'' 
low teachings to lealisc that .lim, naiiow method .ipplinl 
for this realisation, iiibufliciency of cquijimenl and (he shoiiiien 
of time within which final liberation is guaianteed.’ On 
the other hand, the Mah<ly<lnn srhmil repicsenis the reliRioii 
of (he dissenters and the protcstanls and was always rlininr- 
(erised by a broadness of outlook and deep bympnihy for 
the sufibring beings of the whole uiiiveise 
Afler the death of Buddha there aiosc a gical rontiovrisy 
among his followeis as to the coriect inleiprcialioii of (he 
sayings of the master as well as about the, rules of discipline 
indispensable for a monk To srtllc these conlioversiw 
gieat councils were held. It is said thni in (he second cinin« 
cil held in Vcs"ili the coiitioveisy finally ended in a 'pl'* 
.itnong the Buddhists, and the dissenters convened iiiiollici 
great assembly (Mahntanqha) to have a separate school of 
thcii own and they wcic known as the M.ih.’ikartghiKn* 
this way, as time p.ifcscd, the conlioversy between thc'e 
radicalibts and the orthodox elders {Ihera) Ingan (o be more 
and moic nncoinpiomising and the points of dissension 
WCIC also gradually increasing in niitnlici. 'J'Jiis eonlioveisy 
between the ciders and the mdicalisis finally wsiiltcd m 
the growth of the tsvo separate schools witliin (he piovniec 
of Buddhism itself, the c iiionical tenets of the elders being 

1 MaHaynuasuIrn-httkam, Cli I, V«mi* 10. Ia:vi’» cdilion. 
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stvled as Hinayana and the tenets of the radicalists as 
Mahayana 

Among the radical changes in thought and outlook that 
wc find in Mahayana, as contrasted with Hinayana the 
most important is the change in the conception of the final 
goal. Whereas the summim bomim of Hina^na is to attain 
Arhathood or final liberation of the self from the whirl of 
existence through strict ethical discipline and the processes 
of ‘Jhsna' (Sk dfyana, meditation), the final aim of Mahayana 
was to attain Buddhahood in and through different stages of 
Bodhisattvahood, which is a state of perfect knowledge about 
the void-nature of the self and the not-self mixed up with an 
emotion of universal compassion for the redemption of all 
the suffering beings The conception of Bodhisattvahood, 
very important as it is in Mahayana Buddhism as well as 
m all forms of Tantric Buddhism, requires some elaboration 
The belief of the followers of Mahavana is that every man 
na> , every bdng of the world, is a potential Buddha , he 
has within him all the potency of becoming the perfectly 
enlightened one ( Samyak-sambuddha ) which latent possi- 
bility can be made patent only through the attainment of 
pci feet knowledge, associated with universal compassion, 
which prompts one to utilise that knowledge in missionary 
activities for the uplift of all beings. The ideal of missionan' 
life was consequently preferred to the ideal of the attainment 
of final extinction (nirsane). Bodhisattvahood means the 
attainment of the Bodhi-mmd {JBodhi-cilla)^ which is defined 
as a unified state of \ acuity {JSnnyala) and universal com- 
passion {Kamna) * 

The other noteworthy departure in Mahayana was the 
development of the docctic conception of the three Ka%a'i 
(bodies) of the Buddha. The Hinavanists conceived the 
Buddha only as a historical personage In the life and acti- 
vities of ^akyamuni ; but wnth the Mahayanists the Buddha 
IS no particular historical personage, he is but the 
principle as the totality of things and beings in an unquali- 
' Bed state of all-cxistcnce. Tlus ulbmatc principle has three 
aspects, known as the three Kayas of the Buddha, viz., the 

1 tarma bhnnam iaih-altamiu snalam H 

.^rt~zuhya-samSja-taalra (G O S I, p 
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Dfaarma-kaya , primordial element, or the ‘thatness’ 
underlying all that existsj, the Sambhoga-kaya (the body 
of bliss, or the effulgent body in the foim of the Bodhisattvas) 
and the Nirmana-kaya (t « , the body of transformation, or 
the historical personage of Buddha) ^ With these funda- 
mental changes in outlook and a predominance of philoso- 
phical thought and the culture of the supreme virtues 
{psramtU) Mahayana Buddhism flowed on side by side with 
Knayana for centuries But as, on the one hand, this free- 
dom of' thought, broadness of outlook and spirit of liberal- 
ism liberated Buddhism from the walls of narrow scholas- 
ticism and raised it from the selfish hankering of personal 
liberation to the sublimity of a religion for suffering humanity. 
It, on the other hand, contamed the germs ol indiscipline 
and the revelry of wild thoughts which reduced Buddhism 
to a body of unintelligible muttcrings and a system of prac- 
tices which are unconventional It should be observed that 
the pledge of Mahayana was the redemption of suffering 
humamty as a whole, nay, the liberation of all beings 
With this end m view the apostles of Mahayana had to make 
their religion catholic enough to make it acceptable even to 
the most ordinary people of the society In other words, 
Mahayana, as a religion for all people, had to make provision 
within Its fold for people of widely different tastes and 
intellectual calibre It is for this reason that heterogeneous 


elements of faith and religious practices began first to ciwp 
m and then to rush mto the province of Buddhism For 
ordinary people rebgion consists m the belief in innumerable 
gods and goddesses, in ame-honoured customs, muttering 
of mystic formulas, and in the paraphernalia of ritts, cere- 
monies and practices, when through the 
ting aU the beings from the bondage of existence Mahayana 
began to be too much popularised, all these popular re igiw 
elements of heterogeneous nature began to be . 

mto Buddhism Though the general custom is to sty 
this composite religious system of heterogeneous 
and practices as Tantnc Buddhism, the raison rf *'” 
Tantnc Buddhism is not to be sought in this ^ 

of the rehgion It seems that with the purpose of attaining 


1 Vidtutfra 
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the final state of Buddhahood a new school developed within 
the province of Buddhism itself with a more fonvard policy. 
This forward school introduced elements like the Mantras 
and the Dharanls into the province of this rehgion. It is 
for this reason that in the Tativa-ratnsvall collected in the 
Advaya-vajra-saihgraha^ we find Mahayana sub*dmded into 
two schools^ viz-i Paramita-naya and Mantra-naya The 
principles of Mantia-naya are said to be very deep and 
subtle and inaccessible to ordinary men ; and though the 
ultimate purpose of the Mantra^sastra is the same as 
that of other ^astras, it is said to be distinctly superior 
to them because of the fact that it is free from delusions 
and is accessible only to people with a higher intellectual 
calibre * This Manti a-naya or Mantra-yana seems to be 
the intioductory stage of Tantric Buddhismj from which 
all other offshoots, like Vajra-yana, Kalacakra-yana, 
Sahaja-yana, etc , arose in later times In the Laghu-ksla- 
cakra-tantrariija-llk^, entitled VitnalarpTah}0 we find that the 
doctrines of the Paramiti-naya are written wholly in 
Sanskrit, while those of the Mantra-naya are eiqplained in 
Sanskrit, Prakiit, Apabhramsa and even m non-Sanskntic 
languages like tliose of the l^avaras and others. 

^Tradition holds Asanga, the great exponent of the Ye^a- 
cara school, to be responsible for the introduction of Tantn- 
cism in Buddhism , he again, in his turn, is believed to have 
been initiated into this mystic cult by Maitrcya in the Tusita- 
heaven Othcis, on the othei hand, hold that Nagaijuna, 
the renowned exponent of the Madhyamika school, was 
the real founder of the esoteric school, and that he, in bis 
turn, leceived the doctrines from the Celestial Buddha 
Vairocana through the divine Bodhisattva Vajra-sattva 
in the “iron tower” in South India. 


Apart from these traditions, some scholars are disposed 
to think that in the Ma/iajano-JKfra-fanftara of Asafiga there 
^ clear references to tlie scxo-yogic practice of the Tanfric 
uddhists In the Sutra-lankSra the word parSvrth occurs 
several times m connection ivith acts which constitute the 
1 Edited by MM H P ^5stri,G O.S.No XL. 
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supreme greatness of the Buddha. One of these ^■erses 
runs thus, “In the pafavxth of sexual union supreme great- 
ness is obtained, (namely) in the enjojment of Buddha- 
happiness and m looking svithout impure thoughts at a 
wife Sylvain Levi in translating tins verse suggests 
that “paruvrttt of sexual aet” alludes to “the mystic eouplcs 
of Buddhas and Bodhisattvas which have so much import- 
ance in Tantrnnsm ” But Winternitz in his notes on tlic 
'‘Guhyasamaja Tantra and the Age of Tanfra”^ doubts 
this interpretation of Levi and suggests that parsvrtti means 
nothing but “turning aade, discard ” The phrase mai- 
thunasya paraortit may really refer to the Tnntiic scxo-vogic 
practice through which there is the enjojment of bliss 
similar to that aiising from the sexual act, — and the signi- 
ficance of this mystic union and the consequent enjoy- 
ment of blissful union is given in the Sutra-lonkSm itself* 
If tins interpretation of the word paravrltt in the present 
context be accepted, it mav be inferr^ that the TSntric ideas 
were already picvalcnt in Mahajana Buddhism in the 
time of AsaAga (-Ith-Stli ccntuncs AD), and the tradition 
of Tantricism being introduced in Buddhism by Asanga 


himself becomes to a great extent significant. _ ^ 

Some scholars are again of the opinion that the T.intnc 
elements ivcrc introduced into Buddhism Ij> Lord Buddha 
himself as a mere provision for the laities whose intellectual 
calibre and moial equipment w'ould not allow 
follow the path chalked out by him. Thus Dr B Bhatta- 
carva sai'S,-«Tliough Buddha was antagonistic to all 
sorts of sacrifices, necromancy, sorcen- or magic. He is 

credited nevertheless with hasmg ghen 

cerning Mudras, hLindalas and Tantras. 
virtue of these, prosperity m this 

In his less advanced disciples, who seemed to cate mom f^ 

this world than for the Ninmna preached 

Buddha's time w.is so steeped m 

icligion which d.-ircd forbid all kinds of mxgif, sor > • 


1 

/'w rfar« !»«««« rf-ioo 

Indton Jhstmfal i t , « 

3 Cvtmrt'rfls/rar Dr P C Bicrfn.p 
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necromancy could hardly hope to withstand popular oppo- 
sition. A clever organiser as Buddha was, he did not fail 
to notice the importance of incorporatmg ma^cal practices 
in his religion to make it popular irom all points of 
view and attract more adherents thereby”^ As a conclu- 
sive evidence of Uus inference Dr. Bhattaclrya refers to 
Buddha’s belief in the four “tddftiV* {rddht) or miraculous 
power obtained by the advanced disciples and also to a 
verse in the Taltva-sarhgraka of ^antaraksita and its com- 
mentary' by Kamalaslla, where Buddha himself is said to 
have prescribed ^'lantra, Mudra, Mandala, etc , for his 
lay disciples But the mere behef in the ‘^rdild" is no con- 
vincing proof of Buddha’s sanction of Tdntricism^ and the 
evidence of ^antaiaksita and Kamalasila (which too is 
extremely insuffident by itself) cannot be credited much 
on the ground tliat they flourished about fourteen hundred 
vears after the advent of Buddha. Of course, we find occasional 
references to Tantnc pracdcm including the sex-element 
even in the time of Buddha,® but vvc find no conclusive 
evndence in any early record of Buddha’s sanction to TSntri- 
cism as the mere policy of a devcr organiser, 

INithout entering into any controversy on the point we 
mav sav that it will perhaps be wrong to suppose that 
Xantricism was introduced into Buddhism at any particular 
time by any particular man Belief in Mantra or m the 
mysterious power in the sound of a particular syllable 
or a string of such syllables is a social heritage with the 
Indian masses from the hoary past Such a belief in various 
forms is to be occasionally found in early Buddhism also. 
ISorship of the Stupa, reverence for the mystic Bodhi- 
majidala, or the circle round the famous tree beneath 
which Buddha attained his Bodhi (perfect knowledge) 
were popular features also of early Buddhism. The postures 
Md gestures of Buddha were also held mystically significant, 
^lese are elements in early Buddhism which no doubt paved 
the patli for the vigorous propagation of the Mantra, 


* bv Dr.B Bhattacaiya, p 48 

SS<ftsra-«ar3-(Vol. I?), by Dr. 
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Mudra (posture and gestures) and Mandala (mystic dia* 
gram) elements in Tanlric Buddhism 
A popular tendency is manifest among some of the 
scholars to dcteiminc the priority cither of the Hindu 
Tantras or of the Buddhist Tantras We have pointed out 
in the Introduction and we shall have other occasions to 
repeat, that Tantricism wiUi its heterogeneous natuic 
IS neither exclusively Hindu, nor exclusively Buddhist in 
origin. It IS an ancient religious cult of India manifesting 
Itself sometimes as Hindu being associated with Hindu 
theology, thoughts and ideas and sometimes as Buddhist 
in association with later Buddhist theology, thoughts and 
ideas. In view of this fact it will not be sound to say, as 
has sometimes actually been said, that tlic Hindu Tantras 
arc later in oiigin and arc derived fiom the Buddhist Tan- 
tias We have seen that Asanga has traditionally been held 
to be the propagator of Tantricism in Buddhism , but the 
tradition of the existence of a vast arrav of Agamas during 


the days of Asanga or even in earlier times cannot altogether 
be brushed aside. Tlicsc ancient Agamic texts seem to be 
the source of all Tantnc texts. That an extensive Tantric 
literature existed m the da}'S of Somananda and Utpala 
IS well-known Internal evidences show that most of tliMC 
works, even as tlicy were then known, were vcr\ o 
Abhinava Gupta’s (10 AD) ssoik Tmin-Ua is based 
on many ancient Agamas, which were accessible to 
him personally A study of the Buddhist Tantras ^d 
Hindu Tantras will show that tlie.e are n«nicro„, points 
of contact implying thcieL> that ihtv had a common 
cultuial background in the past, .i.nvr in 

Apait from the 

details from one .nnothcr, the .f , " ,e 

and the Buddhist Tantras a.e the ^ 

coloiii and tone that a „„„Iiritj lain 

have occasions to nfer to iiicsc 

on we do not pioposc to .ntrod.iced in 

litcnilh means that IjV „„|,Ies ili.il 

kept up ' 
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have got the capacity of keeping up the reUg-ous Itfe of a 
man In the Bolhualtva-bhumi of Vasubandhu wc find a 
discourse on the nature of the Dharanis and a phdosophical 
explanation for the adoption of these unmeaning Mantras 
for the realisation of the ultimate Irutli 

According to the Bodktsalha-bhutni the Dhaianis of the 
Bodhisattva are of four kinds, vz , Dhaima-dharani, Artha- 
dharanl, Mantia-dharani and the Dharani for the attain- 
ment of the transcendental merit of forbearance belonging 
to the Bodhisatlxa {BodkuattBa-kfdnti-labhsya ca dkarani). 
The Dhaima-dhlram is composed of that kind of Mantras 
thiough the hearing of which (even though they are not 
explained in any Sxstra or by any preacher) the follower 
attains memory (sm li), perfect knowledge (prejna) and 
spiritual strength (balei) Artha-dhirani is that type of 
Mantras through the mystic power of which the correct 
significance {arlka] ol the Dharmas (which significance is 
never explained in any ^astra or by any pi cachet) is revealed 
to the follower in a spontaneous way. The Mantra-dharam 
enables a man to attain perfection. The Dharani for the 
attainment of lorbcarance (}.^Snli) is the Mantra thiough 
which the ultimate nature of the Dharmas is revealed to 
the leciter , through the rcah&ation of the ultimate immu- 
table nature of the Dhaimas the follower attains generosity 
of heart which produces in him the ment of forbearance.*^ 

In this connection, however, Vasubandhu gives a philo- 
sophical explanation of how the ultimate immutable nature 
of the Dharmas can be realised through the Mantras of 
unmeanmg syllables, such as ‘‘itt null kiti bktksamti paddni 
svSha" He says that these syllables, oiz , “ifi mifi ftifi, etc.,” 
have got no meamng whatsoever, — and the follower through 
concentration should rcahse the truth that these Mantras 
can liave no meaning at all, — this unmeanmgness is their 
real meaning. Through this absolute negation of all possi- 
ble meanings to the Mantra, the real meaning of the Mantra 
as pure void is intuitively revealed to a man. Thus this 
realisation of the meaning of the Mantras (as pure negation) 
helps the man to lealisc in pure intuition the nature of the 
Dharmas as csscncelcss But thi mgh tins negation of all 
i BadHualUt-bliar’, Ld b> Uotai Wogihara (Tok’ o) pp 272-71 
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meanings to the Mantras a unique tianscendcntal, unmu- 
table meaning is icvealed to the heart of the Sadliaka , 
tills immutable nature is the real nature of all things.^ 

Closely associated with this Mantia>clement is the 
Mudra element, which m Buddhism in general is but the 
dilTcrent signs made by the particular position of the hands 
and the fingeis.’’ This Mudra^elcmcnt, however, with the 
Mantra-element and some other csoteiic piactices has a 
deeper significance in the Yogie Sadhana of the TSntiics, and 
as the Mantia-clcment contains all the secrecy of the 


potency of sound, the Mudra element contains all the secrecy 
of touch as associated witli the potency of the physiological 
system With Mantia and Mudra the element of Mandala 
or describing of mystic ciicles was also introduced 
But once the portals of Buddhism were flung open to 
let in elements of csoterism, all the traditional beliefs in 
gods, demi-gods, demons and ghosts, magic, chaims and 
SOI eery with all their details rushed in and quickly changed 
the whole ethico-rcligious outlook of Buddhism, To these 


^ gain were added elements of Yoga, — Hatha-yoga, Laya- 
yoga, Min'ra-yoga and Rtja-yoga. All these elements made 
for the growth of the elaborate system of Tantric Buddhism 
ra tiim manira /iadai0m earn sattgak prahpama am-arlhm mjmn aS'mil- 


art* im tamjmk pralieidtiyali leajam evS smUi pamtah I J 3 ^asar mm 

mraWiiatoa-JiiaMiw/B afonmm Bedlumt^Umi, P- ^3 

2 Itrtould he noted here that the ivoid MOdra m the Tantnca nd the 
Yo™ literature har got different meanuigi In the ^ntrss it 
tlie^!^]inan to be selected in the secret practice lo Hatha-iwga « r rfm to 
includiOR control of limbs, muscles, nerves and the vitel 
We have again different descnpiions of four iyp« 
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It is to be noticed that in the catlier phase of Tantric 
Buddhism emphasis was laid generally on the elements of 
Mantra, Mudra, Mandala, Abhiscia (imUation and the 
ceremonies associated with it), etc, but giadually the sexo- 
yogic practice also began to be referred to. In course of 
evolution, however, ihe scxo->'ogic pracUcc came to be 
hplfl as the most important esoteric pracucc for the attmn- 
ment of the final state of supreme bliss, all the other prac- 
tices and ceremonies being held as preparatory accessories. 
The SIX kmds of ritual intended for the good or evil of 
anybody (^Abhteara) and the five accessories of wine (jnadya), 
meat {jnathsa), fish woman (’) (mtidrd) and sexual 

intercourse (matlAuna) gradually made their way into 
Buddhism.^ 

This composite system of Tantricism with the introduc- 
tion of the sexo-)ogic practice came to be known by the 
general name of Vajra-yana or the Adamantine path.‘ 
Kazi Dawa-samdup m his introduction to the Srl-cakra- 
sambhararlanlra divides this Vajia-yana into further paits, 
114:., Kriya-tantra-yana, Carya-tantra-yana and Yoga-tan- 
tra-yana ; the last is again sub-divided into Maliayoga- 
tantra-i'ana, Anuttara-yoga-tantra-yana and Atiyoga-tantra- 
yana. The general custom, however, is to divide Vajra- 
yana into four classes sic., Knya-tantra, Carya-tantra, 
Yoga-tantra, and Anuttara-tantra. The first two classes 
are called ‘lowci Tantras’ inasmuch as they are concerned 
witli the rites, ceremomes, worship of gods and goddesses 
and other pracbccs ; and the latter schools aic known as 
‘higher Tantras’ inasmuch as they desenbe yogic processes 
for the realisation of the ultimate truth and also contain 
discussions on the nature of the ultimate reality’’. 


1 Wedonot. iioucicr, Hnd any direct mention of the /ViRot-ma-Jtamrin 

the Buddhist Tantras , but mc Bod sporadic mcntioa of wine, hsh, meat, etc 
and much ot Mudra and sexual mtercouese We abo find frequent icference 
to the Ainre.tan.a-£ima or fi\e otgeecs of desire through the enjoyment of 
which perfeaton can be attained ' 

2 Ihe onginal name Mantra-y5na u also often found used in a general 

renm for Iat« Bu^hut Tmioc schoob C^. Hecyra-bayila, MS (Cam- 
bridge Add No 16991. p 43 , J&ma-cajra-smsrMa, p 54 (G O S 1 

commentanontheDaflStaseorKfinha-pada.verseKo 12 

3 In this conneetum compare abo four divisions in the arraneement of 
the \a.vnava.tantras (found m the Fa^ma-tm'ra), ik , Jnina-pada. \oBa- 

pada, Knva-pada and Can a-p7da (Sec JR.AS . 1901, p 900} ® 
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There is still another customary way of dividing Tantiic 
Buddhism into tliicc schools, viz; Vajia-yana, Kala-cakra- 
yana and Sahaja-yana ^ Hus division seems to us eironc- 
ous inasmuch as Kala-cahra-ySna and Saliaja-yana seem 
to us to be schools williin Vajia-yana. MM H. P ^astri 


spealws of Nathisin as anothci school of Tantiic Buddhism ’ 
As we shall devote separate chaplets to the pioblcms 
legal ding the iialiiic, oiigin and giouih of Nafhisni’' we do 
not pioposc to discuss at this stage the question of lU 
I elation to T.inliic Buddhism TIic pioblcm of Kala-cakia- 
yana, howcvci, appeals to us pcrplcMiig About its iiatuic 

Waddell says in liis Lamaism, “In the tenth cciiliiry 

ADj the Tantiic phase developed in Noithein India, 
Kasmii and Nepal into monstrous and polydemonist 
doctiinc, the Kala-cakra, with its demonical Buddhas, 
which inco'poiatcd the Mantiayana piacticcs, and called 
Itself the Vajrayaiia, or the “Thunderbolt-vehicle,’ and 
Its followeis wcic named Vajra-caiya, or, ‘followers of the 


Thundcibolt.”! In another place he says— “Tlic extreme 
development of the Tfintrio phase was reached with tlie 
Kila-cakra, which, although rawer thy of being consideicd 
as a philosophy, must be rcfeired to here as a docliinal 
basis It is merely a course of Tantric development of the 
Adi-Buddha theoiy combined with puerile mysticism of 
Mantiayana, and it attempts to explain aeation and the 
secret powers of nature by tlie union of the Kalt, not only 
with Uie Dhyam Buddhas, but even with Adi-Buddha 
himself”® The account and mterpretauon given by Mr. 
Waddell seem to us to be based on confused ideas about 
Tibetan Buddhism We have not yet been able to discover 
the leason behind tlie general tendency of associating tlic 
p„Tne Kala-cakra-yana wth the tenible aspect of Tanlnc 
Buddhism MM H. P. ^astri, however, says on tlus point, 
“What IS Kala-cakia-yana 9 The word Kala mrans 
time, death and destruction. Kala-cakra is the w ec 

I byS Tf Vo 

Poltawers in Ortssa of Mr N Vasu 

3 Vid$ .. o - 

4 Lamaism, by Waddell, p 15 


5 Ibid 
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of destruction, and Kala-cakra-yana means the vehicle 
for protection against the whcdi of destruction But this 
explanation of MM Sastil is not confirmed by any textual 
evidence. 

The traditional view concerning the origin of Sri-ksla- 
edkra-mula-tantra, which is recorded in the Ahkimiramana 
Sutra- IS that it was delivered by the Baddha at ^ri Dhanya 
Kataka Rcgaiding this system Csoma dc Koros says that 
it was introduced in India from ^ambhala at about 965 A D 
We have at our disposal a text of the Srl-kala-cakra- 
tanlrc? a study of which does not substantiate the statement 
that Kala-cakra-yana is that school of Tantric Buddhism, 
which introduced demonic Buddhas in it, — at least, it is 
not the mam characteristic by which the school should be 
recognised In the text at our disposal the Lord has ex- 
plained how Uie universe with all its objects and localities 
aie situated in the body and how time in all its divisions 
and sub-divisions day, night, fortmght, month, year, 

etc } IS within the body m the processes of the vital wind 
{prana-viyu) In the text Sahaja has been explained and also 
the details of the scxo-yogic practice for the attainment of the 
Sahaja The only thing that strikes the reader is the stress 
laid on the control of the vital winds {prsna and apsna and 
the results attained thereby. A. study of the commentary 
on tlie text {Laghurkala-cakra-tantra-Taja-tikS, entitled Fimafo- 
prabha) also reveals on fundamental difference between the 
tenets of Vajra-yana Buddhism and those of Kala-cakra- 
yana. The stress on yoga seems, however, to be the special 
fcatuie, if thcie be any at all, of Kala-cakra-yana. 

It 15 intercstmg to note here that similar doctrines of 
Kdla-cakra aie elaborately described and explained m a 
fairly old text like the "lanirS-loka of Abhinava Gupta. The 
sixth chapter of the Tattlra-loka (which is a fairly big chapter) 
IS devoted to the exposition of the doctiinc of Kala (time) 
and the process of keeping oneself above the influence of 
the whirl of Ume. Time (Kdia) in all its phases (day and 
night, foitnight, month, year, etc) has been explained 

1 AMcm Buddhism, etc , Introduction, p 8. 

2 Pa^ Sam Jon Zaug , p 37 

3 MS. Cainliridgc Add , 1301. 
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here mainly with rcrcrcncc to the functions of the vital wind 
(mainly prsna and apnna) spread through the whole ner- 
vous system and the process of con ti oiling time is to contiol 
the vital wind in the nerves thiough yogic practices. 

(tv) Mode of Transformalion of Hu Alavi Ideas of 
Mahnyana to those of Tantrtc Baddhtstn 


Beluic we pass on to the fundamental cliaraetciistics of 
haliajci ynna, on which the Carya-padas aiC based, we deem 
It iiLCcssaiy hcic to make a very shoit survey of the mode 
of tiansroiination ol some of the philosophical ideas of 
hJahay.iiia Buddhism into those of Tantric Buddhism. 
Tantiicisin seems to be a religious under-cuiicnt, origin- 
ally independent of any abstiusc metaphysical speculation, 
flowing on fiom an obscure point of time in the religious 
Iiistoty of India IVilh these piactices and >ogic pioccsscs, 
which chaiacteiisc Taiilticism as a whole, diflerent philo- 


sophical, or lathei theological, systems got closely asso- 
ciated in diflbient times, and tlie associaUoii of the piactices 
with the fundamental ideas of Mahayana Buddhism will 
explain tlic origin and development of Tantiic Buddhism 
Being associated with the Tantiic system the fundamental 
of Buddhis m underwent a gieat change , oi it may 
also be that the tianslbrmation of the fundamental ideas 
by lay people, who were indiscriminately admitted into tlie 
scliool of Mahayana, facilitated Uie assoriation of Buddhism 
wiUi Tantriasm There seems to have been a mutual 
intciaclion between the cause and the effect in either ease 
In this mode of transfoimation the most impoitant point 
is the transformation of the idea of Sunyata (vacuity) into 
the idea of Vajra, or the thundeibolt. The Siinyata-naturc 
of the world is its ultimate immutable nature, as immutable 
as the thunderbolt, and so it is called the Vajia It has been 
said m the Adsaytt-oajrarsamgraha,—'‘S^nyol^, which is firm, 
substantial, indivisible, impenetiable, incapable of bang 
burnt and imperishable, is called the Vajia m** * 


1 dtdham sdmm ejeutirjem BCchtd}S bliedja-laksauain 
aishi OBiaSsi ea sunjialS e^mumle H 
Atbma-vajra-samgnhtt (G O S ), p 37 

qf „U0, 
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formation of Sunyata to Vajra will explan the title Vajra- 
ySna and in Vajra-yana all the gods, goddesses, at tides lor 
worship, yo^c practices and elaborate rituals have been 
maiked with Vajia to specialise them fiom their originally 
accepted nature. The supreme deity of Vajra-yana is the 
Vajia-satlva {vajra —iunyaii = vacuity , rallva — quintessence), 
who IS of the nature of puic consciousness {mjiiapti mBlrats 
of the Vijnina-vadin Buddhists) as associated with Sunyata 
in the fotm of tlie absence of subjectivity and objectivity.^ 
All the other gods of Vajia-y ina arc gencially niaiked by a 
mtmature figure of the Vajra-sattva in the crest. This 
Vajra-sattva as the Loid Supreme has been described by 
and invoked with various attributes in all the Taiitias 
belon^ng to Vigra-yana. 

The Vajra-sattva is often found in the Buddhist Tantias 
conceived exactly in the mannei of the Upanisadic Brahman 
It is the Self in man, — it is the ultimate substance behind tlie 
uorld of phenomena. It is ollen spoken of as the ultimate 
reality in the form of tlie Bodhi-citta The Mahayanic idea 
of Bodhi-cuta also undciwent a change beyond recognition 
in esoteric Buddhism. Originally it was conceived as the 
mental state in wluch thcie is nothing but a strong icsolu- 
tion for the attainment of perfect wisdom {bodln) combined 
witli a strong emotion of universal compassion. Thus Bodhi- 
citta picsupposcs two dements in the Gitta, vtz, Sunyata 
the knowledge of the nature of things as pure void) 
and Kaiuna ( umvcrsal compassion ). This Bodbi-citta, 
with the demente of Sunyata and Kanina in it, marches, 
after it is produced, upwards through ten stages and 
m the final stage of Dharmamegha it attains perfection 
In the piactice of Vajra-yana particulaily in Sahaja-yana 
(whcic Sunyata and Kruna, the two elements to be united 
togctliei foi the producuon of the Bodhi-citta, were identi- 
fied with the female and the male oi Prajna and (Upaya) 
Bodlii-citta is conceived as the extremely blissful state of 
mind pioduccd thiough the sexo-yogic piactice. In yogic 
practices the union of the seed and tlie ovum is also known 

m ityilS Myraitt ity uhtam—jBSlacall-vajrj-mSlS-lattlm 
MS (B N Fans, Sans No. 17), p 1 (B). 

1 AdNya-jajra-sm^aha (G.O S }, p 24. 
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as Bodlu-cilla and it has been licid tliat in t)ie pmcess of 
pioduclion this liodhi-cilta acquiics the nature of the five 
elements, 1114;, earth, water, fiic, an and ether and thus it 
stands as the ultimate substance of tlic uiiwcisc * 

Closely 1 elated to the history of the tiansfoimation of 
tlic idea of Bodhi-citta IS the Insloiy of the tiansfoi Illation of 
the ideas of Sriny>it.i and Kanina into the idc.is ol the remale 
and the male In Malulyana tests ire find that ^unyata 
is Prajitii, i e , pcifect knowledge of the void nature of 
tlic self and the Dhaiinas Karuna 01 iinivcisal comiinssion 
IS called the IJpaya, t e , the menus 01 the cspcdiciicc for 
the attaininctil of the Bodhi-citta These two tcinis, Piajiia 
and Upaya, arc found ahcaily used by tlic TaihaiSvadm 
Awaghosa as well as bv Nigiijiuia, the c\poienl of the 
Madhyamika school.* Up.iya is gcncially c\plained in the 
Mahayanic tests like the SaiMkima-pwi'lariLa^ and ih.. 
Botlfitsallva-bhiimt* as inissionaiy woiks which are piomplcd 
by univcisal compassion for the suircring beings This 
Piajna as pet feet wisdom was conceived as absolutely passive, 
the negative aspect of the reality and the piimoidial souicc 
of all entities; wheicas Upaja, because of Us dynamic 
naluic, began to be conceived as the positive and the active 
aspect of the icahly Upaya bungs into cMstencr in the 
phenomenal world all the cnUlics, the possibility of which 
lie in the FrajnS or the void Unlike the Samkhya system 
and the populai VedanUe thoughts, the negative or passive 
01 the unqualified aspect of the icahly as pcifcct knowledge 
was conceived as the female in the Buddhist school, — and 
the positive or active principle was conceived as the male 
When thus the idea of the male and tlic female could once 
creep into Buddhism the whole outlook began to change, 
and the production of Bodhi-citla thiough the unification 
of void-knowledge and univcisal compassion was trans- 


1 Dohalow of KSnba-p5iI-i Doha Ko 7 See abo 5?® 

(A SB No 11317), pp 37(B)-38(A) , also Sampultki MS. (A SB, No 

tne of FailhmMidimna ^ Sui^i, ctj C6, 99 Cf abo Msd^emAa-vtttt 
oTN5^^^^unB.La "^BU« 

4 is but the firicciith socUon ol ijic JM'aw-W/onu of 

Vn-iiiljanillra Ldilul by Umai tVogiliani, Tokyo, pp ..61-72 
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formed into the production of great bliss through the 
yogic union of the female and the male. 

We shall see later on that with this identification of 
Prajna and Upaya with the female and the male the idea 
of ^akti and ^iva was established m the Buddhist Tantras, 
—and through this transformation of Prajna and Upaya 
to the female and the male the sexo-yogic practice could 
be associated with Mahay^a philosophy. Again, consis- 
tently with the theory of all the Tantras that the human 
organism is but an epitome of the universe and that all 
truth is within this body, the Tantric Buddhists had to 
locate all the philosophical truths within this physical 
organism, — and m that attempt Prajna and Upaya have 
been identified witli the two important nerves in the left 
and the right of the Spinal Chord, and these nerves are 
fcnoivn m joga-hterature in general as Ida, and Pingala, the 
moon and the sun, the left and the right, vowels and con- 


sonants, ctc^ The middle nerve, corresponding to the 
SusumnT of the Hindu Tantras, is called the Avadhutika 
tlirough which Bodhi-citta passes in its upward march from 
thc^ Nirmana-cakra (^. the Nirmana-kaya of Buddha), 
which IS situated in the region of the navel, first to Dhanna- 
cakra {cf. Dhaima-kaya) m the heart and then to Sambhoga- 
cakra (cf Sambhoga-kaya) in the ncclc and thence it 
passes to the lotus m the head producing supreme bliss. 

In tins connccuon wc should take notice of the import 
of the concept of Advaya (non-duality) and Yuganaddha 
(principle of union) as wc find tlicm in esoteric Buddhism. 
Originally the word Yuganaddha implies the synthesis 
of all duahty in an absolute principle of unity This 
pnnciplc of Yuganaddha or union is very cleaily cxplamcd 
in the fifth chapter {Titganaddlia-hrama) of the PeSicarkrama^ 
It IS said theie that Yuganaddha is a state of unity reached 
through the purging off of the two notions of the world 
process (mmiara) an absolute cessation (nirrjfi), through the 
realisation of the ultimate mtuie of both the phenomenal 
(Mmk/eia) and the absolute {ojaBadSna), through the syn- 
thesis of thought constructions of all corporeal existence 

with the notion of the formless. It is the unification of the 

* S»e Infra 
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Giahya (perceivable) with the Grahaka (pcrceivcr), of tlic 
tcmpoial with the eternal, of Prajfia (perfect knowledge) 
with Karuna (universal compassion) * To enter into 
the final abode or the ‘thatness* (talhala) in body, speech 
and mind and thence to come down again and to turn 
to the world of miseries, — to know the natuic of Samvrti 
(the piovisional tiuth) and the Faramrirtha (the ultimate 
truth) and then to unite them together — this is what is 
called the immutable state of Yuganaddlia ~ In the Tngana- 
ddlia-prttksitt of Adoaya^iij}a-sadig»elia we find that tiic nature 
of the union of Sunyata and Karuna is incompi chcnsiblc , 
they remain always in union.^ In the Prema-paTieaka of the 
same tc\t Sunyata has been spoken of as the wife and Karu- 
nii, which is the manifestation of Sunyata, has been spoken 
of as the husband and the i elation between them is that of 
conjugal love, which is but natuial {sahmam prma) So 
inscpai able arc they in then deep love that Sunyata without 
her husband, manifestation, would have been dead and 
Karuna (or Kxp^) without Sunyata would have always 
suflcrcd bondage In the Ssdkona-msls it has been said that 
the one body of the ultimate nature which is the unity of 
both iSunyata and Kaiuiia is called the ncutci {napamsaka) 
or as Yuganaddlia.' 

This principle of Yuganaddlia is the same as the principle 
of non-duahty (ncfwpvr). Tlic piinciplc of conjugal union 
mmifiiina or kama-kala as it is railed m the Kama-kala- 
vtlSsa) of the iSaiva and l^akta Tantias oiigmallv refers to 
the same principle ® There also the designations of the 


I samsHro nivjllts cili kalfiana-drqja-i’arjanSI I 
tkibhSvo bhaotd yalra ragnnaddham lad irowrt II 
samUestm iijravadSiumea jnSteS la paramSrlaalan I 
ekikUdlvem la }o lellt sa iillt jaganaddhalain II 
sSlinm-Mava-semlalpem miTAaratcn-knlpanUm I 
tklknya cared yogi m oellt jiigoniid^kam II 
giahydS ea grSluikan eaioa dvidbS-btiddmr na ndJiale I 
abhittnulU Uiavedyalra tad nhayaganaddhakam II 
snsvala-e^eda-baddhm la yah prahsya pravarlale I 
yiipmaddha-kraamkhyaia oat latloam vetlt sa pandilah II 
prajaa-kaiimayor aikyam jnafiwwJ yalm prmarlale 1 
mganaddha UiUa/Stah knaao'yam buddho-goearah n _ 

yagaaaaa M S N Paris. Sans 65), p 31 (B) et seq. 

Z Ibtd „ , 

3 Adu<^vtijT(t~samgraha, \G p S }, p 49 

4 (G OS), Vol llj pp _ I C 4 I -o Mrt VTT^ 

5 See Kama-kalU-tnlasa (Kaimlri Senes of Tc\ls nncl Studies, No, XII), 

yerses 2, 5, 7 and the commenftry on verse No, 7i 
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male and the female or of the seed and the ovum were used 
originally to explain the two aspects of the absolute reality, 
static and dynamic, negative and positive ; and their union 
refers to tire unity in the ultintate truth But though this 
analogy of the male and the female or of the seed and the 
ovum has often been declared to be merely a mode of ex- 
pression,^ yet in practice it has, more often than not, been 
taken as real in both the Hindu and the Buddhist Tantras. 
We have seen that the two cardinal prindples of Sunyata 
and Karuna or Prajna and Upaya were transformed in 
Vajra-yana to the female and the male, and this will 
explain the representation of the Tantnc Buddhist gods 
and goddesses in a state of union. Closely associated with 
the idea of Adva^-a and Yuganaddha is the idea of Sama- 
rasa or the sameness or oneness of emotion. In a deeper 
sense Sama-rasa means the realisation of the oneness of the 
unwerse amidst all its diversities,— it is the realisation of 
one truth as the flow of a unique emotion of all-pervading 
bliss. In the Hei.ajra~tantra it has been said that in the Sahaja 
or the ultimate state there is the cognition of neither Frajfla 
nor of UpSja, — there is no sense of duality of difference 
anyivhere ; in such a state everything, — ^whether the lowest, 
or the middle or the best — should be realised as the same ® 


The self should be realised as neither something static, nor 
something dynamic ; through the transcendental medita- 
tion on the underl)ing oneness of the cosmic principle 
everything should be viewed as of the same character and 
function ® All the entities come out of transcendental 


knowledge of the form of Sama-rasa, — they are all equal 
and non-dual in nature^ When through the yogic process 

I See GfltrfAona-lprfro quoted in the article, Genmif lalrodiiclion to Tmira 
Pfiios^fy, b\ Dr. S. N. Dasgupta in hu Phthso^inl Essins 
I hirifme'thco-lkT^a'^ r.c rniari^ani lam ca I 
lOT’ filr' ntraRi It drasla^am tattca-bUiiatah U 
Ht,.cjm‘laolTa MS , p 22 (B) ' 

3 tthre-re'er’ tEn laifh rare' Kni'a naaS’hem I 

rs-rc I ■’•a^ttri. same-rmats taUra-bhUccaimh II 
c t _ ftid.MS.p !2{B1-23(A): 

24(A), WfU All the leises found on this point 

s^,^2:tE'Trsr^5^««w;^5.'fSwr 

4 r/tai ran at. tudmar' t'anaa rtdiale \ 

raT— r— t.-raia-;r*ri* anrlja-inSrr-sambliulem II 

of^i^dala-pSda. MS (CLB Ko 
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one enters into the state of supi erne bliss (Afier/ta-suAAa), the 
whole world becomes of the ibrm of unique emotion in the 
nature of MahS-sukha, and through this unique emotion 
of bliss the whole world as static and dynamic becomes one ^ 
This Sama-rasa has been extensively used in many of the 
Buddhist as well as Hindu Tantnc texts to signify the union 
of Frajffa and Upaya, or of the ^akti and the ^iva, or 
rather to signify tlie intense bliss that is derived from the 
sexo-yogic practice, which, in its highest intensity, has got 
the capacity of producing an absolute homogeneity m 
the psychical states and processes 

The other important innovation in Tantnc Buddhism 
is tlie idea of Maha-sukha (supreire bliss) which evolvrd 
from the idea of Niiwina in earlier Buddhism Etymologi- 


cally the word Nirvana may mean eithei ihe final stoppage 
to a flow — i e, complete cessation of the cycle of birth and 
death j — or may mean ‘blowing out’ as in the case of a 
lamp or the eternal tranqoillUy resulung from the cessa- 
tion of all the Vasana (root-instincts) and Samskarns (deep 
impressions) In eitlter case, from the idea of complete cessa- 
tion and perfect tranquilhty developed the idea of perfect 
peace in Nirvana There is, of comsc, a lot of controvcisy 
over the question whether Nirvana is any positive state at 
all; without entering mto the philosophical subflcties in- 
volved in tlie question, we may say that m populai belief as 
repicsenied thiough the populai Pali Ii lei atm e Nirvana was 
conceived as something positive - Though in Pah literature 
Nirvana is often described as something unspeakable, yet in 
course of poetic description wc find it described as supieme 
(fiaram) tianqiul {sSnta), pure {msuddha), excellent (pundo), 
calm (Jcnii), immutable {alMara), cteinal {dfmva), true {sacea)> 
infinite (cnoBte), unborn (ojSte), uncreated [osaMMta, akala), 
all alone {Lenala), and all good (nwi). It is, as Rhys Daviib 
puts it,»— “the harboui of refuge, the cool cave, the island 
amidst the floods, the place of bliss, emancipauon, libcm- 
tion, safety, tranquillity, the home of ease, the calm, the 
end of suffering, the medicine for all evil, the unshaken, 

1 VvaUa-blanS-nvsela-tallva^tiiUhi, 'iAS No 

2 Sre the discourse on Nirvnna in the Mitinda paiiAo, c litcd by Trcnelcner, 
^^S/LDuliana^ of Pah h ngaa^e Sec lJ»c \vorcl mbba n. 
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suklia IS \.'iriousIy described in the Buddhist Tantras as 
the ultimate reality transcending, or rather absorbing 
within it, both CMStcnce (hhaca) and extinction (mnmna). 
It IS described as somctliing which has neither beginning 
nor middle nor end ; it is neither existence nor annihilation, 
neither the self nor the not-sclf.* The Mahn-sUkha is the 
Loid Vajra-5att\a of the nature of the unity of Prajfia and 
Upaya j it is the non-dual quintessence of all the entities.^ 
It IS the Bodhi-citta or perfect enlightenment combined 
with compassion.* In the Hevajra-tantra it lias been said 
that Sukha or bliss is the ultimate reality, it is the Dharma- 
kaya, it is the Lord Buddha Himself. Sukha is black, it is 
jcilow, it IS red, it is white, it is green, it is blue, it is the 
whole universe , it is PrajiiS, it is Upaya, it itself is the 
union , it is cMstcncc, it is non-existence, it is the Lord 
Vajra-sattva.* 

When NirvSna was thus identified witli a state of supreme 
the attainment of an absolute state of supreme bliss %vas 
accepted to be the sammum homm of life by all the Tantric 
Buddhists.* For the realisation of such a state of supreme 
bliss they adopted a course of scxo-yogic practice. This 
concepUon of Malw-sukha is the central point round which 
all the esoteric piactices of the Tantric Buddhists grew and 


developed. . p 

After this brief account of the general charactenstics of 
Vajra-y5na Buddhism or Tantric Buddhism in general, 
and after indicating the mode of transformation of the 
cardinal principles of MahSyana into the esoteric doctnna 
of Vajra-yana, let us now concentrate our attention on the 
study of the old Bengah Carya-songs and the cognate 
DohSs. which explain the special features of tlie Sahajiya 

school of Buddhism. 

•to”"— „ 
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THE GENERAL PHILOSOPHICAL STANDPOINT 
OF THE GARYA-PADAS 

The general philosophical standpoint of the Carya-padas, 
as that of Tantric Buddhist literature in general, represents 
unsystematued notions of Mahayana philosophy including 
the negativistic tendency of the Madhyamikas and the 
positivistic tendency of Asvaghosa and of the Vijnanavada 
school led by Maitre^a, Asanga and Vasubandhu. The 
influence of monistic thought is not also negligible.^ In 
many places the Buddhist Tantras, Dohas and songs have 
frankly accepted the monistic standpoint of the Upanifads 
and the highest icality, dther in the form of the Vajra-sattva 
or the Bodhi'Citta or the hlaha-sukha or the Sahaja, has 
liccn conceived exactly in the line of the Upanisadic Brah- 
man. It may be observed in this connection that scholars 
hasc often discovered something behind the nothingness 
(iuayata) even of NSgarjuna, who has described the reality 
as neither existent, nor non-existent, nor a combination 
of both, nor the absence of both ; it is but what transcends 
the four logical categories (calastolij. Again, it may be 
pointed out that the Abhuta-parikalpa (the incrcale) or the 
Vijiiapti-matrata (pure consciousness) of the Vijiiana- 
vadin Buddhists approximates the Vcdantic conception of the 
Brahman in a striking manner. Of course, subtle points of 
dilTcrcncc there arc, but they can ver}’ easily be, and ha\c 
often actually been, missed by tlic untrained mind of ordi- 
nal y thinkers. It IS for this icasoii that the MahSvanic ideas 
have frcquemlv been confused or blended with ihc Vcdmiic 
ideas , and we shall see that there is practically no diflfci ence 
between the Vedintic idea of the reality and the idea of 
the Saliaja as conceived by the Sahajiyas. Kanha-pSda says 

1 Tor a Uetaited diicuoion on tbe philosophical poiition of the diireretit 
ichoaUof Mahiiuia Butldbnm and m relation to the Vcdantic thought, 
and alu> for adefitled stud> of the phito<iphieaI standpoint of TAotnc 
U iddhnt Kteratiire in e'ticrat reference may be made here to the study of 
the fitiject m the no-’. .1- rut Tirin' bj the preient nriter. 
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in a song that it will be a gross mistake to think that every* 
thing ends with the decay of this body “My Citta,” says 
the poet, “is perfect in vacuity ; don't be sorry at the dis* 
appearance of the skandhat or the live elements Say, how 
It can be that Kanha is no more, — ^for he is throbbing 
ibr ever pervading the whole universe Only foolish people 
are sad at the sight of the decay of the perceivable ,— can the 
flow of waves dry up the whole sea ^ Foolish people do not 
see people who are existent (in their subtle Sahaja form) 
as they do not And the cream that remains pervading the 
miHr- Here, in this world, entities neither come nor go, 
yogin Kanha reveals in these thoughts 

The «in iwin"ting philosophical note of the Cacya-songs is, 
however, of an inherent idealistic vein as associated with 
the various theories of illusion. As this idealism, associated 
with the theories of illusion, is common to the Madhyamika 
and Vijnana-vada Buddhism as well as to Vedanta, we 
shall find a mixture of the philosophical views of these 
schools in the songs of the Buddhist Sahajiya poets 
The first song of the Garya-padas begins with the assertion 
that ourmmd (alta) is solely responsible for the creation of 
the illusory world "In the unsteady mind”— says Lui-pa in 
one of his songs,— "enters Time,”* i r., the disturbed mind 
is the cause of all our spatio-temporal experiences and the 
disturbance of the mind is due to the defiling principle of 
nntme'{pT(ATiy-sbh3sa’dota-vaiat csflealyatiQt, etc— comm) 


1 ithena kikist kZhnu nnktl 

phitrox cnudtnatoilc€pam'&i\\ 

fRtc<ft8 dttha naUtA mkki kSon 1 
bkdgtftarenga kt so^ai sSara U 
mudhnaeekanttloana/Mail 
dmllia mSjhem lada ttahantf na 

As for there«tag oftt=ai^-£ad« ^ 

♦ D? Vol :^XX) but be has often differed from Dr Baschi, 

JSr?) 1§r^7d.>^?r:rd accei^ed with theimpnive. 

Vide, Infitt. 
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whereby you will escape coming and going. The rat causes 
CMStencc and makes holes , this fickle rat remains inactive 
only when skilful devices are employed. This rat is Time 
or^ death itself (i.e., the fickle mind constructs all temporal 
existence),— but in it there is no colou- When it rises to 
the void It moves there and drinks iiee'.n The rat irmaiir. 
restless (as long as it is not pacified b> the instrucUons of 
the preceptor) ■ pacify it through the instructions of the wise 
preceptor. Bhusuka says, — ^when the aciiviiics of the rat 
will be destroyed, all bondage will also be dcsirovcJ ” 

In another song of Bhusuka>p 3 da the mind has been 
compared to a deer. The song goes thus — "Near whom 
and with whom am Hiving and in what waj ' — a clamour 
is rising around from all the four quarters. The deer has 
become the enemy of all because of its own flesh. I sec, the 
hunters do not leave Bhusuka (who is like unto the fickle 
deer) even for a moment. The deer docs not touch the 
gross nor does it drink vvatci , the abode of the doe is not 
known to the deer. The doc says to the deer, hcaicst me, 
thou deer, leave this forest and become mad. While running 
in haste the hoofs of the deer arc not seen,— Bhusuka says, — 
it docs not enter into the heart of the ignorant 


Here the deer represents the mind , due to the principles 
of defilement it is always surrounded by tlic hunters who 
arc the miseries of life. As the deer is the enemy of all 
because of its own flesh, so also the alia itself is the cause 
of all Its miseries ; for, itself constructs the world of 
miseries through its own activities But when the deer 
eifla >s troubled thus admidsi the miseries of life, then 
comes the doc or the goddess Nairatma (csscncclcssnc's 
or pcrfcpt vacuity) to its help and slic t.ikcs itaw.iy from 
this world beset on all sides with the hunters 


It has been said in another song,— "Going on coiij- 
uucting foi himself (the notions ol) cxivtciice .md 0x11111- 
tion, for nothing docs man bring him under bomlige 

I It / *^>nr No * *■ ' oonii-.tion 111 il il." 

«nrv of tlip »l«r“ mil ilie dvx » 'cp' l»0P"l «»■ “’ll '"iI »"*■ 
of Hie .ermrular liicnWire. 'Ihr Mvniq Uni liir il«r w eiiri iv w ilie wf. 1 
bI mk own Itwi nl’jt'^ rrriumil mu is lUi 10 uW wt 
f.l?r t-r vnre Ilie S. Wh« .is . I.-, t. r-. .. le Us- o' •l.<'it./»l ' 
to rsoUm I' e rel,v.«i •»«-«'' l*wr ..If.., I, ,rrrr-<-.llo - 

)" ^Mo5k *«*» “ 
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We, the supralogiral Vugins (innlayoi), do not know how' 
birth, death and existence come at all to be. Death is 
exactly the same as birth. — there is no distinction betw'ccn 
being and dying. Let them, tvho are here afraid of birth and 
death, care for (the practice and ceremonies of}raraand 
rasSjana ^ Those who generally roam about (in the temples 
of) gods and goddesses become neither free from decrepitude, 
nor do they become immortaL It is not known whether 
there is karma due to birth, or there is birth due to karma ; 
Saraha, however, says — unt^kable is that abode. Due 
to the bcginningless root-instincts {vSSanS) man falsely 
constructs the notions of existence and extinction and thus 
himself puts the fetters of bondage on him. When the cilia 
becomes tranquillised there is no birth — ^no death, — ^no bon- 
dage — no libetadon, — so all the differences between all 
these and anti-theses vanish at once. 

In another place Lui-pada sa>s, — “Existence does not 
come, neither is there non-existence ; — who does understand 
the truth in this way ? Incomprehensible indeed is the nature 
of pure consciousness, — says Lui ; in the three elements it 
sports but It itself is not known. How can the Agamas and 
the Vedas explain tliat, whose colour, sign and form are 
not known’ By speaking of what, should I give an exposi- 
tion of truth ? Just like the moon in water it is neither real 
nor unreal. How should it be thought of’ — says Lui, 1 


1 Tills eiidentl> refen to the practice of cbe Rasavana-sehosI orvo-ins 
who_ tned to csoim death through a sogic process atm to the pcoccs. of 
Kasavana (seei^ra) Wc miv uiadcntalh aouce another practice held 
m the tsmple or the lamas orTibet It has been said: — ^'.Another service 
knotin bv ihcMonsolian name TuiurgnAji has for object die preparation 
™«ial ir’iu includes praver. ab.oIutioad^ a 

recital of all the ablutions inadcbiSakva-muai,andfinaHvthanks-iir— 
Pelwcm the Gtst and the second part of the rite is performid the prepita- 
lon of the hoh w at«. One of the priest’s assistants'l^es a mirS^St 

divinities, another takes the rsn-f 
water and pouts U upoa the minor. The 
w«;ch flows off ard is bebeved to have caucht the imaee 
bv Cfe'ns-Bc’osi-Tibelan'^d 

r ". fovrdx inpes the mirror with a silken napkm 

rovdaqMoap) rifceen Iibat’ons are mad: in this wap and at the cad 
rfthc i^onj the lustra! wat^e- is off into ‘abum-pa aad“t 

on the samficial altar Tbe-eaTter it is used for the asoetsioa of offerings 
and wvshinc the msuths of the *La«ia,% while 
hr siirr rmpose as ikies hoJv water amanit Cart o'fcs ’ In^, ’ ^ 

^ Grttr, p?k ' 
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£i1se constructions are destroyed.”^ Bhade<-pada says in one 
of his songs, — “Uptil now I was absorbed in self-illusion, — 
but now 1 realise the truth through the instruction of my 
good preceptor. Now my great atta is not, — ^it has falleh 
down into the ocean of the void. I behold the ten quarters 
all void, — without the atta there is neither any merit nor 
any dement. The wise preceptor has explained to me all the 
illusions and I have destroyed them all in the void. Says 
Shade, — Talcing that which is indivisible (i.e., nbn-dual), I 
have devoured the great mind.”‘ The active mind brings iu 
the question of morality ; but when it is destroyed there is 
neither any morality nor immorality, — merit and demerit 
are all provisional.^ In another song of Saraha-pada we 
find, — “O my mind, to dnve away the impurities in the 
dream of ignorance the sayings of the preceptor are around 
you, — ^whcrc shalt thou hide thyself and how^ Curious 
indeed is the nature of illUsion, through which the self and 
the not-self are seen ; in this water-bubble of the world, the 
self is void itself in the Sah^a.”* 

In a song of Bhusuka-pada ihc non-csscntial nature of 
the world and its illusory nature as mere subjective construc- 
tion have been very nicely explained. It is said,— “Increate 
is the world from the beginmng,— -it is throu^ illusion that 
it appears thus (in this form) ; but does a serpent actually 
bite the man who startles at the sight of the rope-snake ? O 
wonderful yogin,— don’t stain your hands with salt,— if 
you understand the world to be of this nature, your Vasanas 

will be erachcated. It is like a mirage m the desert, ^it is like 

an imaginary city of the Gandharvas, — ^it is just like the 
reflection in the mirror,— it is just like the water becoming 
condensed and sohdified by die wliirl of wind and thus 


1 astamgale caudrmaii'vtt liumm 
fSirendetah sonAaranam brtg^nlt I 
ciltam hi ladtat vAige ri(;r< 
na^nly ma sania-mhalfia-itofSA 11 

1 . i-i i- I , the Ocra , p 49 (Sastn’s edition) 

2 ela hala hamu aeehile iaa-mohtm, etc Sone No 35. 

3 Of MtUHt^anuka-mUi Gb 1 

4 suim ho antiira tsn ma-mana lohore iou I 
guru-hama hthSnm n thahoa tat ghun^ kmst II 
adabhaa bhava moha re disai para appanS I 
ejagajala-btmohhSre sahajen tuna apaaS II 

Song No 39 
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becoming (solid like) stono : It is just like the son of a barren 
woman — sporting and playing vaiious games, — ^it is like oil 
coming out of sand,— like the horns of the hare — like the 
flower in the sky. Raula sa\s, or Bhusuka says,— ^very' 
thing is of this natui e, if you be a fool, ask your true precep- 
tor foi (the solution of) your doubts taking shelter at his 
fccL”* The world is as incieate as the locks of hair (gossa- 
mer) seen flying in the sky by a man with defective eyes,— 
It is a product of constructive imaginations, which are in 
their turn produced by the three-fold impurities of the 
atta * It has been said,— ‘I am as much a product of die 
mind as magic or dreams are.'^ As water solidifies itself 
into hard stones through the whiil of wind,* so also through 
the disturbance of Vasani voidness itself turns into all 
existence.* 

Bhusuka-p^da says in another song,— “The great 
tree of Sahaja is shining in the three worlds ; every 
thing being of the natuie of void, what will bind what ? As 
water mixing with watei makes ro difference, so also, the 
jewel of mind enters the sky m unity of emotion. Where 
there is no self, bow can thcie be any not-self? What is 
incieatc from the beginning can have neither birth, nor 
death nor any kind of existence. Bhusuka says, or Rauta 
says,— this is the nature of all nothing goes or comes,— 
there 18 neither existence nor non-cxistcncc there (in Saha- 

1 3ie amuaSimjiigii n Uiamlum topaHihSt I 
Taje-sapa Mhijii camaKaijan km lam Mt AASi II 
oMajota n mS kant hatha t«/ip3 1 

aua saihaiumjai laga bghasi lufai iSiSnS tffrS II 

matu-marlet-gammaitaarl-jafiaiia-pttlii’ti'mtjatsa I 

tataaattaa lo dtdha thmi /&harajaia II 

baadin-stia jau kelt karat Uutai bahifhha khida I 

balna-ldmsasan-tmbiakaiaJJiBltan 

fSnIu A/ianSi kata bhurnku bhanai kata saala msa zahavo I 

jat lo iiiudha aeihasi bhantl puechatu zmlgiiru pava II 

Jhd , bong No 41 

2 kezo^ukamyatba'kast Jjijmte tamtrikairjanm I 
uUia'lokadfdo^a ihSm balatr vikalpyole fi 

Verse of Acarya NidatlaLa, quoted m the Com /iiit,p 6a 

3 lolltS majayalha zvapnam talha’zmi, etc 

Qjioted in the Com, Ibid , p 64 

4 jalha ba'B-vorltna nirani apt praztoram bbutam etc —Gam 

4 Cimtetmtia UtaotiUiavo ttamRS-uaiua salt I 

taia-varle dtdhihUuia apa too f Awts-totSA II 

Qjioted m the Com Ibtd , p 64. 
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ja).”^ KaAkana-pida says in a song, — “When the void 
(ue., the thrce-lold void of impurities) will merge itself in 
the void, (».«., the fourth or the perfect void)® the ultimate 

nature of all the objects come within realisation The 

bindu and the nsda do not enter the heart and by seeing one 
{viz, vacuity) the other {vtz, mind) is dcstioycd , All 
clamour, says Kahkana, merges into the roaring of Tatliata 
(thatness).”® The bivdu may be explained as the principle 
of subjectivity ; the principle of objectivity is tlie nsda.^ This 
conception of the ^unyata as the negation of the fcnower and 
the knowable is the same as is found m the doctrine of the 
Vijhina-vadins. In another song of Kinha-pada the mind 
has been compared to a tree of which the five branches 
represent the five senses, and hopes and passions are the 
innumerable leaves and fruits Kanha says, — “Cut the tree 
down with the axe of the great preceptor's instructions so 
that the tree may not shoot forth any more. The tree grows 
up in tlie water of good and evil and the wise cut it down with 
the instructions of the preceptor. Those fools who do not 
know how to cut the tree and to spht it, go astray and have 
to accept existence (and bondage with it). The tree is of 
the (defiled) void, and the axe is of the perfect'\oid — cut the 
tree down, so that no root or branch be left.’ ® Our mind 
becomes deeply entangled in the notion of existence and all 
the impurities associated with it, and the notion of good and 

1 saluga nuAs-laru phonal bloc I 
khaieaa-sabhSoe tt tSaola AS Act il 
jwtttjale pSmV lalr}3 hheda najSa I 

tuna mana-ToanS ri tamo-Tose eama samaa I 
jisa nSla appa iStu panli ks^x li 
Si-aauaaSre jSma-maraaa-hhaxia nShi I 
bhiauku tliamu kola iSitfa bhanat kata taala iho sakSoa II 
jSi no Saai re {k> toATm bbSoiblaiio 11 

Ibxi , Song No 43 

2 For thrccToId void ofimpuri lo and the fourth void see tiifra 

3 sxxae sxina milrS jaotm 1 
saata dkamo mi taoem U 

bmdu-uida no htepailhs 1 
ina cSkanIe ioa btnolbi 11 

^ m 

bhanai kmikana keiaala sSdem 1 
sarva bieehonla taihars-nidem U 

Ibid , Song No 44 

4 Com Ibid 68 

5 Rtamz tern pSiica ladt tasu sahS, etc 

Tht/I . ftnnsr Mn din 
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evil acts as the dynamic principle of disturbance behind the 
realm of the mind. In destroying this mind wc should not 
try only to suppress the modes and modifications of the mind 
(compared to the brandies of the tree), but tlic roots of the 
tree, t a., the Vasanas should also be cradteated. Jayanandi- 
pada says in another song that as we perceive m dream or m 
the mirror objects which have no reality in them, so also is 
the illusion of this world When the mmd is frre from this 
illusion, all coming and going are stopped At that stage 
none can be burnt, none can be wetted, none can be cut 
into pieces * But alas, — in spite of all these, in spue of seeing 
this, foolish people firmly bind themselves to illusion ; — they 
perceive if — yet they bind themselves to this sclAcrcatcd false 
woild It IS indeed astonishing that people would discard 
milk and take poison.^ 

But the wise Karnbalambara-pada says in a song, — 
have filled my boat of compassion with gold (of void) and 
have left silver (of all false appearances) with the world * 
vamgli (Kambalambara-pida) is steering on towards the 
sky (void), — if once birth can be totally annihilated how can 
It recur again? I have (says Kambala) pulled the peg up 
and tom the rope of the boat,— and Kamali is steering for- 
ward seeking at cveiy step the mso-uciions of the wise precep- 
tor.”* Here the peg symbolises the impure principles of 
the active mind (aMara-dWan— com ) and the rope is made 
of the thread of book-knowledge (»«§«- .alram— com ) Thus, 
to proceed forward with the heart full of universal com- 
passion, the Yogin must first uproot all the piinciplesof 


1 7i«t,SongKo 46 

2 Sscanem elaMt mams^a-Me >siramMil}ejoat.nempnmli I 

OjiolM in the Gom 71 

3 There is a beautiTuI pun on the vrord soim and rupebm diwo may 
denved from the Saniknt word mm or jamma (gold) or from the word 
sunjatef waa, verse 49), and jwga may bens be very hypily coioMtrf to 

'%aia rSpS may be den^ from lhe_SMwknt norj m&a (ufver) a^ 
u may ntso he^ociated wth the word rufia (form) and sUver may also be 
to the illusory form when gold is compared to the void 
4sme Wanli fcaniaa nSfi 1 , , , , „ . , 

rafS thn waAiis lASrt It , (aSiifa am—Bagcii} 

Salaltf saaaa ttnesem 1 
eelljSffia hShtSat U 

thotiii vpzdi TJtehh 1 

bnhatuJnmah sadgttru pu^n\ 

J5rrf,SoogNo 8 (1-6) 
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defilement in his mind and tear off the rope of scriptural 
knowledge. It has been declared by Saniha,>~''The body 
is the boat, a pure mind rs the oar-^with the instruction of 
the wise preceptor take the helm (rightly). Make the mind 
quiet and then direct the boat on,— *by no other means can 
one reach the other shore.*** 

The Caryl'padas, following the Tantric texts, ofien speak 
of four gradations in the doctrine of l§unyata. In the FoEca* 
krama of Nagaijuna>pada the four gradations have been 
arranged in the ibllowing manner .‘—the first is the Sunjra, 
the second Ati*sunya, the third Maha-lunya and the fimrth 
or the final is the Sarva-sfinya,— and these are all different 
according to their cause and effect.^ T^lie first stage ^finya 
has been explained as light {gli^af ; it is knowledge {prajtH), 
and the mind (atta) remains active in it, —it is relative 
{para-tantra) by nature* In this state there are as many 
as thirtythiee impure functions (dofa) of the mind j these 
are sorrow, fear, hunger, thirst, feeling (otdanS), sympathy, 
self-analysis {praUfOukfit), kindness, affectionateness, fickle- 
ness, doubt, jealousy etc.® This mental state of ^Qnya has 
also been called the woman (strJ) and it has been said that 
of all illusions the illusion of the woman istihe greatest.® 
It B also called the left [pSma), ttie lotus in the lunar 
circle^-and dm first vowel. The second stage, viz., 
Ati-Sflnya is said to be the manifestation of light (afate- 
bhasa), which shines like moon-rays and proceeds from the 


1 t3a RSiwb MtSmi numt hiaSla I 


Ha thiru kan dharalam n&a I 
9aa pin najai H 
« /- « _»«rfMSoneNo.38(l-4) 

2 iu^n ca alt-ia^n rnm-nlujm trityakam J 
atturOm sarva-^yan ea /Ajla-helViirttbMefah U 

B . Pmea.httma MS., p.lJO fAl. 

3 &.prgtta^pamia StotabpnJaritHlakl ^ 


^ito.»w/wa,Ed.^Dr S Lefraam.pp 417-18, 

* malm tunjim pmjni ta etHm eg pertetmbdam 1 MS n. 20 
In the commentarv A ?• 



ih’tgna afata M&, p ****" explained as K^t (i5i»>(>. 

5 Panea-hma, ftC , p 20 (B), 

6 JfrManjttS a Uate ptakti mmdS-iirii tal&ttBa ca 11 

Also, sanctSvi eva mSji vd, f/rhmiyaipa 

/M,MS,p.2> (A) 
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(bnner (w., aloKa-jmna). It !s called the Upaya and isoF 
the nature of constructive imagination {pankolpita). It 
is also called the right (dakftna), the solar circle (mryfl- 
mandalc) and the thunderbolt {vajra). Forty mental functions 
of defilement, such as passion, contentment, joy, pleasure, 
wonder, patience, valour, pride, energy, greed, etc , are 
associated with this state. The third stage, tat., MahS-sunya 
proceeds Irom the union of Pri^tiS and Upaya or dloia and 
SlokSbhisa, or ^unya and Ati-sunya-rand it is called the 
intuition of light (SiekC'Palabtfbt) and is of the absolute 
nature {paraufpanna) ; and yet it is called ignorance (aptdjS) 
and is associated with seven impure mental functions of 
defilement, mt , ibtgetfulness, illusion, stupor, laziness, etc 
Thus tloka, SltAa-biistt and Sleko-palabdkt — these arc the 
three stages of the etUa from which there follow the principles 
of impurities, numbering hundred and sixty in all.* They 
iunction throughout the whole day and night with the flow of 
the vital wind, which has been said to be the medium (vShana) 
through which the impunUes of nature function * It has 
been said, wherever there is the function of the bio>motor 
force or the vital mnd, nature with all its impurities is also 
brought along with it, and so long as there is the funcUon of 
this bio>motor force or the vital wind, the principles of im* 
purity will not cease to function. , 

The fourth stage, viz, Sarvd'iOnya ^all-void or perfect 
void) is free from three fold impurities montioned above, 
and IS sclf-illuminant. It is absolute purity obtained by 
transcending the pnnciples of defilement. It is the purified 
knowledge, the ultimate truth, the supreme omniscience. It 
is a state which can be said to be neither without beginning, 
nor with b^nmng,— neither without middle nor with mid- 
dle, neither without end nor with end. It is beyond the cate- 
gories of either being or non-being, ment or demerit, or even 
a combination or the absence of both * 

I The to»l number of the pruiaples ofdeMement {prakjli-defii) ate rally 
eighty, (thirty-three m the tuit «tale DfSGnya, seven m the second ana 
forty in the (hud state) , but the number u doubled taling into considera- 
tion both day and ni^t 

2 eisb praittofah sukfmSb 
itllim eSpi pmurtante 

3 Anf, MS,p 30(A}. 


ittleht diiS 1 

^v.valianii-helmS II , ^ , 

‘anre-hrme. MS , pp 21(A) — 21(B}. 
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This theory of the four Dunyas, as expounded in the 
P(Siea-krama of NSgaguna-pada seems to be the reminiscence 
of a s imila r doctrine of l^unyas expounded in some Hindu and 
Buddhist texts. An exposition of the theory of seven Dunyas 
is found in the old Tantric text Soaeehanda, a theory which 
found its echo in many of the subsequent texts of the iSaiva 
and Silcta literature. The Svaeehandn contends that there 
are seven kinds of ^unya, of which the first six are impure and 
conhun the seeds of phenomenalism,^ whereas the seventh is 
the Supreme Reahty itself, which is Pure Being and Con- 
sciousness and is free from all the Vikalpas. The doctrine of 
sixteen or eighteen Dunyas as enumerated by Asahga or 
Dihnaga (in the MadhySnta-bibbaga or the Asla-sSbasrikd- 
ptndirtha) and also by the Natba writers is also of similar 
character. 

The theory of the four Dunyas was accepted both in the 
DohSs and die Carya-padas. In a Doha of Krsnacarya it has 
been said that in the abode of Maha-sukha there are four 
stalks and four leaves.^ Here the fiiur leaves are the four 
Sanyas, and the four stalks are the four sources.’ Sarva- 
sunya is said to be the efiulgent principle,— there is no higher 
truA dian this.* It is the abode of Avadbud (i.e., the dam- 
sel of the nature of perfect bliss), it is the abode of the 
Jmas.® 

In the Carya-padas and their commentary we find occa- 
sional reference to this theory of the four Sunyas and the 
impurities of nature {prakrlt-dofa), which are the case of 
the cycle of birth and death and all the resulting sufferings, 
and they have always been prescribed to be erad.catcd. There 

1 vrJdhvo’fMjamadhab-iunyimma^iya'ju'OBm lfli}akam\ 

calcm hy elad mad^ aridhralab U 
caturtham t/ySnl-suityan ea pancamtan I 
umaanSram talks sajtham sad «1« tSmatih tlkilSh H 
Ch. IV, verses (289-290) 

(Kashmir Sme^of Texts and Studies, No. XXVIII). 

2 paUaramttka eau-tnuskla tha mdtisuha sin I 

Verse No 5 Dr. Bagcbi’s ediuon in the J D L Vol XXVHI. 1935. 

3 ia’yS-ttiu'^a^ukllxafi^a-ianmat^im id calt^-iuirya-sutTUpeaapatrafataila- 
yam, ealnr tHi-srampaia €atur mraUlo-samtthtlSh, etc.. Com 

4 sana-iSjijam pnMSjmiram alo nSnyae diawam lattvam asn'ty arlkah Com 
This commentary on the Ooftatefeof Kamia-pada is, however, diRerent 

from the commentary ditcovered aid pabiished by MM Sastrl It is ibund 
in a MS (B N Sans No 47, available m rotiKraph), p 43(A) 

5 /iK/,MS.,p 5-(A). , r 
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is a song of Dhcndhana-pSda, which may be literally tran- 
slated thus^ — “On a lofty h^ght is situated my house , no 
ndghbour have I. There is no rice m the earthen pot, — 
(guests) come every day... . The bull has given birth, but 
the cow is barren. The milfc-pot is being filled with milk 
thnee in the day.”* The esoteric significance of the lines 
(in light of the commentary) is that when all the hundred 
and sixty impurities of nature pertaining to the body, ivord 
and mind all vanish away in the Maha-sukha cakra* (which is 
compared to the house on the height), the neighbours, viz , 
the sun and the moon are gone i e , with the destruction of 
the praktlt-dosas all the functions of the sun and the moon are 
also destroyed.* The mind mth the three principles of 
impurity (abhssa-trqya), compared, to the bull, gives rise to 
the notion of the external world, but barren is the non- 
essential void (compared to the cow^.* The Yogin always tri- 
es to destroy all these impurities {ptta~pithakam, abhasordofom).* 
In another place Darika-pada says, — 'Darika revels on the 
other side of the sky ^ and thu sky (gaana :sigagimit) has been 
explained m the commentary as the three-fold void or light 
discussed above * The final stage is the other side of the 
three-fold ^unya. In one song of Kanha-pada it is said,— 
“On the arm of the void I stnke with the ‘thatness’ and 
I plunder the whole storage of attachment and take away 
(all it contains)”.’ The image may be explained thus*— 1 he 

1 f S/ata mora fAara sSJti padtveiJ 1 
hsdtia bhaia nSAi nifi Uirit 11 

balada btaela gamS bamjhe 1 
pM mbiSt e luiS ttmjht 11 
_ Sons No 33 

2 asadrUpam ultera-iala-^akilt-dofan jBsm(t)a 

samart vudiSmsMa-caKn Inan gaUm tad eva mama grbam , etc 

Ibid Com _p>51 

3 Cf Com pSrlaastka-catidra-suoau 

4 Candra-sioa may here imply subjectivity and objectivity,— or, the 
two nerves in the left and the right , about this we shall have detailed 
discussion later on 

5 batada ttyadi — balam mawad dtha-ngrabam JadJUfti baiadas lad aa 
bodhi-atla{m) abhasa-lraya-praitulam Com p 52 (SSstri's edition} 

6 dMaffon lit mhmabhata-karaaam knyate sandfyB-l-qyam lit abar-auam 

jogin-dnvi'lt Ibid , Com p 52 

7 bdasai danka gaanata panmabtltm Ibid , Song No 34 

8 gaganam ifi Wokadi-Iuiffa^lr^am boddhatoam I Ibtd , Com p 53. 

9 tana baba latbalB faibarl 1 

imba-bban^ra lai saala abBri 11 Ibid , Song No 36. 
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whole storage of attachment was in possesssion. of the three- 
fold ^unya ; the arms of this threefold ^Gnya are struck with 
the perfect-void {saiva-imya) which is ‘thatness*, and the 
^Gnya is thereby undone ; then the whole storage of illusory 
attachment is plundered and all that it contained is taken 
possession of. In the commentary this three-fold ^unyahas 
been explained as the storage of the Vasanas,* which are 
responsible for the illusory world. In another song of Kanha- 
pada it is said^— 'Split up the two ; O lord, you are also 
dead.’® According to the commentary the two refers to 
the first two principles of impure knowledge {nbhSsa-ioayam), 
t e., ^iinya and Ati-sunya ; the lord {thskttrd) r^iesents 
the third stage of Maha-sunya or the ignorant mind (avitfya- 
atla) After splitting up or destropng the two principles 
of the defiled void, the third or the oBidjs-eitta is also to 
be killed. It is further smd in die same song,— “First I took 
the vadis and killed it by a dash and then taking the great 
elephant destroyed the five.”* Here the esoteric doctrine is 
explained in terms of the game of chess. The in the 
game represents the infantry, but here it represents the 
hundred and sixty kinds of impurities.* First the impurities 
must be shaken off" and then raising tlie mind {gaavara-. 
gaja-iwra— ritta-gaje^ra) the five Skandhas arc destroyed, 
/^in in a so^ of Savara-pada we find that he has awaken- 
ed the Nairatmi damsel by destroying ^unya, Ati-sunya 
and aUo the adjoining house (i.e., Maha-s'unya) by the 
stroke of the fourth Sunya of his heart,® and by the side of 

3 todiS hadia rnSnu t 
gaauttrm toha piaieajanS jASfia II 

4 vailiteli smilfyS-ihSsaj^-sasUci^Ua^^JpTa^^i^, etc, 

^ miMagamaaimtaisdt fan« fejra 
fmtie matnmmt iAlijagante || 

4 , Song No. SO. 
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the adjoining house (t,e, Maha-^unya) shines another house 
lit with moonrrays, and when all the mass of darkness is 
driven away— the sky shines with lustre * This last house is 
the Sarva-sunya (all-void). 

As we 'have seen, hdhhayana Buddhism do not recognise 
^unyata or the knowledge of the essencelessness of the v.orId 
to be the highest truth,— the highest truth is a state where 
iSunyata >and Kanina are united togedier This element of 
KarunS or compassion is emphasised in all the Buddhist 
Tantras, and all the esotenc practices mcluding the sexo- 
yogic practice are professed to be undertaken with the 
avowed intention of liberatmg the whole world This em- 
phasis on the element of 'Kanina side by side with the theory 
of ^unyata is found also in the Carya-padas We have 
seen that Kambalambara-pada filled his boat of Kanina 
with the gold of vacuity * In the song where Kanha-pada 
explains the esoteric doctnne by the metaphor of the chess- 
game, compassion is made the play-board.® In another song 
he says that he has realised his body (i e , existence) in a 
non-dual state of compassion and vacuity* The commen- 
tary on the Garyas explains that all the Carya-songs were 
composed by the SiddhacSryas only for the uplift and ulti- 
mate deliverance of the beings. 

The philosophical notions found in the Caiya-songs 
are of a general Buddhistic nature , but the Carya-songs 
as a whtole represent a special school of religious thought with 
distmctive features of its own. Let us concentrate our atteti- 
tion on the study of the special features of the school of reli- 
gious thought, to which the Carya-songs belong, i the 
school of Sahajiya Buddhism. 


1 laila buJira pSsmrajeimS bad; acIS 1 
phUeh audhan re SkSicphal.S 11 ^ ^ 


I l^^^bsdi Uulabmn naa-lalal ■ S^g No 

4 ma deha karunS suname Itert U Song Sso i » 
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Chapter III 

THE GENERAL RELIGIOUS OUTLOOK 
OF THE SAHAJIYAS 

(i) Sabent features of the reb^on preached in the BuMsst 
'DohSs and Songs, 

(A) The Spirit of Protest and Criticism 

The poets of the Sahajiya school ‘laid their whole emphasis 
on their protest against the formalities of life and religion 
and this made them distinct in their religious attitude from 
the Vajra-yanists or the general sdiool of Tantric Buddhism. 
Truth is something which can never be found through mere 
austere practices of discipline ; neither can it be realised 
through much reading, philosophising, fasting, bathing, 
constructing images and painting the gods and goddesses ; 
it is only to be intuited within in the most unconventional 
Avay through initiation in the Tattva (secret truth) ' and the 
practice of yoga. This process of yoga is the most natural 
process for a man ; for in the nature of man hunger and 
sex are recognised by all to be the most primitive and 
fundamental propensities ; and all religions would pres* 
ciihe strict rules for their suppression j but that is a •way, 
said^ these Yo^ns, which is absolutely unnatural. The 
continual suppression of natural propensities only makes a 
man morbid and neurotic, but never helps him m realising 
the truth. The Sahajiyas would never prescribe any un* 
natural strain on human nature, but would take human 
nature itself as the best help for realising the truth. It is for 
this reason that this path has always been described as the 
easiest and most raturaL It will be totally wrong to sup- 
pose that the^ question of moral discipline was m any way less 
emphasised in die sahajiya school (barring the cases of 
abuses and aberrations) than in the other schools of reli- 
pon ; but the difference of the view-point of the Sahajiyas 
from that of other schools lies in the fact that while the 
other schools recommend the total annihilaiion of the sexual 
impulse, the Sahajiyas would recommend the transforma- 
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tfon and sublimation of them. The question of annihilation 

unnatural and impossible, 

"?>' » "■' ""S’ 

Thus ^he name Sah^ja-yana is doubly significant ; it is 
Sahaja-yana because its aim is to realise the ultimate innate 
nature (&%«) of the self as well as of the Dharmas, and 
It is Sahaja-yana also because of the fact that instead of 
suppressing and thereby inflicting undue strain on the human 
nature it makm man realise the truth in the most natural 
by following the path along which the human 

SamputilM it has been said 
that this supreme process of yoga is eternal,— it originates 
from our sc\*passions j our sen-passions are part and parcel 
of our nature and our nature is never transgressible,— it is, 
therefiire, wise to traitsibrm these scx-passions in the yogic 
process for realising the truth.* What is natural is the easiest 
and thus Sahqja, from its primary meaning of being natural, 
acquires this secondary meaning of being easy, straight or 
plain. In a song ^anti-pada says that truth is purely of a 
seli-intuited nature, there cannot be any i^eculation as 
to its transcendental nature ,_tho5e who have trodden the 
straight path have been able to reach the other shore,* 
iSanti-pSda warns the foolish beginners against missing 
this straight path (qpr-sia/a),— it is called by him the royal 
road fyafa-patha) for attaming perfection. Again Saraha- 
pada says in a song, — "O Yogins, do not leave oif this 
straight and easy path and ibilow the croohed and curved 
path i—bodht lies near you,-^o not go to Lanka (Ceylon) 
in search of it. Do not take the glass (dspana) to see the 
bracelets in your hands,_rcalue your own pure atta for 
yourself (and within yourself).* If the Sahaja or the Bodhi* 
dtta can once be realised, everything is attained,_and so 
there remains no more necessity for the muttenng of the 

1 Tor fuifher dacasaoa on the point see tn/ra 
. 2 (Jf. aim M MitgosSn yegeh ithtre-iSAnta peramali I 

nianiiRiMaM^ Sratjalbameh {taia totsa) sutlhase dantthmah II 
Sumpulif 3, MS p 7 (B). 

3 saa taottiena Santa at3ma alakHut-laf'Hia m jSi 1 

jt je iffiaBU gda aniataia bhatla tai 11 

4^ tyu re aftt diSii nrS tdn re baaba I 
. madi boh w/ajalm re Ian! a II 


Song No IS 
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mantraSi or of penances, fiie-sacriGces, Mandala (drcle)' 
or the other iites in the Mandala , the'Sahaja or the Bodhi- 
citta in the form of Maha-sukha is the Mantra, penancej 
sacniice, circle (maujala) and everything bebnging to the 
circle.* • [ 

(B) Aversion to lecondite scholarship 

Thus \vc see that the Sahajiyas were averse to thecla* 
borate formalities of religion and concentrated their %vhole 
attention on the attainment of the blissful ultimate nature 
as the highest truth, for which they took help of the natural 
propensities of man. Deepest was their hatred towards those 
recondite scholars who ivould try to know the truth through 
discursive reason Tiilo-pada (and also Saraha-pada) says 
that the truth whidi can fully be realised only by the self, 
can never be known by the scholars,— for, what comes 
mtbin the scope of our mind, can never be the absolute 
truth.* Kanha-pada also says that the scholars who generally 
depend on their reason and scholarship, are indifferent to (or 
rather ignorant of) the true path of religion.* Saraha says,— 
Those who go on reciting and explaining, cannot know the 
truth, it is not only unknown, but also unknowable to them * 
Those who do not drink eageily (to their heart’s content) the 
nectar of the instructions of the Guru, die of thirst like 
fools deceived by the mirage of the desert.® Scholars ex- 
plain the scriptures, but do not know of the Buddha who 
IS residing in tlicii own body; by sucli scliolarship they can 
never escape the cycle of combg and gomg,— yet those 


Uliera kittUna m! la dipma I 
apmi epi iigiiiltt mmam II 

Song No. 32. 

1 na raaatrtt-japo na na mno na marn/att}am no a mettAdan a I 
a mmlrarjipah a lapah n lumah sa maadalnam tan matidalm a II 
Hutgre-lanla MS p 30 (A) 

2 saa-saamana talla-pkala lilapSa bluiianli I 

{ja mana-siara paillhat a ^amatllia na lumti II } 

Dah&a^a, Or. F C. Bagehi's Edition, No 9 

3 }a mm-gaara sa uidsa If 

Song No 7. 

4 air Imlle ,ajuha raa-iama wtanllm artfia I 
nrlUami paAumkht lagala na jaain sajAa II 
DahUkafa of Saraha-pada, Dr. P. 0 . 8000111 '$ Edition. 

5 nil. p 27. 
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shameless ' creatures think themselves to be Pandits.* Saraha 
rc^^FCts that the whole world is disturbed in its course of 
progress by mere thought-constructions of discursive tea- 
son, — by the mere functions of the alia, — ^but the aalta 
which transcends tlie function of the mind is not sung 
by any one.* The world is ratlier sick of scholarship, — 
none is illitciatc here,— but Saraha says, all scholarship will 
be upset when one will attain that state which transcends all 
letters (z e. scholarship) * People pnde themselves that the 
secret of the great truth has long been in their keeping, — 
but Kanha says that even out of crorcs of people rarely 
docs one become absorbed in perfectly pure truth.* They 
read the ^gamas, the Vedas and the Puranas and are always 
proud of thdr knowledge, — ^but they are like bees hovering 
round the ripe marmclos fruits * As the bees outside go on 
humming at the mere smell of the marmclos fruit but can 
never break into the hard kernel and have the taste of the 

fruits, so also is the case with all the scholars who boast of 

their knowledge of the truth ; they can have only a very faint 
smell of the truth from outside, but can never break into 
it and have a direct realisauon of it Sahaja is something 
supreme, declares Kanha to all,— but the Pundits read and 
hear the scriptures and the Agamas, and know absolutdy 
notliing. 

(C) Scathing Criucism of tlie Formalities of Life 
and Religion 

The formal rules and regulations of rehgion were also 
severely cnticiscd by the Sahajiyas. The most penetratuig 
and scathing criticism was made by Saraha-pada in Ins 
DobSkoia His first revolt is against the orthodox system of 


Ibid 


1 pottdia saalasailhacef^f’hSaeil 

dekahtm buddhn cesenta ifajSrw 11 
na fitui akhamial 
tort ntUtjjc bhtputt kawn panaxa 11 

3 ^Mara-rSM saalajegu lidhi mr^ham Im I 
/ap0 St eUchara gMtBjSca nwjxkkara ho il 

Iota 

4 loaha earea samanahai hmm parana'lbt panita I 

loMamajjbmtfhijaiioimranjamJ^^}^ ^ 

3 asamrtea-puiSl’ian 

pallia sm^l* aha jima tsheria Uamaalt U 
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the fourfold division of coloms {ealunarna) placing the 
Brahmins at the top. Saraha says that the Biahmins as a 
caste cannot reasonably be iccogniscd to be the highest of 
men,— for the saying that they diopped fiom the mouUi 
of Brahma is a myth invented by a section of clever and cun- 
ning people , il, on the othei hand, a man becomes Brahmin 
by religious initiations (saAslara), then even the lowest of 
men may be a Brahmin. If a man becomes a Btahmin by 
leciting the Vedas, let the people of the lower classes also 
recite the Vedas and they will also become Biahmins ; and 
they also do read the Vedas, for, they read giammai which 
many words of the Vedas. The Brahmins take 
earth, water, iuia glass and recite Mantras and perfotm 
Gre-sacrifices in then houses, — ^m vain do they offer ghee 
to the fire, for thcieby their eyes will only be affected with 
intense smoke.^ They become holders of singlcfold or of 
three-fold sacicd tlucads, — but this is of no avail unless 
truth IS icalised Deceived is the whole world by false illu- 
sion,— none does know the all-c\cclling truth where both 
religion and non-rehgion become one. The devotees of the 
Lord {livara), again, anoint the whole body with ashes, 
wear matted hair on the head, sit within the house and light 
lamps and ring bells seated m a comer , they take a 
yogic posture {Ssaiia) with their eyes fixed , they whisper 
(rdiEpous doctnnes) into the cars (of credulous people) 
and deceive them thereby.* The tvidows, the MundU (women 
inlfing the vow of fasting for the whole month)® and olhcis 
taking different vows, get themselves initialed by these 
devotees who do it only m gieed of money {dakntiS) Against 
the Jama Ksapanaka-yogins it is said that they keep long 
nails, put on a pale an, become naked and shave the head ; 
but by all these they merely lead themselves astiay and 

1 lant Arabia buavaba heman 1 
Mhi tthSma ItAiem (fount 11 

Mato SB of Sarafaa-pada Dr. P C Bagdu’s Editian 

2 Binefitm udMia akan 1 

iisasu vSkia tjttdobhSnm U 
gfiaratii vaut iivSjSh 1 
TosaAtm t«M? gAanoS fW? 11 
0^2 ntzvf7 Ssano I'anom 1 
lannAtm khusMusSijana II 

3 tttf^fdUt Com, 
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never attain perfection. “If only tiie naked attain libera- 
tion, the dog and the ibx would also attain it ; if liberation is 
attained by tearing off of hairs, the hips of young women 
would also attain It , if liberation can be attained by merely 
putting on the fcatbcis of the peacock, then the peacock and 
the derr should themselves attain lilicration , if the eating 
of grass cnsuie liberation, why should not elephants and 
horses be liberated The Celias, tlic Blnksus and the 
Stbaviras (i e., the elders)* take the vow of proBrajys (t e , 
renouncing the world and going away in search of truth) , 
some of them are lost in explaining the Sutias, some again 
in strenuotts thinking and reading. Others again lush into 
the Mahayana fold,— but none of them get at the ultimate 
truth. The Lord (Buddha) has prescribed ways according 
to the capacities of his disciples, but can one attain hbcia- 
tion only by meditation What will one do with lamps, 
olTerings, Mantras and services,— tvhai is tlic good of going 
to holy places or to the hermitage can liberation be 
attained only by bathing in holy watcis ’ Tear off all tlicsc 
irrauonal Ucs of supcrsUtion, drive away all doubt,— no 
nu^fa (libciation) can be compared with Sahaja,— and 
all kinds of IiberaUon are included in Sahaja Sahaja is 
what IS lead, what is gauged, what is explained in thesciip- 
tuics and die Puiaiias Saraha says, “The woild is bound 
to existence by all kinds of nonsense,— the childish Yogins 
like the Tirthikas and others can never find out tlicir own 
natuic ; they lead the life of iVarrey-a without knowing 
the liuth at all. One lias no need of Tantra or Mantra, oi 
of die images or the Dharanis_all dicsc aic causes of con- 
fusion. In vain does one try to attain Moksa b> meditation,* 
—by meditation one will only be entangled in snares. 
Thiough self-conceit the truth is never pcrccivcd,-bm 


1 jai nejgS ma hot muUi IS tmeha tiSleha l 

lampSilamm elllii iiadh tajuju meitiBa/ian 

tnccluealiaite dMa mnHM (IS rmreha emarahaj » 
ncr/inn tlloaiinn tmjSne. IS lariha lurengeliaU^ 

The commenurv explains alia as «.«/»('■ Wf’’- 
inil ilhaiiia as. daio-ieno-pajiamiah 

j Of --I.--. » 

prescribed in iheichotebiic texts like the etc. 
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the blame is often put wrongly on the ySnat (ie, the w-ays 
or schools, for attaining bedlu)~ All arc hypnotised by the 
system of the jhanas (meditation), but none caics to realise 
his osvn self.^ This is the truth svliich Saraha pi caches,— 
never docs he care for any Tantra or Mantia ® 

Lui-pl says in a song, — “Of what consequence arc all the 
processes of meditation ^ In spite of them you have to die 
in weal and woe. Take leave of all the elaborate practices of 
Yogic bandha (control) and false hope for the deceptive super' 
natural gifts, and accept the side of ^unyata to be your 
own.”* “Of what use are Mantras, Tantras and the cx' 
planation of the different kinds of meditation ?”* Kanha' 
pada says in another place tliat the Sahaja Dombi* sells the 
loom (/an/i) and bamboo'baskets (as is the general custom 
with the women of the Doma classes). The wmird (tenti) 
which is derived from the Sanskrit word (lanfrl) suggests the 
net-work of the false mental construction which, again, 
can very well be compared to the loom, the only business 
of which IS to weave ; and the basket, referred to here, is 
symbolical of the superstitious mental complexes Kanha- 
pada explains elsewhere that conventional practices and the 
outward garment do not really make a man a Kapalika 
Yogin. A teal Elapahka is he wlio shakes off all conven* 
donalism and realises the great bliss of the nature of the 
Bodhi-citla {kaih 7iuibs~sukhath satnorli-bodht-citlath pulapatl’ti 
LapSltkah-xom). The Yogin Kanha says that his nerves 
ate fully under his control and the damaru of the spontaneous 
sound? IS rising tremendously. Kanha, the Kapalika Yogin, 

1 ahtmana-dBiem m laWmt lalUa i 
tena dusai aalajSm lo datia H 
jbStUTi mohta mala m loa I 

ata aohttca am IMhai koa II 

baraba’s Dohdkoia 

2 tvB mane mum saraktm gShtu I 

tanta mania iiau ekkam cUkm II Ibid 

3 Song No I 

4 kmlo maale kinlo tanle hate re jhina-iafhSne I 

Song No 34 

5 The csnception of the Dambi or Sabaja-damsel will be explained 
later on 

b tSttli bikaaays detmfi etara aS cS ngeda I 

Song No 10 

V The tc\t has anahi da ami Tnc word anabS rcfeis to the aaShala 
Uiteiallv, unobstructed i spontaneous) sound It is held in the texts on Yoga 
that when alt the senses are shut up and the nerves controlled and die 
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is engaged in his yogic practices and is loaming about in the 
city of Ins body in a non-dual form ^ Tlic alt and the Ao/i,* t.«., 
the principles of all kinds of duality ate made the bell and the 
anklets , and the sun and the moon (i e , Upaya and PiajAa) 
have been made the car-iiug^ ^ The poet has burnt into 
ashes all Ins passions, hatted and false attachment and 


IS rubbing his body with the ashes therefrom ; he is wcating 
the pearl-nccklacc of final salvation Again, for his Tan- 
tric Sadhana, which requires a female companion, the 
poet has the Saliaja-damscl as his female consort The 
Yogin says that he has killed the mothcr-in-law of bicatli 
(satu)* and done away ivlth the sistcr-in-law {nananda) of 
his consol t, which is the senses,^ and has also put to death 
his mothci {mSa) of illusion {jnayS)^ and thus Knnha has 
become a real Kapahka 7 

It is interesting to note here that the Jama Apabhiaihsa 
Dohas whidi seem Instoiically to synchronise with the 


Buddhist songs and Dohas, arc also stiikingly siniilai in spiiit 
ns well as in form to the Buddlnst songs and Dohas. The 
spirit IS well CNcmphficd in the collection of DohAs called 
Pahudardohu of Mum Rama-iiihlia (1000 AD) a Thcie 

breath suspended through a ^ofiic process there orwes n spontimTOiis sound 
withinl winch IS known «ii the aiSmla-ilhinni I'or this theory or sound su. 
An Inlmhulian 7 a ranine BiidMim by the present writer })c.iiing of the 
drums is one of the customs of many sects of Vogins and nseejics 

1 To roam about in difTi-rent localitiu, generally in formls, lonci) oul- 
skirls of villages and in cremation grounds 11 a custom with tlio R.ip dii a 


°2 Tor a dcioilcd discussion on the meaning of llie pair of wordi 3/i and 

A3h see infra and also An htrodu'linn To Tanhie BnMhum by the present 

3 Some sects of Yogins benr hells, anl lets, cir-rings nnd such other 


4 Ihtrc IS a pun onthewoid r3>» here which may he nssocinted willi 
lioili SL jiairii (the molhcr-in-laist and with SI iiflio (bnaliij. 

5 Again there is a pun on the word affnanefo which may mean llicsisUr-iii- 

1.IW of a woman, or it may mean tli.il ssliicli gives plc.isiirL , » r , I"' , 

G The ssotd used is w3o which may bt associate ssilli both the worli 
111313 (mother) and m3j3 (illusioa) 

7 nadi Ja/li JMa dhana Malle I 
anala damaru iajot 1 iranade II 
/ahaa lapaltJOB’ /'»'<*» “fBir I 
rfWiB naarl maim elnl,Breiii 11 
all mu ghaina neura earant I 
m.i-faii Mndala liii abaaranr II 
fBna defa moha iBia rhara 1 
harrma mfl‘« ta, a- mutmhBra 11 

iiiSriB sBm aaamda fhare ll'li l » , , 

8 ^'As \cr 5 c from thw work nre quoted l»> nmnr.indra » 

IOOOA.D , and as it quotes \ crsei fro n Sat a^a-dAa iwna Ma w Inch w P 
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it issaidj— “Othe Pundit of Pandits, you are leaving aside 
the grains of corn and gathering husk instead. You arc 
satisfied with the scriptures and their meaning, but O ye 
foedish people — ^you know nothing about the ultimate mean- 
ing- of the world. Those who arc proud of their knowledge 
of bombastic words do not know the rauoa dVtrs of things and 
like a Doma of a very -low origin is always at the mercy 
of others. O fools, what is the utility of reading much ^ A 
single flame of real knowledge is sufficient to bum withm a 
moment all virtue and vice. Everyone is impatiently eager 
to be a perfect man, — ^but perfection can be attained only 
through the purity of heart.^ Much has been read, but 
foolishness has not been removed, — only the throat has 
been parched into the bargain. Read a single letter through 
which alone you may be able to go to the city of supreme 
goodness.* Caught up in the meshes of the six systems of 
philosophy the mind finds no way of getting rid of illusion. 
The one God is divided in six ways in the six systems, and 
hence none atttains Moksa or hberation through them.* What 
can one do with the letters which will shortly die with the 
times ? That is, O fool, called Moksa by which a man be- 
comes changeless (flttakhharu) * What good can the readmg 
of books render to a man whose nund is not pure ’ Even the 
hunter, when hunting a deer bows his head down before 
the deer (for throwing his arrow). (The idea is that actions 
have no objective value in the religious sphere, — the value 
is alivays subjective). You are getting emaciated by reading 
books of many kinds, — ^but even now you have no access to 
the mystery of coming and going.”® 

About going on pilgrimage or wandering in forests and 
on mountains it is said, — “Prevent this elephant of the 
mind from going to the mountain of Vindhya, — ^for it will 
trample under feet the forest of ^ila {i.e, good conduct 

about 933 A D. the present may be taken to have been produced about 
1000 AD” Frerace to the PSlmda-dohS by the editor of the text, Hsralal Jain 
Ambadasa Gavare Digambara Jama Granthamala, No. 3 

1 PShuJa-doliS, tenei (83-88). 

2 IhA, verse 97 

3 /iid, \erse 116. 

4 Iim id/g: bahu aMAaraham jt Ishm Kha«je(nli 1 

jemamaUiam samlu mum leia ladha mMlm Lahamlt \l Ib.d , \erse IZi, 

3 A>d.\enesl46, 173. 
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discipline) and once more fail into the pitrall of the world. 
There are stonc-iiuagcs in the temples, water in the sacred 
places and poetry in the books ; all these will but be fuel 
to the file (of decay). Of no avail is tiaveiiuig; from one 
sacicd place to another; for the body may be dcansed with 
watci, but wliat about the mind ? When the body is being 
washed with water, the mind is being made dirty with the 
filth of sin, which cannot be washed away with water * 
What may penances do when there is impurity within ? 
Hold fist your mmd to the Nirafijana (the Stainless One) 
and only thereby will the stains of tiie mind be blotted out. 
Libciation can be attained ojily if the mind, stained with 
worldlincss, be fixed on NiraSjana, — the Mantras and the 
Tantras are of no use.® The Jinas say,— “Worship and 
woiship but if tlie self residing within one's own body be 
once realised in its ultimate nature, who else remains to be 
tvorshipped 

Again, it IS said about people who arc paiticulai about 
their rehgious garb.->-“Thc snake shakes off its slough, but 
Its poison IS not destroyed thereby. Putting on of religious 
dress can never remove the internal desire &r worldly enjoy> 
ment. O, you, the head of ail the shaven-headed, — ^you 
have indeed got your head shaven, — but you have not 
got your heart free from worldly desires; — ^he who has 
^aven his heart, i c , has made his heart free from desires, 
has indeed done away with this world of bondage.”* 

The above will give us an idea of the spirit of Indian 
literature during the proto-veinacular penod and the earliest 
period of the vernaculars. This spirit of heterodoxy and 
criticism that characterises the Buddhist and the Jaina songs 
and Dohas is a very noteworthy phenomenon in the histoiy 
of the vernacular literatures of India , for, here we find the 
inception of a new type of literature, which grew abundantly 
in many parts of India during the medieval period, and 
the type is not extinct even m modem times This type of 
literature is generally known as Sahajiya or the Marmrfi 


1 PShuda-dohn, Venes 155, 161-163, 178 

2 iiirf. Verses 61. 62,206 . , , 

3 uamiltthi uamdehajtvu Ihapat ko vemdatt hali lUmi I 
uyeddOhMi nisaialqyaAamjMjSifa parajpBtlAa II 

, Vents, IS, 135. Also lyi Vent 154^ 


IM., Vetse 41. 
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school of literature.^ The Vais^va Sahaji^s' ofi Bengal 
and the host of village poets roughly known under the 
graeial name of Baul beloi^ directly to the same school of 
thought the Santa>poets of Northern and Upper India 
and the other devotionai lyrists, the mystics of MarStha, 
and even the ^ikh and Suii poets belong to the same sdiool 
of heterodoxy and critidsm.* Thus we see that this type 
of literature has a continued history in the vernaculars from 
the earliest period do^vn to the modem times As we are 
now dealing elaborately with the early Sahajiyas and shall 
also deal later on with different types of medieval Sahajiya 
Uterature we think it necessary here to discuss in detail the 
possible sources of the critical spirit of the various SahajiyS 
schools. The utility and relevancy of such an daborate 
discussion on the point will be clearer, we hope, when the 
different medieval Sahajiya schools will be studied in the 
succeeding chapters and also in the appendix. 


(D) Possible Sources of the Spirit of Critidsm of the 
SahajiySs 

An analyris of and scrutiny into the nature of the spirit 
of these different Sahajiya schools of vernacular poetry will 
reveal that much of their heterodoxy and critidsm is a 
thing of heritage ; the ideas found in the vernaculars are 
but infiltrations from the older ideas found m the different 
lines of criticism in the history of Indian religious thought, 
and these infiltrated ideas have been vanously emphasised 
by the vernacular poets so as to give them a new colour and 
tone. Older lines of critidsm of different kinds have got 
blended in the critical and revoluUonary spirit of the verna- 
cular poetry. To make a critical study of it, it is necessary 
the^ore to make a general survey of the different lines 
of heterodoxy that have moulded the religious history of 
India in the different periods of its evolution. 

The earliest trace of heterodoxy and critidsm in the history 

1 The popular vemacular word mmmiyS comes &om the Sit wnni 

3 Viietufra Appendix (A). 
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of Indian religious thought is to be found in the Aranyalcas 
and the Upanisads. In its practical aspect the religion of 
the Sanihitas and the Brahtnanas was pre-eminently sacrificial 
with innumerable accessories of chants, ceremonies and 
rituals. Though the sacrifices were generally made to some 
particular god or gods they were nothing of the kind of an 
attempt at cstabhshing any sort of personal contact between 
the god or gods in question and the sacnficcr. The desired 
effect of the sacrifice docs not depend on the will of the 
god to whom the sacrifice is ofiered, — it depends absolutely 
on the rigorous correctitude of the sacnficial method in all 
the minutest details. But when we pass on Irom the SamhiLls 
and the Brahmanas to the Aranyakas and the Upanisads 
we find a remarkable change in the fundamental religious 
spirit. In the hymns and ritualistic and sacrificial 
net-work of the Samhitas we do not find any unified Idea 
of the Brahman or the Supreme Being, though, however, iw 
often find a tendency towards monotheism. In some of the 
Brahmanas we first have, in a rudimentary form, the con- 
ception of the Brahman as the ultimate piinciplc and the 
higlicst reality and the conception was established in the 
Aranyakas and the Upanisads. With the establishment of the 
conception of the Brahman the religion of the Aranyakas 
and the Upanisads was no longer the objective and deter- 
ministic religion of ritualism and sacrifice,— all ^these arc 
made subordinate to the final end of selLrcahsation or 
Brahma-rcalisation. In the Aranyakas and the Upanisads 
ritualism and sacrifice began to be replaced by meditation, 
and the spirit of s.^ificc sometimes began to have a philosophic 
interpretation.* Wien we find Maitrcyl, wife of the famous 
seer Y.ajHavalkya, exclaiming, — “What shall I do with 
that, which will not make me immortal ?”^wc discover 
the key-note of the Upanisadic thought, a hankering, not 
after any mundane happiness and prosperity,— nor after 


1 Tliui llie RrA»/-aM»>"^«hepni««hnnewMn«piion or^ 
the non^iacnficc Ihcrc il iisiid iJiat dwn ii the head of •'« now. 
sun II hu eje, wind hw breath, heaten Ihe back and Ihe '"“'{‘"“V**! *^2“ 
br"ttc«ih?n'enanrt eirth Ihe beth i on ««Ta 
lh™littdM. tlic «nr» the bones and the sV> hisncsh To mrd^^ 
horse™nd.lo realitr thr truth of this horse is tin- real tne.intng of IW 
Ilorse-sacrifire. 

2 /t«f,(24). 
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any enjoyment of bliss in heaven, — ^but after the realisation 
of the' self which is of the nature of the Brahman. It has been 
said that those who know the self or the Brahman and sedc 
for truth reach the ic^on of the Brahman wherefrom they 
never turn bade ; but those who acquire better regions 
through sacrifice or gift or penances roam about from this 
region to that and constantly suffer under the whirl of 
coming and going.^ It is neither by the making of sacrifices, 
nor by hearing and memorising the Vedas that one can 
realise the Brahman or the supreme truth, it is only through 
the absolute purification of heart — ^through the removal of 
the veil of ignorance that one can realise the self or the 
ultimate truth. Thus we see that the whole emphasis ‘of 
the Upanisads is on the subjective side of religion, which 
seems to be conspicuous by its absence in the Samhitas and 
the Brahmanas. The Upanisads discourage much reading, 
erudition and discursive reason and also sacrifices, ritual 
and worslup of the gods ; — they on the other hand emphasise 
absolute purification of heart ; for, it is in the absolutely 
purified and mirror-like heart that the supreme ' truth re- 
flects itself m its illuminating and blissful efftilgence. 

In the post>.Upanisadic period a free spirit of religion, 
leaning mainly to the subjective side, characterises the early 
epic literature of India, particularly the McMhhSrata. There 
are stories in the MahabhSrata, where the teachings of true 
religion are being reedved from people belonging to the 
lowest class of the social order. In the Amfasantka-parva 
of the MahabkSrata,* where Bhisma is explaining to Yu- 
dhisthira the really sacred places of pilgrimage, we find that 
the mind with the transparent water of purity and truth 
when associated with the lake of patience, is the best of all 
places of pilgrimage. He whose body is wariied with water, 
cannot be said to be the really cleansed one ; he, who has 
controUed all his senses, is the really cleansed one, and he 
IS pure within as well as without. To dive into the ■ water 
of the bhss of Brahma-knowledge m the lake of the pure 
heart is the best of all bathing, and it is only he, whom the 
wise recognise to be a real pilgrim 

1 Brliad-Sramalia 

2 Ch 108 
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a meatal function, —for, a mental function presupposes the 
fact that the agent has the power to do or undo it accord'* 
ing to his own will,— but we Imve no such power in the 
case of Brahma-knowledge. Moreover, as we have noticed 
before, to know the Brahman is nothing but to be the Brah- 
man, and knowing and being being identical here, no action 
IS impUed even in the knowing. 

The Vaisnavas, however, represent the spirit of hetero- 
doxy in another tvay. While the whole emphasis of the 
VcdSnlms is on pure knowledge, the emphads of the Vms- 
navas is on devotion or love. The Vaisnavas always speak 
very indifierently of heaven and the enjoyment of happmess 
there,— they discourage even the idea of liberation, — 
what they ivant is the blissful reahsation of the eternal 
love of God. It is necessary to remark here that this cult 
of devodon or love was not and is not limited strictly to the 
yhere of Vaisnavism,— we have already referred to the 
Saivite devotional cult of South India, and even in the 
Sakta cult of bter days (we may mention here the exquisite 
songs of Rama-prasada Sen and others of his tune) we 
find traces of pure devotion and love. But in I^orthem 
India and in Eastern India this devotional cult flourished 
nwstly along the hne of Vaisnavism and they arc commonly 
taken to be identical. 


. ^6 innovation made by the Vaisnavas (and all devo* 
tion^ cults in general) is the introduction of the dement 
f mercy within the deterministic view of the law 

tfi f. V Karma can be traced to 

me ntohstic and sacrifidal religious thought of the Vedas, 
ma it IS a pwticularly noticeable fact that practically all the 
r T of Indian thought accept this theory in some form 
J,.! Samhitas and the BrShmans 

nr A* ^ imr the interference of the gods in the matter 

in ntuals and sacrifices. But already 

this period we come across a statement like 

i— ^seIforsoul(5tm«) can never be realised tiirough 
‘•y memorising (the scripture) 

^ > n to him this soul or self reveals its real 
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-(Brahmin), by being merely a sincere lover of God , on the 
other hand, a caste Brahmin, in spite of his lovalty to the 
rites, customs and duties of Brahminic life minus his sincerity 
-of love, has been emphatically declared to be inferior to a 
Gandala, — and this really represents the true spirit of 
Vaisnavism 

Again, the Yoga-school of Indian thought has a religious 
-pcispcctivc of its osvn, and its emphasis is cvclusiscly on the 
subjective side of religion Tliough all sorts of occultism 
and necromancy prevailed and still now prevail uithin 
the school of Hatha-yoga, and though with a large number 
of Indian Yogins Haiha-yoga has become a science of phs'si- 
cal feats, serenity prevails within the school of Yoga proper. 
As a philosophical system Yoga represents a purelv idealistic 
view and it is the mind in all its states and processes that 
has been held responsible for the whirl of birth and death 
and Consequent sufferings Religion, according to Yoga, 
consists in the final arrest of the states and processes of the 
mind, and the final arrest of the mind means the final arrest 
of the flux of coming and going and that is the state of final 
liberation. Yogic Sadhana, therefore, consists essentially in a 
process of psychological disciphne against a moral back- 
ground It IS evident from the very nature of Yoga proper 
that it leaves no scope for idolatry, ritualism and ccrcmoni- 
ahra. The dominant trend of Indian thought is idealism; 
It is the mind with all its principles of defilement that has 
been hdd responsible for the svorld-process. It is for this 
reason that in practical SadhanS elements of Yoga have 
been adopted in almost all the practical systems of Indian 
rehg^on ; even Vaisnavism with all its iove-theories is no 
exception. In the critical spirit- of the old and medieval 
vernacular poets we- shall- find thfa spirit of Yoga acting 

strongly m unison with the spirit of (he other -heterodox 
system ' . . . 

In spite of their heterogeneous practices, ritualism and 
o^oniahsm the Tantrtc sdiools (both Hindu and Bud- 
dhutic) breathe throughout a spirit of revolt against the 
orthodox schools,-the Hindu Tantras having the same 
ai^thy towards the caste-rcIigion or Varna&ama-dharma of 
the Brahmimt people as the Buddhist Tantras have against- 
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monasticism. We have already seen that the main em« 
phasjs of the Tantrihas is on the practical side of religioni 
and naturally they discouraged much reading and erudite 
scholarship, either philosophical or scriptural. The stress 
of Tantra proper was on Yoga, where discursive knowledge 
IS of little avail. As for the other practices of Tantra, good or 
bad, their unconventional nature is palpable, and to have 
these unconventional practices recognised as purely reli> 
gious practices the Tantras had to decry strongly the con« 
ventional practices of both Brahminism and Buddhism. 
Because of the extremely unconventional nature of the prac* 
tices, the Tantrikas had to launch the bitterest attack on the 
commonly accepted practices and religious views of the 
orthodox systems. The importance of this critical and 
revolutionary spirit of the Tantras lies in the feet that the 
earliest literature of our language (we mean the songs of the 
Sahajiya Buddhists) inherited much of its spirit of revolt 
and criticism directly from the Buddhist Tantras. 

It will be noticed that the above critics of orthodox Brah- 
were aU theists , but the severest attack came from 
the atheists of whom the Carvakas, the Jamas and the 
Buddhists deserve mention here. Already in the Upanisads 
we find mention of schools of naturalism which recopused 
no ultimate conscious Being as the author of the umverse, 
but thought of the world-process as a product of the course 
of nature. The materialists are generally spoken of in early 
texts as the Lokayata school or the school whidi admits 
the truth only of the visible world. In early Pali texts we 
find mention of many pre-Buddhistic heretical ascetics, 
of whom mention may be made of SaBjaya, fte sceptic, 
Aiita KeSakambalin, the materialist, Purana-kaSyapa, the 
indifferentist, Maskatin Goiala, the wandering asceoc, and 
Kakuda KatySyana.^ The Carvaka school of thought ^ 
serves special mention here. The Carvakas were not bcliCTcn 
many kind of divmity,-thc whole f 

the psychosis, has been explained by them as tl^e creatoon 
Itter. Let a man be happy so long as he “ 

short and none can escape the jaws of death ; and 

t See B M Barua.MA,DL.t.. it of 

PhilosBphy. 
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region, why should not he come back many tunes again 
through his deep alTcction for tlic i datives ^ So, all these* 
are meaningless talks having absolutely no reality bdiind 
It stands obvious that the Brahmins invented all the funeral 
iitcs only to find out a source for their livelihood — tliry 
Invc got absolutely no other justification Those arc hy- 
pocritical, cunning and demonic people, who have Com- 
posed all the Vedas, — and it is really stiange that meaning- 
less muttcrings like jarbharl, iurpharl etc , arc said to be 
the sayings of learned Pundits TIic obscene practice that 
the wife of the sacrificcr should hold the penis of the horse in 
the horse-sacrifice and all sudi other practices arc prescribed 
by base hypocrites, and all the injunctions in the Vedas 
regarding the eating of meat are tlic sayings of none but 
the goblins and the demons, who aie particularly fond 
of mcat.^ 

The Buddhists and the Jatnas, though atheists, sverenot 
anti-religious like the G&rvakas From sacrificial rituals 
and ceremomes the ground of religion was shifted to a hu- 
manitarian plane and the ethical aspect of religion leccivcd 
a great emphasis Notwithstanding all the diifcrcnccs in 
metaphysical and theological view-points Buddhism and 
Jainism had a common front to push in then defiance against 
the authority of the Vedas, m their absolute denial of any 
ultimate reality in the form of any Supicme Being, m their 
on the cardinal ethical virtues,— particularly on 
the principle of non-violence As we have hinted, Jainism 
vieived leligion from a distmctly dificicnt perspective from 
that of the Upanisadic or the otlier Brahminical schools. 
The ultimate aim is salvation (aioljfl),— which can only be 
attained by the eradication of tlie Karmas whicli stick to 
the soul like dust parttclcs to a body besmeared with oil, and 
thus bind the soul to this world of suffeungs IBis mrush 
of Karma is to be stopped by various kinds of control (sanaara) 
and nujara or the purging off of the Karmas fiom tlic sou 
The controls are generally the vows of non-injury, tiuthfu - 
ness, abstinence from stealing, sex-control, non-accep^cc 

ofthe objects ofdesne, gentle and holy talk, full contiolovci 
1. Sana-dirSana-somgiaha [GoM. Oi eotnl (Hindu) Senes], Vol. I, p. IS. 
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body, speech, and mind, habits of forgiveness, humihtv, 
penance, meditation on the real nature of the world and 
man, and p-inciplcs of right conduct {cantra)- Ahttrus or 
non-injury is regarded as the highest virtue in Jainism as 
well as in Buddhism, and in their practical religious 
conduct the Jams take the greatest precaution to avoid the 
slightest injury to the smallest of insects.^ The Buddhists 
brought about a revolution not only in the religious sphere, 
but also in the sphere of philosophical thought. The 
truth, which ^akyasithha realised through his great 
renunciation and profound meditation and by the 
realisation of which he became the Buddha or the perfectly 
enlightened one is the truth of pratttya-samutpSda or depen- 
dent origination which presents an entirely new perspective 
m the held of philosophy. The fundamental notions of causa- 
lity, substance, time and space underwent complete change 
and the general tendency of all logical and metaphysical 
enquiries was directed not towards any thesis but towards 
contradicting all kinds of thesis of the established schools. 
From the religious side, the authority of the Vedas was 
openly challenged and the cflicacy of the rituals and sacrifices 
was stoutly dented Moreover the inhuman cruelties inflic- 
ted on the beasts in the dilTercnt kinds of sacrifices w'as severely 
condemned. The existence of any ultimate reality, at 
least in the form of the Supicme Being, was denied or at 
least strict silence was maintained on all such ontological 
points , the summum bonum of life was declared to be the final 
liberation liom this life of suffering by a strict code of moral 


1 It » to be noticed tint orthodtn Jainism like other dogmatic school-, 
r forp'vraua vyiot \ dogmatic liUiels UI»e the ^IfTevcajin; eternal nature of 
ninisn) nt a religion, the godhood of ihc Itithantiras and man> others of 
^' *'**^ wiiliin J.iimstn «;clf began between the main 

s ; , the ^vriirib iris (i e wearers of white cloth) and the Digambims 
l -sv I * I ^ peculiar I^ciicfs of the D^amb-^ras pre that llie Tirthah* 

Without foKj, tint a monk, pjwcssmg prooeru and ■c’^nneeJoJ t 
Um iiicn*ijn and that no woman is entitled to hhcratun Tnr 

J Id niiXs t;enrrillv bor dn*hcs of a blanket, an a*ms-bovI, a slid, a 
i< ICC* In** 'rotnd, ** ificccofcloth to co\erl wmoiitii ani 
*1 ^ ' u a chincf l>igin»baris 1 rpf a r 'n * • cu ht, but 

I*. * • ' m nnrf y btoom<v of pc'*cock ^ fe cr <»r lo le n*'ir n*' 

J ^ ***'*' '' ' i 111 J ’• s n ive of t' ni» i' 

w-i -*♦'“*1**'” <• niir ru' pnd tt I- pluf' i of the J iir h 

V * 1 leinrd'd a ciftiiial rcheious pr’^eticc 
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discipline. Thus the sacrificial religion of the Vedas was 
replaced by the Buddhists by the principles of moral virtues 
and good conduct {illsnsrd), Licaving aside the innovations 
of later Mah&yana Buddhism or Tantnc Buddhism where 
Buddhism developed innumerable gods and goddesses 
and the paraphernalia of worship, partly as a reaction 
against the ncgativistic rcgorism, partly through the in- 
fluence of Hindu faiths, and mainly through the influence 
of indigenous religious cults or such other cults of the neigh- 
bouiing localities. Buddhism demed godhood unreservedly 
and even the existence of any supreme creator of the uni- 
verse as no positive evidence of any such being can ever be 
demonstrated. The spirit of monastic Buddhism on this 
point is best illustrated in the Temjja Sutta o£ Has Dlghamkaya 
where tlie belief in the existence of Brahma (the creator) 
and the belief in the Brahmtnical religious systems have 
been compared to die funny belief of a foolish man in die 
existence of some beautiful girl somewhere and his wish 
to enjoy her without knowing absolutely anything about 
her and her whereabouts. 

The Buddhists were strongly opposed to the caste-system 
and the Varnasrama religion of the caste Hindus. A great 
campaign against die caste-sj^tem is found m the Vajra- 
suei of Asvaghosa where the author tned to prove on the 
basis of the evidences found m the Vcdic literature and the 
standard Brahminical texts like the Manu-saSikilS, the 
MahtbhSrala, etc., that the Brahmins as a class can never 
be superior to the other castes and that the superiority or the 
inferiority of man can never be determined by the accidental 
fact of buth The orthodoxy and conventionalism of the 
fSrji manas and the Brabmanas^ were constantly criticised by 


1 It should be noted here that wherever we find cnticum of the Buddhists 
against tlic Brahmins in the Pali tevts (and we come across such criticism 
very frequently) wc find mention of the Sramanas as one of the ancient 
orthodox sects along with the Brahmantcal sect These Sramanas seem to 
be an orlliodox sect of ascetics who were somewhat akin to the Buddhuts m 
their iniistcnce on the misery and suiTerings of Samsara, m the emphasis on 
compassion and Ahimsa and in theu disregard of caste system But it seems 
they ivcrc somewhat dogmatic in view and formality prevailed in their asre- 
tiasm which made them target of criucisra from the monastic BuddhiM m 
this connection see an article by Wmtemita in the journal Indian Cutun 
(Vol. 1» No. 2) 'Jamas m Indiaii Literatuic.* 
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the Buddhists, Whenever and wherever we find mention of 
the ^ramanas and the Brahmanas we find them as represent- 
ing the mistaken or distorted spirit of religion as contrasted 
to the true spirit of religion represented by the well-discip- 
lined and perfectly enlightened Bnddhists.^ Without enter- 
ing into the details, let us give here a few specimen of 
criticism that were levelled by the Buddhists against these 
orthodox sects. A good specimen of popular criticism is to 
be found in the Valthupama-sutta where Buddha preached 
to the audience that a man can be said to have bathed 
only when he has become pure in heart.^ At this a 
Brahmin from among the audience asked Buddha, — 
"Does your Holiness go to the Bahuka river to bathe i"* 
The Lord replied, — “\\Tiat’s the need of going to the 
Bahuka river, — ^tvhat may it do ?” The Brahmin said,— 
"O Gautama, the river Babuls is known to many and 
recognised by many as associated with Moksa and virtue 
and as rendering liberation and destroying sin ; many 
people wash away their sin of past deeds m the nver Bahuka". 
Then the Lord addiessed the following verse — ^“Indeed there 
are (sacred) rivers like the Baliuka, Adhikakka, Gaya, 
Sundanka, Sarasvatl, PraySga and the B^umatl ; there the 
fool, the evil-doers take their bath everyday ; but surely they 
ate not purified thereby. What ivill the Sundarika do ^ 
What can the Frayaga and the B^uka do ^ He who does 
harm to living beings and who is the doer of all evil deeds, 
is never purified by (the water of) these rivers.”® Another 
instance of the criticism of the same nature can be rated from 
the dialogue beuveen the nun Punmka and a Brahmin 
in the ThetUgaths. Funnika asks the Brahmin, who was 
bathing early in the morning in an extremely cold weather, 
"1 indeed used to plunge mto water in cold weather with 
a view to bring water,— but that was only out of fear of 
puiiisliment or rebuke from the ladies I served ; but of whom 

t Cf pagsihi eltha na dtsfmli eke samana-bahmarii I 
lorn hi dcMDi najanonli^oia gatchanh tubbain 11 PadhSm-Sttlta 
£ Jl®* ! “trail bhtkkha nnSlo aiilorena nnSanta 
■a iSliakan adhikakkan ca gmam imdankam epi I 
J®raj,Bliin^ro>agan ra alna bslwmaltm naJtm II 
MDi junaanlB karusalt, hm ptt}3g&, bm bShukS nadt I 
«nm kttiaktbbmm norm na h nm sadhifft papakontmAm II 
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arc you so much afiaid, O Brjlimana, that you plungc’into 
walci and bear extreme cold with a shivering body 7” 
“The reason is known to you”, — replied the Brahmin,— 
“wJiy then this question ’ I acquire virtue and destroy the 
effect of my evil deeds (by bathing). Whoever ‘performs 
evil deeds, whether an old man or young, will escape the 
fruition of such evil acts by taking bath in holy water." 
“IVlio IS the fool of fools,” asked PunnikS “that has in- 
structed you that the effects of cvil-dccds can be washed 
away by bathing in the water ? Had it been the fact, all 
frogs and tortoises and snakes and porpoises and other 
aquatic cicatures would certainly have gone to heaven. 
Should all sheep, boar, fish hunters, thieves and murderers 
and other evil-doers be liberated from all evil deeds by 
their bathing in water ’ If this river should ivash away aU 
the sms you have accumulated by your former evil deeds, 
she should wash away all youi merits too ; — ^but what 
should remain then 7 You do not care to cast away that 
(t e , evil deeds) through the fear of which you are plunging 
every day into water, — the effects oi^ evil deeds will never 
be washed away b> cold water The nun then adds tliat 
if a man is really conscious of the direful effects of the 
evil deeds and if sin has become something repulsive to 
him, let him not try to flee from sin or to wash away Ills 
sin in water, let him take lefuge in the Buddha and adopt 
his creed and lead a life of discipline and righteousness. 

But though Buddhism first began with a freedom of 
thought and spirit of revolt against orthodoxy, orthodoxy 
m practical religious life gradually crept into Buddhism 
Itself and the ethical rigorism, strictness of rules and regu- 
lations, — austere practices of penance, vows and fhstings 

1 lo 011 mate tdakkbaii ajSaalaaa ajBnate 1 
i^afSbktseemS aSma pSpa-AammS pamactalt 11 
saggam liuna gamimali sabba-mandui a-l acehafiH I 
00^3 ta sttsmaSrS ea eaant itdaleearS 11 
orabbhxKS jularmS macthikBjmga-bandhtJll 1 
ears ca aajjkaghSIS ea ^e eenne pSpa-hamamto 1 
ttdtd abhtseeaaS It pi pSpa-hammS pamueeare 11 
taee imS nadtio te papam pubhekalam Mbajmn 1 
punaam pi ma m/i'ijtim t'oa ham paiitrshro assa 1 
^assa brSbmami laant bbUa sadS udtAam elan 1 
tarn eva brabmi mS PSst m3 te sllam ehaam hone 11 

Therl-gSIhS, (jtxi, 240-244} 
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prescnbcd for the monastic life again made the moiiks 
objects of criticism Wc lia\c noticed before tliat a large 
section of people with more libeial views, freedom of phi- 
losophic thought and a generous outlook seceded fiom the 
orthodos body. But m course -of time when Tantticism 
made its way in Buddhism, the Tantnc School again ic- 
voltcd against both the monasticism and scholakicism of 
Ihnayana Buddhism and the intellectual pedantry of the 
Mahayinists ; the Tantrikas advocated their esoteric 
practice which were held to be the surest and at the same 
bmethe easiest way to libeiation In the Buddhist Tantras 
we always find that austere practices and penances inflic- 
ting disciplinary rigorism on body and mind can never 
conduce to the attainment of perfection ; perfect enlighten- 
ment must be attained through an easy process — through 
the enjoyment of the five objects of desire^ So the haid 
rules of discipline, the practices of fasting, bathing, purify- 
mg the body and the mind through strict lulcs and regu- 
lauons should all be avoided,® and the most pleasant and 
easiest way of attaining perfection is thiough initiation in 
the iattva and the practice of yoga in company with the 
PrajHa (le., the female counterpart) The austere penances 
and vows only make a man soiry, and make his face dis- 
figured , through this pain and sorrow 'the mind can never 
be expected to attain perfection ® It is, therefore, enjoined, 
— ‘Do not cast away the five objects of desire and do not 
mflict strain on the body thiough penance , tiy to attain 
bodkt (i e , perfect knowledge) in a pleasant way by follow- 


1 sttna'hanio-pabhogaii ea sa^amdttmr^atheeclialah 1 
ttmna khthyoffno la^u latddhatiam SpnuySI II 
dit^karair mymias tlmmh st^amZno na stddhah 1 
ianra-iania-jM&/(0£au (« sattyams ei' m siMait U 

SfS-gufya~iamSja, Ch VII (G O S) 

2 na ia^la-kalpandm hayal vpavsso na ca knySm I 
nonam iaaeam na canIS' Ira grama dliarmam vaa^ayel II 

Jlifiaia-iidif/ii MS (CLB No 13124) i>p 35(B)-36A 
ihu verse is also found in CiUa-visttddlu-pral.arana, Verse rfo 58 
. ^ Ifliro-i/fila-laafni quoted in the Catalogue of SansLnt Buddhist MSS 
JR SB \ ol p 105, This verse is quoted in the commentary of the 

'■®'^®-pada, No 1 and is said to belong to the Sn-samSya it is not how- 
eier, found in the Sri-gu/iya-iamSja'lanlra pubhshid in G O S 
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ing the injunction of the science of eioterlc yoga.^ It has 
been said in the CiHa-viiuddki-praljtrttna of Aryadeva that 
bathing in the holy water of the Ganges is of no avad, 
for, if the water of the Ganges had llic capacity of puri- 
fying man’s body, it would have the capacity of purifying 
the Iiody cicn of a dog and the dog also would have been 
entitled to liberation by batliing in the Ganges. Again, 
there arc tishennen wiio dive in the v^atcr of the Ganges, 
v;hy should not they be liberated from the fetters of this 
world? And there are tish in the water of the Ganges, 
tvhat prevents these poor creatures from attaining MoLsa^ 
MoLsa is never possible tlirough going on pilgrimage or 
bathing, it is to be attained only through the purification 
of mind, by purging it of all the blemishes of sulycclivity 
and objectivity.® 

But llie fun is that though Tantricism condemned ortlio- 
doxy in llic strongest possible terms, it developed within its 
province the most elaborate form of practices. In forma- 
lism, ceremonialism, ritualism, magic, sorcery and in the 
most complicated system of worship accompanied by the 
muttering of innumerable Mantras Tantricism superseded all 
the other orthodox systems, Vajra-yana Buddhism, which 
is the most general name for Buddhist Tantricism as a 
whole, developed all possible nlcs and practices, botli con- 
ventional and unconventional. Though the secret yogic 
practice is often spoken of in Vajra-yana, it was not em- 
phasised as the only method of realising the truth, and 
hence was the importance attached also to all rules of 
worship, muttering of the Mantras, describing of the curies 
and hundred other rituals and ceremonies Again them 
arose another group of Yogins within the province of esoteric 
Buddhism, who revolted against this fonMl nature of 
Vajra-yana and stressed some esotenc ypgic practice to 
be the only method for reabsing the highest truth or attain- 
ing perfection; this school is known as Sahajiya Buddl^ 
We have discussed before at some length the salient 


Art-i^Sje : but it » not found in the text published in G O 5 
Z vines (59-68). 
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features of this Buddhist Sahajiya cult. If we analyse and 
examine the ideas of the Buddhist SahajiySs we shall find 
that, as an off'shoot of Tantric Buddhism, it embodies the 
heterodoxy of Buddhism in general mixed up with the spirit 
of Tantricism. In it aversion towards discursive reason 
and scholastic erudition and in its stress on the practical 
side of religion we may find the spirit of Tantra and Yoga 
working together on it. Again the influence of the Tantra 
as well as of the Vedanta is palpable in the view that truth 
can never be found outside — it is to be intuited within. In 
the highest stress laid by the Sahajiyas on Sahaja-realisa> 
tion or self-realisation as the summum bomtm of the religious 
life we may trace the old Upanisadic spirit under the 
Buddhistic garb. Ideas, derived from different lines of 
thought, have merged together in a popular way in the 
songs and Dohls of these later Buddhist poets. In the Jama 
Dohas we have almost a similar admixture against a popular 
Jama background. The devotional line of tiiought or the 
spirit of love is, however, conspicuous by its absence from the 
Buddhist and Jaina songs and Dohas ; but it predominates 
in the songs and Dohas of the medieval period. The fact 
will be demonstrated when we shall deal with the salient 
features of the Vaisnava Sahajiyas and the Bauls of Bengal 
in a succeeding chapter, and with those of the innumerable 
Sahajiya and Suit poets of Upper and Northern India in 
an appendix. Besides the inherited elements from older 
thoughts the medieval poets received cognate thoughts 
and ideas also from Sfift-istic Islam. As we shall have 
occasion to turn to the question in detail in future, we need 
not discuss it now. 


(n) The Idea of Sahtga 

The criticism made by the Buddhist Sahajiyas, with which 
the Jama mystics aim joined their voice, defines the 
Salmjiya school more negatively than positively. In the 
positive side, however, the conception of the Sahaja or the 
ultimate innate nature of all the objects and beings will give 
us a definite idea about the fundamental tenets of the school. 

The word ‘Sahaja’ hterally means that which is bom or 
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which originates with the birth or origination of any entity 
{sahajayalc tU sa/iajak) It is, tfacrcibre, what all the Dharmas 
possess by virtue of their very CMStence, and is thus the 
quintessence of all the Dharmas. As Malia-sukha is the 
■quintessence of all the Dharmas, this Maha-sukha-naturc is 
the Sahaja-naturc of all the Dharmas In the Hevejra- 
tmlra we find, — "The wholfc world is of the nature of 
Sahaja — for Sahaja is the quintessence (soariipa) of all ; this 
quintessence is Nirvana to those who possscss the perfectly 
pure Citta."^ £ut though this Sahaja in the form ofMaha- 
sukha is realised in and through a physiological process, it 
should never be conceived as something belonging to the 
body ; though it ii within the body, it is not something 
physical - As the quintessence of all, it is the absolute 
reality, both immanent and transcendent 
, We find in the Upanisads that the Brahman as the 
ultimate nature of our self and of the cstcrnal wotld trans- 
cends all intellectual comprehension and verbal cvprcssion. 
Similar is the position of the Sahajiyas, who hold that the 
Sahaja nature is neither definable nor accessible to our 
mind, nor expressible by speech As the Brahman is to be 
icahsed within, so also this Sahaja-nature is to be intuited 
within {svasantvedya)- We find in the Upanisads that when 
one realises the self as tlie Brahman, there is neither the 
knower (rilatd) nor the knowafale Qffrye) nor the knmvJedge 
{jnSna) , for, in such a transcendental state, "where every- 
thing becomes the self, who will see whom and by what 
means, and who will know whom and by what means ’’ * 
This Upanisadic pnnaplo .has. also been adopted by the 
Sahajiyas in speaking of the Sahaja nature. Tt is said m the 
fifeoajw-tantni,— "Sahaja can neither be explained by any 
man nor can be exp’cessed by any -speech ; it is realised by 


1 tasmni saiajamjegat ianma Majam tvaripamuMe 1 

ivarupm em mnOnim niitma-Um-Maa{e^ } 11 

Henajm-tmlra, MS (A 8 B No V 

Cf abo. soabhSvm oAtOam Viuktm sarva-karatKasambaram i 

/W,MS.p 30(A) 

2 ^tastka’pi na ddiq/ah \l 

lievajnt^ianlre^ MS p S(A) . . , , - 1 

3 laira tvaga sarvam SdnawS’bSSt let kena hm Aid'L I®*® "0 "ll® 

Bihad-arai0ako-pamiBl {4-5-1-aj 
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ih# self through the merit of serving' at the feet of the Guru.*^ 
la dte Ckdncrs^dhc also it is said that this truth is to be 
altiiaed flffough. personal intuition, — die tongue can never 
speck aaythmg of it*® That is an all-pervading supreme 
state where there b neither body nor speech nor any work.® 
It has verj- nicely heen said m a song of Kanha-pada— 
“IVcsUever is related to the muid and to all the Sgamas 
^scc^tures) and religious texts and the beads (for counting 
the dine of taking the name of God) — all aic confudng 
acd anomalous. Say, how Sahcija can be explained,— 
(fer) neither body nor speech nor mind can enter into it 
In vain does the Guru preach to the disciple, for, how can 
he esplain that which transcends the capacity of all verbal 
Cfflins? Whoever will explain it will misrepiesent it; here 
the preceptor, is dumb and the disciple is deaf Asks Kanha. 
—how then is that Jewel of the Jinas ? — ^it is just as the deaf 
B node to understand bv the dumb (» r., through the 
movement of the Ups, or by the facial expressions, or by 
d» saggesdons by postures and gestures).”* T5daka«p3da 
ak> says/-.«Hovv can what is faevond the path of speech 
be explained?”® Again vve find, — vryhe Sahaja stage can 
wrer be explained by the preceptor, neither can it be 
midentood by the disciple, — it is like the flow of nectar ; — 


I i« hmtam M’Capjicta 1 

srnma ^5»cJ[ gunt^lSih'pasniRit U 

„ , , Saaj^antra, MS. p. 22 (B) 

- ira-JffifemAaw (u loc eaiJjA na’nrf pibjale 1 
, Gafttttrsm., MS, (CviB, No. 1312*1 p 14(A)> 

3 m teiji na tiUi-ailcm Jitonon jwl smagant peeratt 1 

, fl«.. MS' p. 13(A). 
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to whom and by what means can it be explained ?”* Tillo* 
pada says in his Dohas,— Sahaja is a state where all the 
thought-constructions arc dead destroyed) and the 
vital wind (which is the vehicle of the defiled Citta) is 
also destroyed, — the secret of (his truth is to be intuited by 
the self, — how can it be explained (by others) ? The truth 
{laHa—tatloa) is inaccessible to the ordinary ibolish people, 
and it is also unknown and unknowable to scholars, — 
but It IS never inaccessible to that fortunate and mcritonous 
one who by services has propitiated the Guru ^ Saraha- 
pada also says in his Doha, — ^What can be known through 
meditation of that, which is without knowability ’ How 
can that be explained which transcends all speech In 
tlie commentary of the Doha it is said, — ^whatever is a 
production of the mind is false ; (hat is the truth, which is 
never mentally constructed.* Again it is said by Saraha- 
p5da,— where neither mind nor the vital wind moves, nor 
is there any function of the sun and the moon, there should 
the Sahaja-citta rest, — this is the advice of Saraha.* Where 
the mind dies out and the vital tvind is also destroyed, — 
that is the supreme Maha-sukha, it does not remain steady 
nor docs it go anywhere (or, it never becomes expressible 
through words).* In the Sahaja state the individual mind 
enters the Sahaja as water enters into water.^ The 
nature of the self can never be explained by others, 

1 fail lam vBe/ii guru AuAi pm tam vujjhar ifsa I 
j/JugU-uMho maa rasa kSsu Idiu/ai klsa 11 
Quoted in the KnjS-samgraha-nPma-baunkS 

MS. (B N. Sans No 31} p 37 (B} 

2 lu maratjiAt pavapa laht lim An ptrBsa I 
saa {stttavtana lalla-p/talu) sa kahijjai klsa II 
vttSia opS-loa-agacara-laHa papAa-loa agamma I 
JO guiu^ (a-pasaapa ISh it afla agamma) II 

JMalaTaofTUIO'pSda, Verses 7'8, Dr. F. C Bagcfai’i Edition 

3 jh3pa-nAia kt kSaijhSne I 
JO osSa ttJu kahi amhaat 11 

/MatofoorSaraha-onda, Dr. F G Bagcbi's Edition 

4 III IBoan mrfa saroam {yaoad ) yaoad mMpjrate 1 

tat saljnm ( tal } talhaihulam laUaamjran na oikalp^ale II 

Quoted in the Com Ibid 

5 jah maaa paoana ita stmtarat ram sast puka paatsa 1 
tahi oai^ alia msHina kora saraktm kahxa uesa 11 Ibid 

6 jdu rnapa mam paoana ho kkhaajUt I 

cAa St parama-matasuha rahia hantmpi najBi II Ibid 

7 pio mapa rmmahure mupt joi 1 
jmajPlajaliAt mlaate soi 11 Ibid 
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it can be caused to be realised only through the instructions 
'Of the Guru, — none else can make one realise it.^ The 
subtle and varied emotions resulting from the realisation 
of truth is not something capable of being expressed 
through words, — that stage of bliss is absolutely free 
hem all mental constructions— a supreme world is revealed 
there,^ There intellect fails, — mind dies out, all pride and 
self-conceit vanish away, — ^mysterious is that Sahaja, — ^it is 
•a master magician — how can it be bound by meditation ?® 
It is free from all the letters and colours and qualities, it can 
neither be spoken of, nor can it be kno\vn* That great 
Lord of transcendental bliss cannot be spoken of,— just as 
the pleasure derived from sex-union cannot be explained to 
an unmamed girl who has never personally experienced it,® 
Unless the body, speech and mind are destroyed, none can 
experience the bliss of his Sahaja-naturc.® Kanha-pada 
also says in his DohSkofo, — Only he who reveals in Sahaja 
and who realises his jewel of mind (as the Bodhi-citta) 
«in realise the course of religion, — others cannot understand it 
hven if It 18 explained to them. 

■i IS, thcrefoie, clear from what is stated above that the 
haturc of Sahaja cannot be defined, — it can only somehow 
be described It will be evident that this Sahaja is' the 
Brahman of the Upanisads and the Vedanta It is the 
JfinS.u-d/iStH of canonical Buddhism, it is the tathatS (ihat- 
"•ss) of Asvaghosa, it is the lu^tivcly described absolute 
teahty of 'NSgarjuna, which transcends the four logical cate- 
gories, — it is the Abhiita-pankafpa or the incrcatc absolute 
jwth the potency of all objectivity and subjectivity but in itself 
*11 dualism, — or the pure consciousness {vtjSapti- 
of the Vijaina-vfidins. It is again the Vajra-clhatu 
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but m the Sahaja-nature both of them remain steadjr. 
When the mind thus ceases to function, and ajl other ties are 
torn aside, all the diiTerences in the nature of. things vanish ; 
and at that time there is ndther the Brahmin nor, tlie 
^iidia.^ Sahaja cannot be reahsed in any of its particular 
aspects — it is an intuition of the whole, the one underlying 
reality pervading and permeating all diversity. As the 
truth of the lotus can never be found either in the stalk, 
or in the leaves, or in the petals or in the smell of the lotus, 
or in the filament, — it lies rather in the totality of all these 
parts,— so also Sahaja is the totality which can only be 
realised in a perfectly non-dual state of the mind.^ From 
it originate all, in it all merge again,— -but it itself is free 
from all existence and non-existence, — ^it never originates 
at all.3 For such Sahaja a man must do away with the 
positive as well as the negative functions of his mind and 
remain like a pure child absolutely depending on the 
instructions of the Guru,* and when die mind thus remains 
absolutely inactive in the Sahaja, ail the cycles of birth and 
death are at once stopped.® So tong as one does not realise 
the true nature of the self as the ultimate truth one cannot 
realise the transcendental reality underlying all phenomena.® 
This realisation of the self as the ultimate truth is not 
possible either through meditation or the muttering of the 
Mantras.7 All the external forms arc to be realised as 
pure void, — and the mind also must be beheld as pure 
void ; and through this realisation of the essencelcssness 
of the objects (dAamornatratmja) and also of the subject 
ipttflgula-natrSimya) the Sahaja-rcahty reveals itself in 


tutu vallai aa lammU pa vaceat 1 ' 

samarasa iahajSimda jSnijjai U 
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1 jamai aioaa enAomaaa, etc 1 ttul 

2 saa^fiiam-i<ila~kainiUa‘fai>dlia-lieiartt naranSlem 1 
thaadiaia venma aa karaha sata na hgfakii paifia 3lan II 

3 Utd 
Ibid 

5 Ibid. 

® appahm pare penSnasi 1 
lara ki deaSaatiera pStrast It Ibid 

I sandia bhanai radbe jSpau appn I 
feu 10 dhtS na dliSntt.a japfSVL JhJ 
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was coming closer and closer to tlic Upanisadic conception 
of the Brahman as the Supreme Being. In the conccplion 
of the Vajra-sattva and the Lotd 6ri-M^Jia-sukha of the 
Vajra-yanists we have seen how the monistic conception of 
the Sup.cme Being is clearly established. In tlie conception 
of tlie Sahaja or the SoSbkSoikarkSya (the body of the ultimate 
nature) of the Sahajiyas the same tendency of conceiving 
it just in the image of the monistic Supreme Being is some- 
times manifest. Often the Upanisadic description of the 
Brahman as having hands and legs on all sides, — shaving 
eyes, heads and faces on all sides, — having ears in all the 
ivorlds on all sides — and as pervading the whole universe, — 
are all applied to this Sahaja.^ And this Sahaja is none 
but the self, — and all the worlds are the transformations 
of this one Sahaja-seif, — all the universe is pervaded by the 
Sahaja-self, — and nothing else is to be found anywhere.^ 
An the various phenomena produced by the deeds (karma) 
of the beings are nothing but the modes and modifications 
of the self-revealed Sahaja , but though they are Sahaja in 
the ultimate nature, they arc produced in their varieties 
through mentation (bodhaiat) in the form of the subject and 
the object.^ The Sahaja is itself the sustainer (bkarts), 
itself the performer (karis), itself the king, itself the Lord*. 

1 servalah pSm-p3dsAam tanale ’Afi-itromulbam l 
saimtaA srtdimat hit tarvam Bofljv liflialt 11 
t^a jtBUBmbifi iuy/alS-kanaOl-duttjiiik 1 
lu^umtttla t(i Uffitt yaganaddha ili kmett II 

irl-samtara, quoted lo the SiAhagaa-iamgraka, Bendall’i EdiUon 
Of sarvatah pSm-pSdt m tat, tie SattShataiu-painjiit, 3-16 , Git3, 13-13 

2 mad~lmSea(fn) lajagat sarvam mad-Ui3vam UaaaHa-tnyam 1 
>nq)3 vfiptam tdarn lamun nS'ayamayam drhatt jagel 11 
Heotjra-tantrai'M.'^ fKASB No. 1 131 7 } p. 2 j(A). 

3 svtt-taaivtdyam <ffam lama codhanSl tamajSyeiel Ibtd , MS p. 23 (B) 

Cf alw the Commentary — 

_jttt linctl dt^te taUainaat karm-otpOla-janitam vmetltjam sttiSvaram janga- 
nmikam tad eoa larma 1 yady etat larnulpadyait sva-samaatfSl 1 kalham iarht 
makS-mHdra-siddhh 1 tadahmsha (»), todkamd ttt iadka grakya-grO/iaka-npeaa 
praltpalUh 1 tastiatjarmotpadyati 1 na punah mhatya sakmatla-rasa-ikSigt 1 

Heixgra-paSjt^ or Tago-ratita-mala, MS (Cambridge, Add No 1699) 

Qf also, DalBmeaa • — ^ 32(B) 

sambha lammajitna bkSpaha rat 
bhtt a nrrrSna na disat lot 1 

(Ur N C Cbaudhun’a edition) p 144 
^ evqyam Iha'ta sj^yam lartB i^aym iSjS aajam prabhah I 

Hemgra-taaira,MS p 23(B). 
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It IS the life of the animate, it is the supreme and immu- 
table,— it is all-pcrvading and resides in all the bodies , — ' 
it is the great life (the vital process) — and the whole universe 
is imbued with it,— all tlic existent and the non-existent 
and cverythmg else proceed Aom it and it alone. It is the 
Being of the nature of pure consciousness,— it is the eternal 
sovciuign personality,— It is the Jiva (ilie individual per- 
sonality), — it is time, — it is the ego ^ Tlllo-pada says 
ill a Doha, — “I am the universe, — I am the Buddha, — 1 
am perfect purity, — I am the non-cognition (amaaasiSm ) — 

I am the destroyer of tlie cycle of c\istcncc.’*‘‘ And this 
nature of the self is its Siiliaja-natiire. Saraha-pada also 
says, — “One is tlic Loid explained in all the scriptures and 
he manifests himself (as the vaiiety of all phenomena) 
through his own will.*'® In the Dalsrnava it is addressed to 
Sahaja,— “Thou ait the cause of all the Dharmas,— but 
who art thou Sahiya, mysteriously unknown to all ?”* 
Again It has been said, — “Only Sahaja-naturc is seen 
( — notliing else is tliere), — salute to the Lord of all the 
Suras (gods) and tlic Asuras • The senses do not know 
where it is,— worship it through the songs (gd/Ao).*’® 


The reading of the lait line given in the commentary of the Ddiatnjd 
(Doha No. 6) of Kanhn-pSda » "svayam ieria svqyam hmia sentm rm jbojuibi 
PTabhuh," and "hetia" is further explained os the destructive form (nspom no 
Wiare-rliSaA) ofthe Lord [TIieMs of the Commentary on the DohaLesa 
of Kanha-pada in the possession of ibcwitcr, MS CamundgeAdfl wo 
16D9.P. 43(A)] , 

1 sa eeaprSpwSm prBfah ja eva perama-bjaralt i 
sarva^tpajn sa foS'ioa saraa^Brht ^yatiasthUah U 
sa etiS’sau maha-prSvab sa ttM'saujagaamayab 1 
bbSvS-bbSpau lad udbhulaH aipSRi ISm ea 11 
saltvam vijnSna-rupaa ca pumiam piirSfiam iivaram I 
SlmUjicattcasananeai^lahpudgalaeBa coll 

MS (ASB Ko 11317), p 27(A). 

2 baujagu liSu bttddbtt (ASa) ntranjaiial 

(/iBu amanastara bhava-buanjav a)l , , \ tv.i.'; Vo ns 

liIlo-pada'sZJoAstoja pr P. 0 Bagchi’s hdilion), Doha Wo lo 

J ddai deva eabu agamo dtsat 1 

appam ache phuda paddOsaiu „ _ _ , . 

27vASie;a(Dr P C Bngclil^s Edition) 

4 karattu subbba dhaaaasdia lutnmtt t 

^accbasi^ahaja-sarua^^a^il^ (Ed by Dr N C Chaudhun), P ISO 

5 Laiala sahaja-sahau n diw umahu surasura libaaiia aBliai 1 
vutija loa pajaaat Uipardma mahasuhapiitiUiHgaliat n^ ^ 



CHAPTER IV 


THE PRACTICES OF THE SAHAJIYAS AND THE 
STATE OF SUPREME BLISS (MAHA-SUKHA) 

We have said that the Tantnc systems, whether Hindu or 
Buddhist, do not profess to discover and preach any truth 
anew ; their main function is to indicate practical methods 
for the realisation of truthi The Sahajiya cult, as an olT' 
shoot of Tantric Buddhism, lays the highest stress on the 
practical method for realising the Sahaja-nature of the self 
and of all the Dharmas. We, however, do not propose to 
go mto all the details ; we shall give here a very brief 
account of the main practices and also of the state of supreme 
bliss produced through this process of SSdhana. 

(i) The Gurw-vada 

The most important thing in connection with the practi- 
cal aspect of fee SahajiyS religion is fee selection of a 
proper preceptor. The whole field of Indian philosophy 
and religion is characterised by a unanimous emphasis on 
the Guru-vlda or the doctrine of the preceptor. It ivill be 
seen that in a sense all the systems of Indian philosophy 
and religion are mystic,— for according to all the systems 
truth always transcends intellectual apprehension or dis- 
cursive speculation, — ^it is to be intuited within through the 
help of the prec^tor, who has already realised it. Truth 
is transmitted from fee preceptor to the disciple just as light 
from one lamp to fee other. The only %vay of knowing the 
truth IS, therefore, to seek the grace of the Guru, who, and 
who alone, can make a man realise fee Supreme Reality. 
It IS beheved feat fee true preceptor in his non-dual state 
identifies himself wife fee disciple and performs from 
withm the disciple all feat is necessary for the latter’s spiritual 
uplift The true disciple becomes an instrument in the 
hanfe of the true preceptor. It is for this reason that in 
Indian rdigions the Guru is held in the Iiighest esteem. Some- 
times the Guru is a subsUtute even for God, or at lea<!t God 
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is to be realised through the medium of the person of the 
Guru, who stands as the living proof for the existence ot 
God. To ordinary people God is a mere time-honoured 
behef ; but the preceptor opens tlie eyes of the disciple and 
mokes him realise the existence of God. Tantricism, whicli 
lays emphasis on the practiial aspect of religion, naturally, 
lays e^ual stress on the function of the Guru, Moreover, 
m.iny of the Tantnc practices are secret practices involving 
complex piocesscs of esoteiic yoga Because of this strin- 
gent nature of tlie Tantnc piactice the help of tlie Guru is 
enjoined to be sought at every step These intricate esoteric 
practices, when properly and systematically carried out, 
may lead a man to the highest spintual elevation,— on the 
other hand there is the chance of physical and mental 
aberration at every step, and if they are not pursued verv 
cautiously and methodically with the guidance and direc- 
tions of the experienced Guru they may lead, and arc 
very likely to lead, a man into the darkest abyss of hell 
Because of their stringent nature these practices have 
repeatedly been declared in all the Tantias as the secret 
of all secrets (guhj’ad gufiyam), and therefore, there is no 
otlicr way of being initiated into this method of Yoga 
save the practical help of the Guru In almost all the 
Tantras the Guru is always praised in the superlative terms 
and IS declared to be the highest reality itself^ Almost all 
the Garya-songs speak lughiy oi the Gum, who is the only 
help in the path of Sadhana ; the yogins are warned of the 
pitfalls of the path and are enjoined repeatedly to seek the 
help of the Guru, whciever there is an iota of doubt m mind 
and wherever there is the sbghcst difficulty Wc shall 
see later on that the theory of Guru-vada, as we find m the 
Dohas and the Garya-songs, may be lecognised as one ol 
the main charactci istics of all the i cligious sects represented 
by our old and medieval htciaUne ® 

(ii) The mpot tance of the Body vn Ike Ssdhana 
In connection with the practical aspect of the Buddhist 


I Sec the first part of the Sobhanta-samstaha, edit'd Jy 
where various quotations are to be found from various Buddhist Tantnc toirts 
in praise of the Gum and also defiomg the nature of a true preceptor. 

Z Vtde Jtifia, Ch. V, Ch. VII, Appendix (A). 
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Sahiyiya cult we should also notice that along with 'the 
uncompromising spirit of revolt against all formalities and , 
ordiodosy in religion, great emphasis is laid in the Sahajiya 
literature of the human body, which is conceived as a . 
microcosm of the universe. This feature, we have hinted, 
predominates in all the Tantras in general, whcicvcr the 
yogic clement prevails ; but as the Sahajiyas laid their whole 
stress on tlie yogic clement this theory of the body being the 
epitome of the wliolc universe vias most cmphasisid In 
the Heoajra-iantra we lind that the Lord {^Bkaga^n^ was 
asked by a Bodhisattva whether there was any necessity 
at .ill of this physical world and the physical body, every- 
thing bang in leality nothing but pure void To this the 
icply of the Lord was that witliout the body there was no 
possibihty of the realisation of the great bliss and here 
lies the importance of the body.^ But though the truth is 
within the body and arises out of it, it should nevci be 
confused to be sometliing physical ^ In the ^rl-kala-eakra 
we find that without the body there cannot be any per- 
fection, nather can the supieme bliss be realised in this 
life widiout the body, — ^it is for this reason that the body 
with the navous system is so important for yoga , if perfec* 
tion {siddhi) of the body be attained, all kinds of perfection 
in the tlirce worlds are very easily obtained.^ In discouraging 
gang on pilgnmagc and bathing in the sacred rivers, 
Saraha says, — “Here (within this body) is the Ganges 
and the Jumna, here the ‘Ganga-sagara’ (the mouth of 
the Ganges), here are Prayaga and Banaras, — ^hcre the sun 
and the moon Here aie the sacred places, here the PitAas 
and the Upa-pltkas — I have not seen a place of pilgrimage 
and an abode of bliss like my body.”* The Tatlva is within 

1 dda-bhsm kuUth savU^nti etc 

Hnigra-Umlra, MS p 36(A} 

2 flfhiatht' pi na ddiajak Jbid . 

3 iOfa-UiSiie na siddhtr na ea panma-suKItam prftfyate janmanl'ka II 

toiBiSl pralidma-iamqjK bkBaajel nSal-yogam 1 

t3jc siimt amo-siddlat lnUui.Mitt-mlaje kmkaralvam pra}SU ll 

Sil’Mlc'eakrtt-lantra, MS [Cambndge, Add 236 (4) p 33{Bn 

4 eliku se surasmijamma etiku te ganga-sSam 1 ^ 

ellktt pakfi nattaraa elthu se eonda diiSaru 11 

Udiu p)ika upapUka etlhu maim khamat panllkna 1 
deha-sartsaa litika maim siika apna pa dtUhao 

DeftalvfaofSnraha. Nos 47, 48 (Dr. P. C. Bageht’s Edition) 
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the house of our body ' yet, curious indeed it is, that we 
generally roam about in the whole world in search of it. 
It IS nicely said by Saraha,— “He is within the house,— 
but you are enquiring about him outside. You arc seeing 
your husband within, yet are asking the neighbours as to 
Ills whereabout!)-^’ 1'Know thyself, O fool,” says Saraha,— 
“the truth is neither to be meditated nor to be held in the 
body as a DhSranI, neither is it to be muttered as a Manira,*’^ 
The scholars explain all the scriptures, — ^but do not know 
the Buddha residing within the body ^ “Some one bodiless 
IS hiding himself in the body,~hc who knows him ihcic 
(in the body) is liberated.”^ In the Carya-songs also the 
body IS highly spoken uf as the abode of truth. Thus 
KSnfaa-pada says in a song,— “The yogin Kanha has 
become a Kapali*, and has entered into the piacticcs of 
yoga, and he is sporting in the city of his body in a non-dual 
form Again he says,_“Makc the five Tathagatas tlic 
five oars and, O Kanha, steer the body on and tear ofiT the 
snare of illusion.”® The image of the body being the boat 
and a pure mind the o«tr for proceeding on to the way of 
realising the truth is very popular with the poets of tlic 
Carya-songs. 

The body being thus recognised as the abode of all 
truth tlie fundamental principles of Mahayana as trans- 
formed into Vajra-yana began to be located within the 


1 gfiartm acekat vSJare pucchei 1 
pat dtkkkat pa^tatti pucchai II 
Mra/is Miaan va^jipau appB I 
nau a dhta na dhsraxajapps 11 

2 pBiitba saala satlha bahkhSnat I 
dekahm buddha vasanla mjSiuu II 

3 asanra {kot tariabi IMo) I 
JO tahtjSmu so toki makko 11 

4‘Kapali ii the general name given to the 1 jntne Yogiiis, but here, in 
the commentary of the Cnryas (and also m the commentary of tlie Ileoajra- 
/anlra, MS Cambridge, Add No 1G99) the word is derived in the followup 
way — kam nudllsulAam pslajnti’lt kapultkah, I e , be who nurses “Kn” which 
means Maha-sukha is a jCapalika 

5 Song No ll. 

G panta lalhugata kia rcduSla 1 
bUhaa kSa kaahsla mSS-jSla 11 

Ibid , Song No 13 
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physical system. Thus, corresponding to the six nerve- 
plexuses (saf-eakfa)t or the six lotuses as they arc also called, 
abng the spinal cord,* as conceived in the Hindu Tantras 


as wll as in the otlier texts on yoga, the Buddhists conceived 
of three plexuses or lotuses, with which they identified the 
three Klyas. Thus the lowest Gakra in the region of the navel 
represents the lowest ICaya, i.s., the Numlna-ka^a (body 
oi translormation) i the Cakra in the heart is identified with 
the Dharma-kiya, (is., the body of ultimate reality as the 
cosmic unity) ; and the Gakra just below the neck is said 
to be the Sambhoga-kaya (the body of bliss).* The Vajra- 
kaya or the Sahaja-kaya, which is the fourth Kaya with 
the Tantric Buddhists, is located in the Usnisa-kainala, 
or the Sahasrara of the Hindus. It is also called the Maha- 
sukha-cakra or the Maha-sukha-kamala, being the seat 
of supreme realisation. 

We have seen that the Bodhicitta is constituted of two 


factors, VIZ., ^unyatS and Kanina, or Prajna and Upaya. 
Amng the nerves of the body, which arc innumerable, 
thirty-tivo are more important,* of which again three arc 
the most important, ttvo by the two sides of the spinal cord 
and one in die middle j with these ttvo side-nerves arc 
identified the cardinal principles of Fraj’fia and Upaya, 
and the middle nerve which is the meeting-place of the 
other two nerves, is spoken of as the path for the Sahaja, or 
rather Avadhud-in3rga or simply AvadhQtika. Avadhuti 
is flamed as being that, through the effulgent nature of 
which all sins are destroyed,* or that which washes away 

Msladh5ra-caUra, or the sacn-coccygeal plexus, situated 
??? facing down with four petals of red 

' 1 “'“““thana-cakra, w sacral plexus, near the root of the penis 
hM- of the colour of vemuhon, (3) Manipura-cafcia, or the lum- 

of the navel vnth ten petals of colour of the 

, (jl^AnahMa-^kra in the heart with twehe petals of the colour of 






vnth - a s — Z . '' wsww auu uic lucuiuia ooiBSEaia 

AjSa-cakta between the eyc- 
cakia nr 1 ^ of white colours Above all, there is the SahasrSra- 

2 nf a, the h,ghe,t cerebral region 

Calra of •>o"0'eri the Cakra m the heart, being next to the 

hdim been the Sambhoga-kaya and the 

been con*i!ten^rti?‘.S'*®''^ theDhanua-kaya , this would hate 

3 ^sutent with the genera! order of the Kayas 

3 Sec SirMaTOpn/ika, MS p 3(B' 

Sate Kanha-pSda, Doha No 4 (MS B. N. 
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the bcginninsless ihought-eonsuuction of existence/ 
or that which removes the evils of afflictions very easily* 
TJic two nerves on the left and the right, which are identi- 
fied with Prajiia and Up^iya, and w'hich meet together to 
produce the Bodhicitta, arc \ariousIy termed m the Buddhist 
Tantras and the Caiyi-songs "I he nerve in the right which 
is tile Upa>a and which in the Hindu Tantrasand the yoga 
literature is most generally knotvn as the Pingala, is also 
called roaonSt surja, ram, pTai^a, eamana, kSlt, biitdu, jamma, 
rakta, rajas, bhaoa, parufo, grSfya, Bjfmjma (consonants] and 
also the syllable vam. Again tiie nert'e in the left, which 
is the Prajfil, and which is knoivn generally as the ncr\c 
Ida, is also called lalanH, tandra, iaitn, epSna, dhamana, Sli, 
mda, ganga, sukra, tamos, abkava, (also tiiroana), prSktIi, 
grahaka, seara (vowel) and also 's*.* Without entering into 
the details of the significance of these names, it may be 
said that the two nerves represent the principle of dualii} 
and the middle nerve (known as Susumna or Avadhutika) 
represents tlie principle of absolute unit)'. 


(hi) Tht Esalerte Praetlee 

Coming to (he question of the esoteric practice of the 
Sahajiyiis, tlie first thing that ivc should take notice of is 
the importance attached to the process of Kaya-sSdbana or 
the yogic piactices for making the body strong and fit for 
higher realisations. This principle and practice of Ka>a- 
sadhana is, wx shall see, common to all schools of esoteric 
yoga and tlie e.\clusive cmpliasis of the Natha-siddhas was 
on this Kaya-sadhana * Yoga in general involves psycho- 
physiological processes , it is therefore that higher kinds of 
yoga should never be entered upon witliout a mature or 
perfect faodj For tins purpose of making the body mature 
or perfect the practices of Hatha-i'oga arc to be adopted 
It is for this reason that the Buddhist Siddbacaryas were, 
in the pracucal field, great Hatha-yogins In the Carya- 



^ S Tor a detailed stud> of the significance of these names, see in Introdurtiim 
lo Tanim BuitBmsm by the present writer 
4 VtJtltifrtt' 



jracticjes and supreme buss ^ 

ri. „, in otte -»ris, >1“ >• £ 'SS 

jS.cticc of Hatha-yoga. the suprew JulUng 

Tthc Buddhist fold as MahA-sukha 

sleep of the senses or something like a swo ■ 

blunder to confuse this state of swoon “j^e^ 

Mate^ukha, It has been said m the J 

and the mind fall into a, swimn in the 

how can there be perfection in y^Sa- . stroi« 

therefore, been repeatedly advised 

body before entering on the yogic process for th 

oC K^nilS^tilclld* • • 

It has been explained bcfoic how the prm ip 
and Upaya were identified wth the female ^ which 
(or even with the female organ and the e 
arc knotvn also as the lotus and the ^und^)* 
dtla tvas identified with the bliss ptotoce esoteric 

union of the female and the male, ^c of this 

practice of the Buddhist Sahajiyas is the pro u . 

Bodhiatta in the Nirmana-cakra or the Hatha- 

(in the region of the navel) through processes o 
yoga and then to give it an upward motion so “ ° 
pass through the Dharma-cakra and the -Sam 
and then make it motionless in the Uspisa-kmm ® 
produces Sahaja of the nature of Maha-sukha. ^ 
that the Bodhicitta has two aspects ; in the oiriinary 
aspect (i.s., in the form of gross sexual pleasure 
accompanies the discharge) it is called SatSivjta, on, 
motionless aspect of intense bliss it is called the tur 
the PiramirAtU. This Shifetto and Psraimrthiktt aspects 
the Bodhicitta represent the ^Samnti-satj/a, ie, P 
mcnal or the provisional aspect of reality and the a 
tfcifei, ie., the ultimate reabty of Mahayana philos^ny- 
The yopc Sldhan^ of the SahajiySs is employe 
first for the production of Bodhicitta through the umon 

1 For npe (^aha) and imnpc [apakva) body, see Infra^ 

2 miir«Aite shmila-voniai htlah ndihir wiwAia )i n—.s.mnir No 1 

Quoted m the commenlary of the Cory&-K>ng no i 
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the Fr^Sa and the Upaya and then Foe tmnsFoeming the 
Sa^orla Bodhidtta into PiramSTthHai The contention of 
the SahajiySs is that so long as the intense bliss produced 
through the union of the Prajfia and the Upaja remains 
in the region of Mampura>caLra or in the region of the 
navel which is the Nirmana-cakra or the gross physical 
plane of bondage and sudering, it keeps the yogin in the 
Yvorld of grossness. But as according to standard Maha- 
yana philosophy die Bodhidtta, after its production, 
must inarch upnards through ten stages knoun as the 
Bodhicilla-bhSmis and reach the highest state of Dhanaar 
megha and attain Buddhahood there, so according to the 
view of the Sahajiyas this Bow of bliss must be made to 
march upwards through the diderent Kayas (corre^onduig 
to the Bhums) and finally reach the region of Vajra-kaya 
or Safaaja-kaya In the process of upward march the bliss 
first produced goes on acquiring a higher nature and when 
it reaches the UsnTsa-kamala or the Vajra-klya or Sah^a- 
Ic&ya it becomes Maha-sukha, where all kinds of duahqr 
vanish in a unique realisation of supreme bliss, 

(ip) MtdOe Path in the Esoteric SsdhanS 

A dominant feature of MahEyana is its stress on the 
middle path avoiding the opposite extremes of views, llius 
the philosophical system of Nagaijuna is known as the 
<Madhyamika’ system, or the philosophical school of the 
middle course, and it is held that Nagaijima’s school is a 
school of the middle course in the sense that he steered clear 
a transcendental path which denies the views of the posi- 
tivists as well as the negativists. The philosi^hy ^ of the 
Abldifa-partkalptt of Vasnbandhu as eiqpoundcd in his well- 
known treatise AladhyBida-mbhSga is again a challenge to 
both the extreme realists 0ikc the Sarvasti-vadins) and the 
extreme negahvists (like the Madh3mmikas),^ ^ 

VijSana-vadins always professed to be the Ibllotvers of the 
path. Apart fi-om these philosophical speroladoM 
we find in the religious sphere on the whole that the 
Mahayanists were opposed to the Idea of Nirvana as muc 

I The MSdliyanul!* school was always crioeurf In the Vijnana-iadins 
(as also in ihc Vcdanlms) as a pu*e negnm isfic school 
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as to that of existence in the world of stiffering {blma or 
samsSra ) ; and according to them the final state is neither 
the Bhim, nor the J/tnS ^, — ^it is rather a state of non- 
doality where Shava and Mnaita become one and the same. 
In connecdon with the idea of Adaqya or Tugaiutddha we have 
seen that the final state is that where all kinds of duality are 
absorbed in a principle of non-duality. This principle was 
adopted also by the Sahajiyas in their process of yoga. We 
have seen that the nerves in the right and the left in the 
microcosm of die body represent the prmciples of duality ; 
their separate function which binds one to the world of 


sufierings must, therefore, be checked by the Yogin and they 
must unite with the middle nerve and function there con- 
jointly. The middle nerve is, therefore, the middle path 
which leads to the non-dual state of Sahaja. 

Tfaefiow ofBodhicitta must be regulated alot^ the middle 
nerve, and this is the most important and at the same 
time the most difficult part of the Sadhana, and it is for this 
reason that in the Garya-padas and the DokSkosas as well as 
in many of the Buddhist Tintric texts we find repeated 
warmngs to the novice to take practical suggestions from 
the preceptor at this stage. If the fiow ofBodhicitta moves 
nther left or right, the whole thing is spoiled. In the 
Caryi-padas, therefore, we find repeated warnings not to 
go either right or left, but to steer clear through the middle 
paft. We often find injunctions in the Qaryas for securing 
perfect rontrol on the two nerves in the right and the left 
an to join them together (r c., to make them function 
together) in the middle nerve. Thus in a song Lui-pa 
says, "J have intuited the (non-dual troth) through the 
suggntion (of the preceptor). I have sat where the couple 
the nervK Dfaamana (ffie nerve in the left) and Gamang 
( e nerve in the right) arc united together.’’^ Gundari- 
^ rt. ^“pestroy the mother-in-law (vital breath) 

™ e Imuse (i.e., the body) and control the Manim&Ia, — 
n pht up the tides of the sun and the moon ”* Again 

iteims emoM bem pandt bmtha II iong No I, 
a ^al> hnes tala i 

imih-sma-tm pai/is phala 11 


Sonf No 4, 
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Catilla-pada says, — “The deep river of existence is flowing 
on m a tremendous floiv ; there is mud on cither side of the 
river,, but the middle is unfathomable For the sake of 
'Dharmu’^ e , for the realisation of the non-essential nature 
■of dll the Dharmas) C&tilla has built up a bridge, and 
people, desirous of going to the other shore, can now cross 
{the river of existence) fearlessly . Alter walking up 
the bridge go neither right nor left, — near is the Bodhi, do 
not go far From the yoga point of view this riier of 
existence refers to the nervous system mainly with the 
three principal nerves, which arc dcsctibcd in the commen- 
tary 'as abhasa-irqjm {viz, ^unya, Ati-sQnya and Malia- 
sfinya), which arc the- principles of denicmcnt and there- 
fore also tlie cause of all existence The two side«, i e., the 
two nerves on the left and the light arc muddy, t e., they arc 
the' paths which lead to Uie principles of dcfilcnicnt,'* — 
and the .middle nerve leads to the depth of the tiuth' and 
so ' It IS unfathomable. The bridge, however, signifies the 
establishment of the unity bctiveen the ' tivo aspects of the 
Bodhicitta, oi^., Saihvth and ParamBrllida,* in other words. 
It IS the way to realise as well as demonstrate how the 
physical Bodhicitta can be transformed into the ultimate 
Bodhicitta through processes of yoga Caiilla-pada warns 
that when one is on the bridge, t c., when one is engaged 
in transforming the Samvrh Bodhicitta into the ParamarlMi 
through the yogic process, one should go neither left nor 
right, — the Bod/n is to be attamed tlirough the middle nerve 
Kanha-pada says in one of his songs, — "The path {i«., the 
right path) is obstructed by the Ah and the Ksh Again' 
WCjfind,-i-hc (Kanha) enters the lotus-pool of Saliaja. by 
breaking the tira posts of 's’ (representing Frajfl'i, or the 
1 The origtaal word u MSna which may be denied Tnim the SaniLrit 
■wad Marmat but Or SuVumar Sen luggisb that ibr original iiord dhSma 
refers to Ohama-pada, a disciple of OtiTla-ji'ida 
, 2 Bhavanat gahave gambhira mgan blihi I , . t 

. AiVnli aOuta tila/it aa lAaBi II 
- MunSrthe tSlila sUnkama gaJBiai 1 

fiaragStttt Ion mBhora Inrni ]1 ' 

sSnkanaItt tadde idhma Uma tnV hoht 1 
nt}adt bohi dura trajaJa 11 Song No 5 

3 oSat'i-daltntam ciUttlam i/i pro! Tlt-dafo-pankll-nidiptnm 1 Comm 

4 Comm ramam tit samortti-ponmarthayor ml^ain 

5 Song No 7 
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left nerve) and (representing Upaya or the ri^t nerve) ’• 
Again we see that after entering into the yogic practice 
KanLft has made the Ah and the Ksli the anklets of his 
legs and the sun and the moon his earrings.^ Both these 
metaphors signify that Elanha has got fiill control over the 
Ah and the Kalt or the moon and the sun (which refer to 
the two principles of FrajSa and Upaya as well as to the 
ttvo nerves). ]^nfaa says that he has realised the wave 
(tCj'the vibration of bliss) in the middle course.® In his 
Dohas also he aays that he has broken off the tu'o 
nerves lalana-rasanS or Tam-iail in the two sides.* 
Kamballmbara-pada says that after pressing the left and 
the right (nerves) and keeping close to the middle way 
he has been able to realise supreme bliss ® Again Dombi- 
pada says in a song, — “The boat is steered through the 
middle of the Ganges and the Jumna ; there the evhiler* 
ated lady (i Nairatma, absorbed in the Sahaja-bliss) 
smoothly carries her children (t e , the yogin) to the 
other shore Steer on, — ^steer on Oh DombI, (exclaims the 
poet), time is high up in the way ; through the (blessings 
of the) lotus-feet of the Guru we shall go to the land of the 
Jmas (i.e , the self-controlled ones). Five oars (taken m the 
commentary to indicate the fivc-ibld instructions given in 
the PaHea-krama) are moving when in the way tie up the 
rope of the boat with die puha, (i.e., arrest the flow of the 
Bodhicitta, which is compared here to the boat, in the 
Mani-mula). Throw out water with the pot of void, so 
that water may not enter through the joint. The moon 
and the sun arc the two wheels, and ( he unity of) creation 
and destruction is tlie mast {puhnda , the two paths to the 
left and the right are not seen, — s'cer the boat at your own 
pleasure."® ^3nti-pada also says that he is roaming avoid- 
ing the two ways in die left and the right.’ In another song of 

1 Soz^No 9 

2 Sit Ssh ^uma natnt earanel 

ram Sail kwiJela bti Sbharant 1( Soog No 1 1 

3 mSjha beta tarmgama mmtS U Song No 13 

4 lalanS-rof^a ram-saa tudta earn mpBst I Doha No 5. 

5 {{bno'tfaAw mth mih mSSga 1 

tShIa tttUila makSitiha iSAgS II Song No 8. 

6 Song No 14 

7 Song No 15. 

7 
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Vina-pada he says that he has made a vinS lyre) of 
which the sun is the gourd (piu) and the moon is the string 
and Avadhutf is the stand. On bearing the tune of the J/r 
and the JTa/t, he says, the mighty elephant has entered 
Samarasa.^ Here the sun which is said to be the gourd and 
the moon which is said to be the string, are but the two 
nerves in the two sides, and the stand {danda) is the middle 
nerve When the two nerves in the left and the right arc 
controlled and fitted to the middle one, an onsAata' sound* 


IS produced and it leads the elephant (t.s., dtta) to the state 
of Samarasa Saraha-pada says, “In the right and the left 
are canals and falls, — the straight path is the safe path.”* 

We need not multiply the instances and the analogies 
given in connection with the yogic process of controlling 
the two nerves on the two sides and the raising of the Bodhi* 
citta along the middle nerve. But what is the process ibr 
giving the Budhi-citta an upward motion The Apana wind. 
It IS held, has always a downwaid motion the PrSna an 
upward motion; the yogin, theiefore, should arrest the 
course of both Ae PrSna and the ApSna and tlien make 
them floiv through the middle nerve and with his flow of 
the vital wind within the middle nerve the Bodhi-citta will 
also flow upward and reach the Usnisa-kamala, —and thereby 
Maha-sukha will be produced. The Bodhi-citta should 
then be made steady by making steady the bi eath, and this 
state of Yoga is die ultimate stage for the yogin. 

In this production of the Bodhi citta four stages, asso- 
ciated with the four Cdkra^ or lotuses, are distinctly marked, 
and on the basis of these four stages we And mention of 
the four hfudras {piz , Kanna-nudrSi Okama-niidrSi Moha- 
mndra and Samqya-tnudr^), which are the four stages of 
yoga There are again four mental states called the four 
moments (014; , Vwitra, Vtpska, Vtmarda and Vtlakfona, 

1 ttija lau son lageb IBati 1 _ 
maha dandl eKi kiata avadhulJ II 


ttb halt bm sBfi suptaj « 

gaatara samrrase sandbtjmia II Song No 17. 

2 See J'llmducliea to Tamna Jiuddhim by the present writer. 

3 boBia daliiilajo kMa btl/ialal « 00 

saraha bkenat /a/ 3 mwaitt bbada 11 Song No 

4 Vide Caljr^nudra m tUe Advvm-.iV'«-«!'»gnm{G Ob ) 

Also Sam/tilila, MS p 10 (A) , Hcpajra-fiBnjtlaj MS , p 
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and four lands of bliss, iis,, .Hnanda, Paranananda, ViramS- 
nanda and Sehcgananda. inanda is the bliss when theBodhi- 
citta is in the Nirznana-ca&ra, ParamSnanda in the Dhanna- 
cakra, Viromananda in the Sambhoga-cakra and SahojSiumda 
IS more intense ; Viromananda means the detachment from 
the worldly pleasure, and Safugananda is the final bliss^. 


(v) The Togie SadkanS of the SahtgiySs and the 
Female Force 

Another thing that deserves special attention in connec- 
tion rvith the yo^c practice of the Sahajiya Buddhists is 
the conception of the female force. In the Carya-songs 
we find frequent references to this female force variously 
called as the Candali, Dombi, ^avari, Yogini, Nairamani, 
Sahaja-sundari, etc. and we also find frequent mention of 
the union of the yogin with this personified female deity. 

This Yogmi or the Sahaja-damsel should not be confused 
with the woman of flesh and blood, associated with the actual 
vogic practices ; she is but an internal force of the natnre 
of vacuity {tunyatd) or esscncclessncss (nomjfma) and great 
bliss residmg in the different pleauses in difierent stages of 
yogic practice. 

In the Hindu Tantras we find that in the Muladhara- 
cakra (which is the low'cst of the Cakras) remains coiled an 
electric force known as the Serpent-power (coiled like a 
serpent) or the Kula-kundalini ^akti, and the Sadhana 
consists in rousing this ^akti, lying dormant in the hfula- 
dhara, and making her unite with the ^iva in the Sahasrara ; 
and we have seen that the union of the Sakd with the ^iva is 
what IS meant fay perfection in Tantric Yoga. Corresponding 
to this iCuIa-kundalint ^akti of the Hindu Tantras wre find 
the conception of a fire-force of the Buddhists in the Ntr- 
mana-kaya, and she is generally described as the Candalr. 
Thus it is said by ELanha-pada in one of his songs, — ^"One 
ts fliat lotus, sixty-four are the petals,— the pomfai rlimha 
upon it and dances.”® In the Heoqfrortantra we find, £‘The 
Candali bums in the navel and she bums the five Tathagatas 

1 S^altMairg-tar-ira, MS., p. 57(A) , Heuajra-timlra. MS , p. 27fE). 

^ ^ a pa^n amrrUhx (SUsadll 
tdaii tafl n3cec danM bapadt It Son^ No. 10, 
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and the goddesses like Locana and others, and when all is 
burnt, the moon pours down the syllable This 

Candali is the goddess NairatmS or Avadhudka or Frajfia, 
and when she is roused through the yogic practice in the 
navel, all the five Skandhas or the material elements 
represented by the five Tathigatas and all the goddesses 
like Locana and others associated with these Tathagatas are 
burnt away, and when all is burnt the moon, which re- 
presents the Bodhi-citta, pours down which again 

represents the ultimate knowledge {pajTOrjilSn^.* In a song 
of GuSjaripada we find, — “The lotus and the thunder meet 
together in the middle and through their union Candali is 
ablaze ; that blazing fire is in contact with the house of the 
Dombi — take the moon and pour water Neither scorch- 
ing heat nor smoke is foimd, but it cn'cis the sky through the 
peak of mount Mcru When the lotus and the thunder are 
united through flic emotion of Mah’i-sukha (which is happily 
compared to a gush of wind) Candili is ablaze in the Nir- 

1 taadalijrattls nabhmi Jaiali paeea-talhSgelSn 1 
iahati €0 loamSdbn iagdkt sraatfe sasi 11 

Htagra-lcnlra,, MS , p 4(B). 

2 In the tfeeajn^^jirS we find as many as Tour intapretabons of thu 
icnc la the first interpretation we find that OmdS meant Flrajna as she is of 
tery fierce (amM nature in eontroBing all the great and minor afilicuoiis 
{UesopeHeia^ and Ah means Vajra-sattva ; tberefore CaniSh means the union 
of Frajfia with the Vaira-saltsa ; and asaresnltor that muon the fire of 
great emotion (ma^-tSgd) burns away the fiseSfeandhas and the fise elements 
of earth, etc; (Cf, locoia-dmi'ti pT/ht^a-iaati) and the Sat! as the Vajra-sattva 
adopts the nature of ham, (it may he ranenibercd in this connection that h -m 
IS the £i/e mantra of the Vajra-satti a) The second intopretation is almosMhe 
same as the first. Another sectanan view {fam^aia^vfakhjtai is that Cma is 
Fra^a, or the left nene (i t , flowing team the left nostnl) and Ah is upaya 
or Uie right nerve , when they are oombmed together through the mstnietions 
of the preceptor, it is called CaadBl! ; JfSbbt indicates the middle, i e , the 
AvadhfitiLa (i e , the middle nerve) through whidi the fire of gr^ motion 
(ffloftfi-rfigagni) ail the fisc Skaudhas and the material demento (earth, etc.) 
are burnt, ana when they are burnt the knowledge ofthc Maha-sukha_i5 pro- 
duced A^m, another sectanan explanation is, — CandB is Fxqfia, it, 
Sons ata-know ledger— and ■tih means the nund iiill ofimiversal^compasnon , 
eandSli then means a commingling of these SBnyata and Kani^ and when U 
Is thus oombmed Sas!, te, the Vajra-dbara attains an illummaUng Samadbi 
(prabhBsoBmmpa-sairai&O where the world of the past, presem ud ttm funice 
IS rralisod to be one and unchanging. KFa* Hrmpra-panjirS, MS, pp 
<>(B)-10(B)) 

3 I amata habia n ajhm bhaiii anal! I 
samaia jeaajaha caudal! II 

Jaha damif-giare lageb Bgt I 

sasakom tat stnmham pSrS 11 
naa khara ja'a dbiuie ra dam 1 
iBmt-sithrra lai gca^ pa,sa II Song Ko 47 
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tnSna»cakra in the navel,^ In contact wi h this fire of MahS- 
sukha the house (i.s., the store of all complexes, desires and 
root-instincts) is burnt, but the moon (i s., Bodhi-citta) 
pours water in the fire. This fire of Maht-sukha has neitlier 
heat nor smoke, but it enters into vacuity (gaaifa) through 
the spinal column (mount Mem). 

In the Sttdhana-mSla we find that Maha-mudra resides in 
the navel and she is the producer of Maha-suklia, and foi 
intense scorch she is described as of the nature of fire. She is 
of the nature of the first vowel, she is taken to be the wisdom 
by the Buddlias,— she remains pervadmg the three elements 
(Jn-dkalu), and n never known by lay people (prthag-jana),^ 

In the Samputda this Gaidall is depicted as the female 
counterpart of the Vajrarsattva ; she is absorbed in him, as 
Piajiia and when roused by the yogic pi actice she becomes 
ablaze in the region of the navel. She is known as the god- 
dess Nairatma as well as the Vasanta-tilaka, she consumes 
in her thousand heaps of fire — her lustre is like the dazzle 
of the lightning , at the time of the yogic practice (of making 
oneself a god) the ^akti moves throughout the whole body 
with all her powei, — she burns the Dharma-cakra in the 
heart and then through the Sambhoga-cakia proceeds for- 
ward and enters the Cakra in the head and then afier burn- 
ing everything and producing bhss returns to the region of 
the navel again.^ In the commentary on the Mama-kahka- 
Utnlra ^ve find a description of the nature of this Candali 
It IS said to be of the nature of a peculiar affection produced 

1 or the Com hmala-l ultiam prejnopSyarsamalSm satjUrara-maf'S- 

aiUa-i3{3-nit3-rar(an nSb/K’u turmanatoKre candSlljualilS aiaiha I 

IM jP 72 (Rasul’s edition) 

2 Sadhma-msls, Vol II, p 448 (G O S ) 

3 tas}aaa sahajS prajnS sthtS ladgaio-nptnl 1 

lama-mSnila-mnUltulS jvalmtVAa nabki-tnwfMc II 
mtrSImU nUjwlS mumta-bla/-3 smflS 1 
bala-gnuat~iakost3gia mJjiue-^ttlS-ninugirabliS 11 
deca(5.jo!ga.A3{« nma-kvpagn-sanilhiiu I 
nJeanmtt Mo datiA sotoSo smiswrin 11 

htih^e dharma-eal nm di^dkt^ sambhoga-eakratah 1 
nisB-noidkmia at^'remja dakhnena samanlatah 11 
anB-ke^a^gaterSpi mndlama daia-diLw vm 1 
biidd'iSnSm hodhuattitt Sir nBiH-randhnna iSmateh 11 
eraiiniKi ttlhS-ealrf lamedahja naifkntmet 1 
/ur.etlinr’.a rendkma sikbSjSm pra’'is(l panab II 
aagdhai3i>i sanc~iuddi SiSn Snandrmjanajet iaialj 1 
nSM'-maiiitalimi ttbitS bhatit pnnaral 11 

Sfi-jampalt!n, MS , pp. 4B(B) 49(A) 
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through the application of all yoga-practices with tlie ins- 
tructions of the preceptor, — ^it is like juice extracted from 
sugarcanes through pressure, — ^like great light produced in 
the wood through friction, — ^hke the pleasure produced in 
the couples through their intense love in copulation, — ^likc 
cream produced in milk through churning, — ^likc the most 
substantial thing {ghUa) produced in cream thiough the 
powei of heat, — ^likc hard pottery pioduccd from mud 
through the power of whtiling, — ^Iikc the best potency 
(wine) produced in grapes, etc , through medicinal piucesscs, 
like ^e actual presentation of the desired one through the 
power of attraction produced in Mantra, etc ^ Thus it seems 
lixim all these descriptions that the goddess Ca-'dali is noth- 
ing but an mtcmal force produced through the yogic process 
and that the rising of the Candali marks the first perception 
of the Maha-sukha produced through esoteric yogic prac- 
tices ; when in her upward march she reaches the Usnisa- 
l-a mala , she bccomcs of the nature of puie Maha-sukhar 
This conception of ^akti of the Buddhist SahajiySs is an 
adoption of the general Tantric conception of the 6akti mix- 
ed up witli the principle of the destructive fire, or the fire- 
force situated m the navel as postulated and emphasised by 
the Natha-yogins ® When through the yogic-process this 
^akti IS made to move upwards and is gradually dissociated 
from the principles of grossness and defilement, she gradua- 
lly reveals to the yogin her pure nature of bliss and in the 
region of the lotus in the head, i.g , in the highest state com- 
pletely dissociated from the principle of gp-ossness and defile- 
ment, she becomes pure Maba-sukba. 

In the upward march the CandSlI is often described as 
the Pombi and when m the Maha-sukha-kamala, she is the 
Saliaja-damsel {Sahaja-simdarl) with whom the perfect yogin 
IS always umted In the Carya-padas we often find that the 


MS., p 39 (D). 

2 Videlidn, Ch. IX. 


I folra m rri-mall cmdSll^ga-saKaliNaUi-mdhSiKgura^Sk) Si la , .'i' 

jaim.lM*ta-oxfiifa-rafawrtl t} ■t.Siiiu U-sam^Wa-ii^a-rasmA\m- 
tlaim saymna m-sttklt-samulpaiila-me/iSlolaval 1 maithunefu dampati-priit-sa n 
tamaipsiita-jui/iaral 1 /rtrSrf'W d6SiS-sani-samitpsiila-sSrB.at I 

iiif-(i-roniWftaAra-iHiT/<wara,a/ J mrlltUdi^u Sjarlana-dehftairalpttiila-laij^mMi 

d^tSdisabhaiSimasBiti-semulpBdilo-talB-viseraiatmantiSiiw aXarwa-saktt-t^- 
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yo^n i$ sporting with the goddess Nairatma in the Sam- 
bhoga-kaya near the neck. Thus Savara-pada says in a 
song, — ^“(I chew the) betel-leaf of my hc.art and chew cam- 
phor in great bliss, — ^and then with the goddess Nairamani 
in the neck I pass the night in Maha-sukha.”^ Here the 
'betel-leaf of heart’ stands for the luminous Citta, and cam- 
phor ifeSpura^karpura) for semen.® Nairamani (or JfnS- 
ma^t) is the goddess Nairatma or Prajna, — neck imphes the 
Sambhoga-cakra, and mght implies the darkness of ignor- 
ance and afflictions. In a song of Kanha-pada we find that 
the unimtiate speak ill of the Dombi QfatrStma) but the wise 
never separate her from the neck, i.e , from the Sambhoga- 
klya.® In another song of Savara-pada we find that the 
yo^n lemains awake with the damsel Nairatma avrakencJ 
in the neck (i t , the Sambhoga-cakra).* In a song of Gun- 
darl-pada we find, — “After pressing the three (i.e., aftei 
purifying and controlhng the three nerves), I embrace the 
Yogini . . . . O Yogini, (exclaims the yogin) I shall not live 
evffl for a moment without thee,— I shall kiss thy lips and 
drink the lotus'juice."® In another song of Kanha-pada we 
find,— “Outside the city, O Qomb!, is thy cottage; thou 
goest just touching the Brahmins and the shaven-headed 
(and never reveal thyself to them). O Dombi, I shall keep 
company with thee and it is for this purpose that I have be- 
come a naked Kapali without aversions. There is one lotus 
and sixty-four are the petals, — ^the dear Dombi climbs on it 
and dances there. Honestly do I ask thee, on whose boat 
dost thou come and go ■’ The Dombi sells the loom and also 
the flat basket (made of bamboo) For thee have I done 


I Aifl lSiniio/3 mahHoAt kJtpurc JfcfrSi I 
am mranain kaaiht ioia mahSsshi rSli pohSi II 

0 rr 28 , 

1 itf* autran Karparmmi malam 1 

« MS , p. 44 (A) 

3 xeAtf kiAo iohon btrOi bolat 1 
iiAgiina ha tm kantba na vttUd U 
A t. , I Carya-pada, Songr No. 18 

** Kmifte nairSjRoffi jSgaiU€ irflStfr U 

- ibid , Song No. So 

5 itadaS sUpijotm de tmkaouli 1 


joun cjna khatrakt najSsaini I 
<0 muka eumtl ^attuda^rasa pUam U 

Song No. 4. 
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away with this drama of Jife. Thou art the pombi and I 
am the Kapali, for thcc have I put on a garland ofboncsi 
The Dombi destroys the lake and cats up the lotus-stalfc. I 
shall hill thee, Dombi, and take thy life.”* Here, the Dombi 
IS the Nairatma and we have already seen that as a Dombi 
(i.r., a ivoman of the poma-caste) cannot be touched by a 
liralimin because of her low caste, so also the Nairatma can- 
not be realised by the orthodox Brahmin, as she transcends 
all sciisc-pciccption * bhc, tbcrcrorc, lives outside the city, 
I r , outside the uoilit of senses In tin. metaplioi ul selling 
the loom and the basket ol bamboo th^i c scuiis to be a pun 
on some of the words , tantt in tlic \cinaculai means a loom, 
but It may also be associated with the Sanskiit word unlrt 
or tautra, the thread ul mental constiuctions , the word rfiu- 
gedS means a basket (made of bamboo), but the cuinnicntary 
explains It as vifayabhasam, t.e , the defiling pt inciplc oi olytc- 
tivity The lake mentioned above is the body and the lotus- 
stalk IS the Bodhi-cilta , and die Dombi, unless she is perfect- 
ly purified, spoils boUi oi them It is for this irason that the 
Dumb! should be purified and made steady in oidcr to attain 
the Dodhi-citta. This lattei Dombi, however, seems to be 
the vital wind, iinpuiu and unconti oiled, and in the //fiMyra- 
iamra we find diat the element of air is represented by the 
goddess Dombi ^ In a song Vina-pada, who has made a 
lyic with the sun, the moon and the AvadliGti, says that 
w'hcn the lyre produces sound, the Vajradbaia (die yogin 
hiinscff) dances and the goddess {/fatrSlmS) sings and thus 
the diaina of the Buddha is played.* Kanfaa-pada says in 
anothci song, — “Of what nature is, O Dombi, thy clever- 
ness hair? — die anstocrats aie outside thee and die Kapalisarc 
widun (le, the ariogant pundits and the orthodox priests 
can never have any access to the Saliaja-Nairiitma, but only 
die Kapali yogins can icahse her) Thou hast spoiled eveiy- 
thmg, through the law of cause and cflcct thou hast destroy- 


] Song No 10 . , , . , 

J aiparsa UumUi ^amSt tasmSt damiJ plot alhj ale 1 
Uewgra-tantra, Mb , p 2 (B) 

3 Cf Earth is PukLaii, \ iter Savari, lire Candili ind iir n (he Dombi 
Jjettyra-ianlra, MS , p 2b (A) 

A nSca ’ti vSjila sSalt *1^ „ „ 

buddlM naieka vtsaa a /.oi U Song No. 1 7. 
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cd, the moon. (The significance, is that the^NairStma, when 
covered with the veils of ignorance, deceives the whole world 
through illusory knowledge, in that respect she 'spoils- the 
nioon,.r.s., the Btidhi-cifta}..Some speak ill of thee, but the 
learned never cast thee off front 'the iieck.(i.e., the Sambhoga- 
cakia).. Thou art. the* there>is'no '^votnaiS 

more cunning and unfaithful than the pombi.'M In another 
song of Kanha>pada we fiAd a beautiful analogy 'df- marriage 
with the pombi. First follows* a wedding profession* in. 
wbch existence and eitlinction -are made the musical instru-*. 
meats pafaha and mSdala and the 'mind and the 'vital wind 
are similaily made .two other musical instruments,— the 
drum is proclaiming *, a < victorious jound and Kanha is on his 
march. for marrying the pombu By marrying the Pombi 
the gain is the 'escape, from birth, and the. transcendental 
region {a^ta-dhSma=^amllarardh»ma) of JMab3>sakha is 
obtained as the dowry. After marriage dayjtnd night pass 
away in sex-discourse and the night is passed in the bright 
company of the Yogini (i.s., the dark night of ignorance 
vanishes away at the appearance of . the effulgent Sahaja- 
knowlcdge). The 'yogin' who is m love with the Pomb! 
never leaves her even for a moment and Always remains mad 
m the Sahaja-bliss,* In a song, of Kukkutl-pada we find it 
put into the mouth of the Naii^tma,— “I am free from all 
hopes and desires , and the void mind is my, husband, — ^the 
nature of the realisation of 'bliss that proceeds from me can- 
not be expressed.”* In another song, ^avara-pada says, 
"High IS the mountain (i the spinal column) and there on 
It (i e., in the Maha-sufcha-cakra which is above the spinal 
column) sits the Tabari girl ; she is decked with the coloured 
rathers of the peacock and with a garland of jequirity on 
neck. O exhilarated ^avara, O mad l^avara, (exclaims 
Inc girl on the mountain), do not revel in worldly pleasure ; 

I am thy dear consort. of the name of Sakegasuiularl (le, 
beautiful Sahaja-lady). Many are the trees on the mountain 


1 Song No, 18. 

2 Song No 19 

1 hSmu naSsi kha-manj-bkatirl 1 
m^rg vtgoa KeJuma najBt 11 

Song No 20. 
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wIio» branches, touch .the sky^the ^avati girl decked with 
eandngs and the .thunder plays alone in this forest. The’ 
bed-stead of the thrrc elements (vie., body, speech and nuni|) 
are placed and the Savara spreads the bed in great bliss, and 
the serpent-like Savara (m., the eti/a} and the goodess 77al> 
ratma (who destroys all the afflictions} pass their night of 
love on that bed..’*^ In another song of fihusufca-plcda he 
says— ~*‘I have steered die thunder-boat through the canal 
of the lotus,— and have left off all the afflictions after reach- 
ing the non-dual. Bengal. To-day Bhusuka has indeed be- 
come a Bengalee, for he has taken Candali as his mvn wife 
Here the Vajra (the thunder) stands ,for the Citta-vajra (t t , 
the adamantine mind) and the'lotus stands for the Frajaa, 
and through their union the non-dual truth (Bengal) is 
obtained.’ By m ak ing Candali produced through the union 
ofthe thunder and the lotus) his vdfe^ the yogin has realised 
the purdy non-dual truth. 

1 tteS tttS pSsata ItAiSt haseS lanarl tali I 

manA^ pUdia panUaa sasafi preta ganjarf mahO 
mrutla saram pdpSa laean ma kera gahafy ttSun 1 
ma ghmim i&m jAaja noiiariH 
tiauB tanaara oiasUa n gaanata lAgtli ftSll I 
dtili taettfi € bam biitdai kaim-bmleJa-ByraiSart II 
Ita dtau Utaia padda secara ma/ianMt'uji fiaili 1 
foatia bhajaaga nm&aaiiljianptinma laiibddSllTl 
Song No. 28 

(y. also, carogim&aniiaiiibga mwn secanjabihatatial 

, IhbabjaotKinlai-piaa,t3o'baKo 25. 

2 b^tt aaea pait eaja btah baha 1 
aiaa~va&^U Mala hita U 

aft Uuaa baigais biall I 
maebanri cmdall hi! 11 

Song No. 49 

3 It IS fo fae Holloed cliat Beogsl here repraeatM aoa-daalitjr. (Cf. also, 
babgtjajfanStnttc Song No 39). HoMrstcamelobeaowedoaotloiim. MM. 
Baesozasada Sistrl, bimerer, says la liis sntroduction to the BaaiibadSan' 
0-DsM (Intro , p. 12) that in the Sahajiya Sdiool there are three oa^ol 
SSdhana — nc., Avadhatl, Caudill smd DpmbT, or VahgBi (t r , Bengalee^ 
In the A^dh&tT these is only daalhy, Candali seems to be a mucture oT dua- 
lism at well as non-dnahsm, but m Dombi there is only nneompromidng 
non-duabty In Bengal, oontinoes MM ^astri, there was a predomioaiice of 
monistic thought and therefore the author Bhtisnlca says that he has become 
a Bengalee or a pure non-duabn Vfe. however, donotbioivontfaeautbo- 
nt} of what text or texts MM Ssstri has made these obsenwtiont We have 
never come across any text explasnmg or even mentioning these three ways 
of Sabajiva Sadfasma and it seems a puzzle to us v.hy AvadhCti should 
represent dualism His assertion that Bengal hai always stood particularly 
for non-dual Lnowledge does not also teem to be bistoiscally correct 
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(n) Tke Ftnal Stale of Bodki-ettla or iht 
State of Mahs-sukha 

From our previous discussions It will be clear tluit the 
question of the production of the Bodhi-citta anditsupwaid 
march through die diffeicnt ICayas to the Us'ilsa-Laiuala 
so as to be transformed the e into Mali i-sukhd is closely 
associated with die question of latsing the ^akti from the 
lowest pole of phenomenalism to the highest pole of absolute 
truth. \Viicn the Sakti reaches the Vajia-kaya or the Sahaja- 
kaya she beomes Sun>’atl herself, — and our prefected Citta 
becomes the lord Vajra-sattva ; real Maha-sukha follows 
only when this ^unyata is united in the Sahaja-klya with the 
Vajra-sattva. 

There are, however, some signs wliieli are observed by 
the yogm when the ultimate state is produced. In the &rl- 
glAya-samSja we find mention of five such signs ; the first is 
of the form of a mirage, the second of the form of smoke, 
the third in the form of a firefly, the fourth is like a burning 
lamp and the fifth is like the stainless sky.^ These signs ai c 
radier significant. In the commentary on the Marma~kalikd~ 
tantra it has been explained that the sign of mirage sigmfics 
the knowledge about the nature of the world, which at that 
time appears to the yogin to be as illusory as a mirage 
When the illusory nature of the Dharmas is thus realised, 
there remains no appearance {pratibhssa) and, therefore, 
everything appears to be smoky, a mere illusory happenmg 
through the collocation of the causes and conditions like the 
ongtnauun of an elephant in magic , this dependent origina- 
tion {praiUja-samulpada) is the smoky nature of tlie world 
and hence is the second sign.‘ Again, as for the third sign it 
is said diat as the firefly shines in the sky now and then for a 
single moment, so also in this stage perfect knowledge appears 
through the void-nature of the Dharmas like momentary 


f 


* prathamam naflctkOlSram MumraiSram dnl^aiam 1 
tTt\}ant thadfofBkSrim catmdtam dipaiqf jvalam U 
t 'irramen I'l sadS-hiav; nimMnm segena saitmUtam 1 
‘2 m-- j _Srt-siihja-samja-timtTa, Ch XVIH, p. 164, (G.O.S ) 
prctii}i2s<tnut{pattno nt^i/obhSva tit otsvaiizeva 
“ ‘jastmutpOdu-rttpam dKii nam pasfatUjarlhah 1 

Com. on lUe Marn’o-hahkO-imira, MS, (BN. Sans, No. 83), p. 45(B}. 
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flashes and hence is the appropriateness of the third sign.* 
In the fourth stage knowledge becomes as bright as a burn-' 
ing lamp and in the fifth or the final stage it becomes like 
the clear blue mid-day sky of autumn. These signs are refer- 
red to also by the &rl-halS-eakra-tmira * but there as well as 
in the Sadanga it is found that smoke is the first Sign and 
mirage is the second.* 

But wliat is the condition of the yogin when the Bodhi- 
citta IS produced and the ultimate realisation is obtained ? 
It is said in the yydkta-bhSaSnugata-lallvastddki^ that at that 
time all the senses are absorbed within, all thought-cons- 
tructions are destroyed, all the seeds of existence are anni- 
hilated ; it is full of lustre of bliss,— it is like the vacant sky 
and yet cool and congenial * It is said elsewhere that at that 
stage It seems as if the senses are all asleep, — the mind enters 
within,*— and the body completely absorbed in supreme 
bliss seems to be without any function.* In the Carya-padas 
we find many songs describing this ultimate stage of perfec- 
tion or the realisation of the Sahaja-nature in the form of 
Maha-sukha. KSnha-pada in a song compares himsel:^ when 
absorbed in the Sahaja bliss, to an intoxicated elephant; 
like the elephant he has trampled down all the posts of 's’ 
and or the moon and the sun and torn asunder all the 
various ties, and like the elephant under strong intoxication 
has entered the lake of the lotus and become perfectly 


1 jalbS khaJjfaljh Uu Skale kfanam k^anam dyolate lalkami bhaoam 

/3nTaiajSmj}iSiia(m)iSti. ttt Irtijam alaiam 1 

^ IM.MS.p 45(B). 

2 Cf Sirpe dliumadi, etc MS (Cambridge, Add 1364), p 33(B) 
dSamMvam nvmiia-srdhafam ap, etc , JM ,-p 1 10(A}. 

3 Cf /SnSd dliimo manah prakata-nmala-kka^la toa bradibah I 

^ _ /W.MS.pp 10S(A)-M0(A) 

Also Qf talta ptrupadtiinapralhttmamiagidhunittm pafyalt na taafiakam tti I 
Sadanga quoted in the com on the Mamutkahkn-teaara, MS , p 4](A} 

4 The text is ascribed in the SaMsgila-semgraha (p 63) to Saraha-pada 
but we do not find mention of tbe author anywhere in the MS or the te.i 
we have at our diqiosal 

5 mmmgttndT^fifvarga nafta-viialpah samapta-bhava-bijah 1 
aiwndabhammo'sau(^ gagaaa-tamt 'py edaheb silelan sradah II 

yyakto-Uatamgata tettaa-stddm,'K!S (CLB No 1JI24), p 89(1]) 

6 tttdr^am asapanll’va mano’atervisati’va ee 1 
naita-afta ua'bbau lajah sat-tukba-mircchuah 11 

Quoted in the KToa-semgraha-panjika, MS (BN Sans No 31), p 76(B) , 
also m the Coro on the CaryS-pada No I (Sascri's Edition). 
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paafied there,^ Mahidhara-pida says in a song that he has 
identified himself with the three wooden boards the 
three kinds of bliss as belonging to the body^ speech and 
mind), or, in other words, he has identified the bliss of the 
body with that of the speech and that again with that of the 
mmd and finally identified all with die self,^ and there 
follows a tremendous roar of the spontaneous anaka (an^iata) 
sound on hearing that sound the arch-enemy, Mara, 
and all the desires and afflictions of the body vanish away. 
The eidiilarated elephant of CStta is marching on— and in 
the sky it is always nibbing the sun and the moon (i.e., all 
prindples of duality). Both vice and merit are destroyed, 
the chain is tom away— the posts trampled, and the sound 
of the sky is raidng— ^e Citta enters into Nirvina. The 
Citta neglects all the three svorlds, drinks the great liquor 
(of MahS-sukha) and revels in intoxication ; thus he becomes 
the lord of the five objects, i.r., becomes the Vajra-sattva 
himself,— and no enemy is then to be found anywhere. In 
the scorching heat of the rays (of MaM-sukha) he has enter- 
ed the skirt of the sky. Mahidhara says, “When here I sink 
within— nothing is seen by me.”® Bhusukapada says in a 
song,* “The clouds of compassion are shining always after 
presang down the duality of existence and non-existence. 
The wonderful has risen up in the sky,— behold, Bhusuka, 
the Sahaja^nature ! On seeing and hearing it (f.e., the 
Sahaja-nacure) all the senses arc destroyed and die mind 
within revels in solitude.”* As all darkness vanishes with 
the rise of the bright moon in the sky, so also all darkness of 
Ignorance is removed through the rise of the Bodhi-dtta and 
through the realisation of the Sahaja-biiss die uldmate real- 
ity underlying the objects is also realised. 

1 /Still alasaa Ssan-mSli 1 

tudm-tant paia gmta U 


S GS Sn-pAja-saii^a, Ch 11, & O S ). 

I Song No 18. 

i • S®"® No. 30 

5 ifie text 


Rut ik« n w uldsa li 

^nn^tan aayt, — nibkttiM mrakelpSkSnm mjj-nuaiA bodh'atUm 
resdMt, m Atia'i’U 1 So in light of the canunentarx the 

Sb , — miun nia maa <fe n&a U Cf also the Sanskrit 
g of the J ibetan version ol the line by Dr. liagchi— 
aija-nuKon uf/3sera n MaKnalt fib, tfc t p 67 
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CHAPTER V 


THE VAISNAVA SAHAJIYA CULT 
(i) Trannlm/fm Buddhist SahtgtyS to Vaifutm SahajiyS 

The Vaisnava Sahajiya movement of Bengal marks the 
evolution of the Budiiist Sahajiyi cult in a different 
(■harmfl as Strongly influenced by the love-religion of 
Bengal Vaiwavism. The Vaisnava SahajiyS cult, has a 
considerable literature to its credit. As many as two hundred 
and fifty manuscripts of small texts containing the various 
doctrines and practices of the cult are preserved m the 
Manuscript Library of the Calcutta University and about 
an equal number of texts (many of them being common 
wifli those preserved in the Manuscript Library of the 
Calcutta University) belong to the Manuscript Library 
of the Vangiya Sahitya-parisad. These texts, however, 
do not possess much intnnsic literary value and as such 
their contribution to Bengali literature would not have 
been of much importance but for fact that they help us 
in studying a large number of lyrical songs belonging both 
to the Sahajiyi Vaisnava and the standard Vaisnava cults, 
both of which accepted the ideal of ParakiyS tove as con- 
trasted with the ideal of Svaldya love in thdr doctrmes.t 

These love-lyncs, belonging to the province of Vaisna- 
vism, combine in them a genuine poetic vein of an absorb- 
ing human interest with an avowedly religious sentunent 
and as such they ofler a good specimen of how far it may 
be possible for erotic sentiment, aesthetic sentiment and 
religious sentiment to combine m popular poetry. In the 
history of the Vaisnava hterature of Bengal the most im- 
portant factor is the gradual evolution of the ideal of Paraldya 
love ; but whereas the ideal of Parakiya love was merely 
recognised as a theological speculation in standard Vaisna- 
vism, it svas accepted even in its pracrical bearing by the 
Sahajiyas In the history of Bengal Vaisnavism there seems 

1 For tie ideals ofSraUya and FataM>a see xnfra, p 124 
B 
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to have been a process of interaction between the tsvo sects 
— the practice of the Sahajiyas influencing to a great 
extent the ideal of the Vaisnava poctSj and the ideal of the 
Vaisnavas in its turn influencing the practices of the Saha- 
jiy.ls. Though the story of the Iove>cpisodcs of Candidasa, 
the greatest love poet of Bengal, with the washer-woman, 
Rami, is still shrouded in mystery and as such cannot be 
credited historicplly ns supplying proof of Candidasa himself 
being an exponent of the Sahajiya practice, yet we should 
remember that tradition always indicates possibility Judging 


from the heaps of tradition centering round the figure of 
poet Candidasa and also from the number of Sahajiya poems 
ascribed to him, it will not be far out of the mark to hold 
that there might liavc been some truth in the tradition 
of Candidasa himself being a Sahajiya Sadhaka and that 


his practical culture of the divinisation of human love 
had supplied him svith the deep inspiration that made 
him the immortal poet of the Riidha-Krsna songs The 
indebtedness of ^ri-Caitanya to the lovc-lyncs of Jaya- 
deva, Vidyapati and Candidasa is well-known through 
the Catlanja’caniemrla (a standard biography of Caitanya) 
and the songs of some other poets ; the inspiration derived 
from these songs was not negligible m moulding Caitanya’s 
id nq l of divme love. Apart from the controversy over the 
rch^ous view-point of Candidasa and its influence on 
Caitanya's ideal of love, it may be held that the general 
history of the Vaisnava Sahajiya movement wth its stress 
on Parakiya love ^vas closely related to the general de^ 
tional movement of Bengal , it is because of this dose rda- 
lion between the hvo that the rich field of Bengali lyncs 
cannot be fully and properly studied without a proper 
study of the Sahajiya religion and literature. 

The lyrics belonging to the Vaisnava Sahajiya school 
are generaUy asciibcd to the well-known poet Candidasa 
and to some other poets like VidyapaU, Rupa, Saimtana, 
Vrndavana-dasa, Krsna-dasa Kaviraja, Narah^, War - 
tama, Locana, Caitanya-dasa and others, and the inn - 
merable Sahajiya texts are also ascribed to 

Such assignment, which was evidently made wi* 
to securing authontative support from the great 
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poets and thinkers for the unconventional practice of 
the Sahajiyas, need not be credited historically. In their 
zeal for propaganda these Sahajiyas have held all the great 
poets like Jayadeva, Vidyapati, Gandidasa and others, and 
the great Vaisnava apostles hke Rupa, Sanatana, Svarupa 
Damodara, J^va Gosvami and others to be the exponents of 
Sahajiya practice. Even iSri-Caitanya himself has been 
held by some of the Sahajij^s as having practised Sahaja 
Sadhana with female companions and attained perfection 
through it,i as lord Bud^ was held by the Buddhist 
Sahajiy^ as having practised Sahaja Sadhana in company 
of his consort Gop3. It seems, however, that almost all 
the songs (including fhe enigmatic songs ascribed to Candi- 
dasa well-known as the RSg&imika Padas) and the texts were 
composed by the exponents of the Sah^iya cult in the 
post-Caitanya period, and mostly in or after the seventeenth 
century A.D. 

We have hinted on several occasions that the secret yogtc 
practices, round which grew the paraphernalia of the 
different Sahajiya culte, belong ncitfier strictly to the 
Buddhist fold nor exclusively to the Hmdu fold ; they are 
essentially yogic practices, which by their association with 
diffcient theological systems, either Buddhist or Hindu, 
have given nse to different religious cults. The most impor- 
tant of the secret practices is the yogic control of the sex- 
“ to transform it into transcendental bliss, 

which is at the same time condudve to the health both of the 
Wy and the mind. This yogic practice with its accessories, 
being associated with the philosophy of giva and l§akti, 


Sahaja SaSaStn iwaclised 

because of tha fact thatfte mnthJ; ^ “Saiyabhauina, and it wa* 

practised Sahaja Sadhana^ih apostles of sUndard Vaisnavisin 

the riw/o-ntesa o^lia^a it is said m 

premtoatada Seonin 11 nuaiii 

Pnmir tatanje]] ea^tiO^amS mnfftl MsjananmBg 

aranwflU ia«8 kr^na-^ *idaf 

"Bi 11 To^rnmk jwuaint anti ^ W3 var stma 

mr-pniS tan^^sa bS '«*« tBiBiS h^bBseW 

roptyB-sa^j/ja-^arHwja, Vol ir,p J650. 
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stands at the centre of the neMvork of the Hindu Tantric 
syslcmS} and when associated with the speculations on 
Prajna and Upaya of later Buddhism, has given nse to the 
Tantric Buddhist cults including the Buddhist Sahajiya 
system ; and again, when associated with the speculations 
on Krsna and RSdha conceived as Rasa and Rati in 
Bengal Vaisnavism, the same yogic practice and disa* 
pline has been responsible lor the growth and development 
of the Vaisnava Sahajiya movement of Bengal It ivill, 
therefore, he incorrect to say, as has really been said by 
some scholars, that the Vaisnava Sahajiya movement of 
Bengal IS a purely post-Caitanya movement having no rela- 
tion whatsoever with the cariicr Buddhist Sahajiyas and 
that the two cults arc dislmct fundamentally. A close study 
of the literature of the Vaisnava Sahajiyas will leave no 
room for doubting the elcar fact that it records nothing 
but the spirit and practices of the earlier Buddhist and 
Hindu Tantric cults, of course in a distinctly transformed 
form, wrought through the evolution of centuries in different 
religious and cultural environments The psycho-physio- 
logical yogic processes, frequently referred to in the lyrical 
songs of the Vaisnava Sahajiyas and also in the innumerable 
short and long texts, embodying the doctnnes of the cult, 
arc fundamentally the same as arc found in the Hindu 
Tantras as well as in the Buddhist Tantras and the Buddhist 
songs and Dohas. There arc sometimes discrepancies only 
in details and differences more often pertainmg to terminology 
and phraseology than to conception.^ 

1 We may point out here that in the literature of the Vaunava Sahajiyas 
Ave Gnd reference not only to the scxo-yogic practices of the Tantnes, but also 
to the importont yogic practice of drinking the nectar oozing from the moon 
situated beneath the lotus of Sahasrara. which practice was emphasised by 
the Natha-yogins {mJe mfra, Gh IX } ^ — 

cmara udqyhmlt ndhamrla kjart 1 
pite aS pSija eakor ptpOsait mare II 
* * « • 
sahasra-dal hay mastak bhilan 1 
nSimle taiha ficAr smvvart 11 
udar bhilar ache mana saimare 1 
lalha hmte /Aul gela lahasra-dal upon 11 
urddhua-miUu adko-nmkht haiya nSsSr 1 
tana-kal nml baslu ScAs tar bbitar 11 etc 
Ananda-bhmraea, ude Sahigiya-sahUya (edited by M M Bose, M.A., PP 
132-133} 
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It IS very interesting to note in this connection that like 
some of the texts of the Sahajiya Buddhists some of the 
Bengali texts of Sahaji^ Vaisnavism, composed some time 
between the seventeenth and the nineteenth centuries, are 
introduced in the form of a dialogue between ^iva and 
^akh, who are depicted as discussing the secrets of the 
Vaisnava SahajtyE Sadhana,^ and in the Anandorhlmmia 
it 15 hinted that Hara or ^iva himself practised this Sahsya 
Sadhana in the company of the different ^aktis in the 
country of the Kuenis (women belonging to the Koc tribe)®. 

We have discussed before at length the salient features 
of the Buddhist Sahajiya cult and literature The Vaisnava 
Sahajiyis, like other medieval schools who were Saha- 
jiyas in a broadei sense, and of whom we shall speak in 
detail m the next chapter, harped on the same string. But 
we have seen that the angle of vision from which the differ- 
ent schools of Indian religious thought criticised one another 
was different. Cjnsequently, whereas the criticism of the 
Buddhist Sahajiyas represents an admixture of the spirit of 
Buddhism, VedSnta, Tantra and Yoga, the criticism of the 
Vaisnava Sahajiyas is marked by a do minating spirit of 
love, which is the watchword of their SadhanE, althongh, 
however, the lurking inSuence of Yoga and Tantra is not 


Of abov- 


Again, haiU saday jvBlS-jvalan nay 

(isSmTla icht la>hll 1 
btf n-an gaj amrltjtfSy 

th aMbul Hatha U 

Amtla^asSaali, /tid , p 163 
caadtrkadit aaolByt Btht 

tdye Tosm tBrll 
hftig amrte mlan ekaln 

. , , ki bajhi marama tSrTl 

These prmoplcs of btja (poison) and amm (nectar), which represent the 
prmcmlcsof^ Sun and the Moon of the yogins (oidsi^ra, Ch IX) were 
tonsrorm^by the Vaisnava SahsoiySs into the principles of Aoms (^al 
desire) and Annul (pure love) ' 

Cf 6it MsjiejevajSritepSKl sitst sadhaHragele l»eT\ 
sadkaae fadnal pakata nay 1 big hhde aha nSi bttan 11 
bigele amtlt that hay 1 ii?^an kart anulanm 11 

Vide^ A, Song No 82 

1 Sccde^granffaanddnanda-MairawicditedbyMr M M BoscinSS, 

Sahajiya tests with short note on 
them by ^ M M Bose m a pamphlet reprinted from the J D L , V 0 I.XVI 
^ praktti 1 harake Utaji^t saie bhSa upapalt 11 

iaaijaaenua-taUaaSTj^iankarel saboj bastu asvndilalacam naeanXi 
*««"«“** “ vcry-'iicll knoivn m the ftSiof 
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altogether nussiog. The Buddhist Sahajiyas, \vc have 
seen, inherited from the Yogic and Tantric schools u 
general the spirit that all truth underljdng the universe 
as a whole is contained m the microcosm of the human 
body ; this belief we shall presently see, was brought 
by the Vaisnava Sahajiyas to a deeper signihcance, which 
inspired them to declare to the world abroad, “Hearken 
men, my brothers, — man is the truth above all truths, — 
there is nothing above that”^ Again, the same spirit of 
Guruvada that characterises the songs, Dohas and other 
Sanskritic texts of the Buddhist Sahajiyas as also tlic 
literature of the medieval saints, characteiiscs also the 
songs and other texts of the Vaisnava Sahajiy3s.* Again, 
as many of the Buddhist Siddhacaryas and medieval 
saints employed an extremely enigmatic and paradoxical 
style in their songs in describing the secrets of their Sadluina, 
so also It was the custom with the Vaisnava Saliajiyas to 
couch the secrets of tlieir cult under a similar enigmatic 
style. Many of the songs ascribed to Gandidasa arc good 
specimens of sucli an enigmatic style. Thus it is cleai that 
in spirit as well as in literary representation the relation 
between the Buddhist Sahajiyas and the Vaisnava Saha- 
jiyas clearly shows an easy ghding from the one to the other. 

Historically it seems that the fall of the Pala dynasty 
of Bengal marked also the fell of Buddlusm in the pro- 
vince and that there was something like a Hmdu revival 
during the reign of the Senas, who succeeded the Palas 
Vaisnavism, based mainly on the lovc-dalliances of the 
cowherd ICrsna with die cowherd girl Radha, began to 
gain popularity during the leigo of the Senas and the 
first Ti'-^ngali Vaisnava poet to sing the sweet immortal 
songs of Radha-Krsna was Jayadeva, who is said to have 
been the court-poet of the last Sena King Laksmanasena 
in the last half of the twelfth century A D GandidSsa of tlic 
fourteenth century popularised the legends and ideals of 

I iuiia he mSituf bhht I 

saiir upon t!0mt stt\)tt 

tthZfvpttrennilX . _ 

Soag ascribed to Candidasa 

I y,* the songs on Guru coUccted in the anthology JaAajij 3 by 

Mr, Bosci 
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the love of Ridha and Risna through his exquisite lyrical 
poems. Similar lyrics were composed also by poet Vidya- 
pati of Mithila, who %vas contemporaneous witli Gandidasa 
and enjoyed enormous popularity in Bengal ; this wide- 
spread popularity of tlie Radha-Kr;na songs began to 
influence the mind of the people belonging to all sub-strata 
of the society. It was through the influence of fliis love- 
ideal of the Radha-Krana songs that the ideology of the 
Buddhist Sahajiyas gradually began to change, and the 
change of meUiodology was consequent on the change of 
ideology. 

With the popularity of the Radha-Krsna songs the ideal 
of Parakiya Rati, or the unconventional love between man 
and woman not bound by tlie conjugal tie, became em- 
phasised. In almost all the theological discussions of the 
Vaisnavas of the post-Gaitanya period the superiority of 
this ideal of Parakiya love to that of Svakiya was variously 
demonstrated. In ^ Typical Selections front Old Bengali 
lAitraiure (Vol. II, pp, It>38-1643) Dr. D O. Sen has quoted 
two old documents, belonging to the first half of the eight- 
eenth century, wlieic we find that regular debates were 
arranged betiveen the Vaisnava exponents of the Parakiya 
and the Svakiya ideals of love, and m the debates the up- 
holders of the Svakiya view weie sadly defeated and had to 
sign documents admitting the supremacy of the Parakiya 
ideal of love. Xhis will help us in guessmg how much 
influence this ParakiyS ideal did exert on the people of the 
time belonging to the Vaisnava fold. This ideal of Para- 
kiya love has been the strongest factor in mmildin g the 
doctimes of the Sahajiya Vaisnavism of Bengal. 

It IS customary to sneer at the Vaisnava Sahajiya cult 
as an order of debauchery under the cloak of religion. 
Abuses and aberrations there are in every reli^on, and 
there is no denial of the &ct that debauchery found its 
field of play m the TSntric schools, both of Hmduism and 
Buddhism and in the school of the Vaisnava Sahajiyas, but 
Aat should not be the only point for consideration in 
judging the value of these regions orders As students 
of literature, religion and culture, let us, like the wise 
swan, drink only milk out of a mixture of milk and water. 
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Wc have pointed out before that the innumerable texts 
available on &e docltmcs and pracliecs of the Sniuyiyas 
few can be said to possess much intrinsic merit , but the 
lyrics of the Sahajiyas, whoever might have been then 
author, really reached a high pitcli of poetry and philosophy, 
and tliesc songs assigned a subhmc value to human love , 
and with this deification of human love humanity ns a 
whole has also been deified, and heaven above and eai th 
below have met togethci in tlie songs of the Vaisnava 
Sabsyiya poets. 

(ft) The Mode of Tiansfomatton 
Let us now follow tlie mode of ttansfoimiuoii of the 
ideology of the Buddliist Sahajiyas into that of the Vaisnava 
Sahajiyas. The final aim of the Buddhist Sahajiyas, npait 
from the customary way of describing it as the Vacuity, 
or the Fiajfia, or the Bodhi-citta, was supreme bliss, — and 
tills conception of the final state of the Buddhist Sahajiyas 
dififered from tliat of the caily Buddhists in this tliat the 
Malia-sukha state of Nirvana is a definitely posnivp 
state, while the eailier Buddhistic tendency was towaids 
negation , again, the conception of the Buddhist Sahajiyas 
difiTers from the general conception of Uic final state of the 
different schools of yoga in this that it is not a state of 
absolute dissolution , tliough it is a state of aircst and a 
negative state in so far as it involves the aiicst of all states 
and processes of mind, it is a positive stale of supreme 
bliss. Of couisc, sometimes this state of supreme bliss has 
b PfP criticised as a state of mere thoughl>coiistiuction, — 
and Nirvana has been defined as a pure state of negation 
berefl. of all sorts of thoughl-coiistiuctions bulingcncinl 
Maha-sukha itself, bereft of subjectivity and objectivity, has 
been held to be the final stale — the state of vacuity and 
pci feet cnhglilcnroent. The final state of M.ilia-5ukha ns 
the state of Sahaja of the Buddhists is also the final state ol 


I yaoSn kttiat otlalpah pratbavah mmast tfijjtifrupo kt tOvS i 
w' tSuHnanda-rupah smnkelpthfffHhah j 

so »a oflira£ya-6Aa»« tndapi lad nbhayam tad UiamgrS'gte-htla 
miaattBn nOrfyad lalt kaacad apt mfM rntvAalpflma^am H 
ApratiftkOna-piiASla orNaglqunn-piidn, quoted in the Com on the Car) a 
Nos. 8 and 13 (SSsiii’s edition). 
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Sahaja with the Vaisnava SahajiySs ; but the Vaisnavas con- 
ceived this Sahaja state as the state of supreme love, and 
this supreme love has been conceived as the primordial 
substance which underlies the world-process as a whole. But 
how can this Sahaja be the ultimate reality ? It is the ulti- 
mate reality inasmuch as it is the non-dual state of tlic unity 
oi ^iva and ^akti, which are but the two aspects of the ab- 
solute reality as conceived in the Hindu Tantras ^ Again in 
the Buddhist scliool it is the non-dual state of unity of Frajna 
and Upaya which are also the two aspects of the absolute 
rcahty.* The principles of 6iva and Sakti or Upaya and 
Prajna are represented by man and woman, and it is, 
therefore, that when through the process of Sadhana man 
and woman can realise their pure nature as l§iva and Irakli, 
or Upaya and Prajna. the supreme bliss arising out of the 
union of the two becomes the highest state whereby one 
can realise the ultimate nature of the absolute reality Now 
the concepdon of Krsna and Radha of the Vaisnavas was 
interpreted by the Sahajiyas in a sense akin to the coii- 
cepboii of ^iva and Sakti, or UpSya and Prajii^, — and 
all males and females were thought of as physical mani- 
festation of the principles of Krsna and Radhi So, the 
highest state of union of the two, which is the state of 
supreme love, is the final state of Sahaja Thus the theolo- 
gical speculations centering round the love-dalliances of 
Radha and Krsna in standard Vaisnavism could very easily 
be assimilated by the Sahajiyas into their cult. Moreover, 
the standard Vaisnava schools of devotion were all deadly 
against the final aim of liberation either in any sense of 
negation, or in the merging of the individual self in the 
absolute. The supreme state of the Vaisnavas is no slate 
of absolute cessation, or annihilation, — it is a positive state, 
though of a supra-mental nature, of the eternal flow of divine 
love — ^hke the smooth and incessant flow of oil This ideal 
of the final potibve state of love could very well be utilised 
by the Sahajiyas in a shghtly modified way and thus the 
Sahajiyas could gradually associate their practices with the 

1 Vufa tiifra. Ch XIV 

2 Jrj/ra, Ch. XIV, Supra, Ch. 1. 
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whole network of Bengal Vaijnava theology. And once 
the practices of the Sahajiyas could be thus assodated with 
tlic Vaisnava Ihcolc^, their whole ideology and mctho'< 
dology began to be influenced palpably by those of standard 
Vaisnavism. 

The mam deviation of the Vannava Sahajiyas under the 
sway of Vaisnavism was toivards a psychological develop- 
ment, and It will lie more correct to speak of it as an 
innovation through a process of gradual transformation. 
The Tantric schools, which emphasised the scxo-yogic 
practice (and all schools did not certainly emphasise or 
encourage it), were essentially schools of psycho-physio- 
logical yogic practices , but already in the Buddhist Sahajiya 
we And a tendency towards the psydiological development 
There we sometimes And it explained that the most intense 
sex-emotion, produced under a perfect control of yoga, has 
tlie capacity of suspending the ordinary states and processes 
of tlie mind and pioducing a non-dual state of supreme 
bliss, where, absorbed in the unfathomable depth of 
emotion, our nund shakes off all its relation to objects 
and ail its chai actor as the subject, and this unique state 
of bliss is the absolute state of Sahaja-rcalisation. This 
psychological aspect of the Siidiiana was, hoivcvcr, most 
cmpasised in the school of the Vaisnava Sahajiya, with 
whom the Sahaja Sadliana soon developed more into a 
religion of psychological discipline in the culture of love 
than a religion of mere psycho-physiological yogic process. 
In feet, the importance of the Vaisnava Sahajiyas consists 
in the high pitch which they reached in their enquiry and 
practical culture of love-psychology and in die neiv inter- 
pretation of our whole being offered in the light of love. It 
was a religious process of the divinisation of human love and 
the consequent discovery of the divine in man. As we have 
said before, the psydio-physiological yogic process was 
there, but its yogic aspect was dommated by the psycholo- 
gical aspect of the Sahajiyas with which we arc mainly 
inteiested in our piescnt study 
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(tVt) Hu Pg/ehological Aspect of the SadhanS of the 
VaijtfOBa SahtgiySs 

(A) The Ideal of Love 

The psychological aspect of the Sahaja-sadhanS of the 
Vaisnavas grew mainly with the philosophy of Radha and 
Krs^ and the eternal love between them in the land of 
eternity. It is, therefore, necessary, first of all, to elucidate 
the philosophy of Badha-Krsna and their eternal love as 
conceived by the Vaisnavas. According to the philosophical 
and theological works of Bengal Vaisnavism (popularly 
knoivn as Gaudiya Vai;navism) Ridha is nothing but the 
transfiguration of the infiiute potency of love contained in 
the very nature of Krsra, The ultimate Bemg, it is held, 
may be conceived in t^ee of its states, either as the un- 
qualified Brahman, or as the Paramitman, the indwelling 
principle of all beings, or as the Bhagavan, the active and 
qualified God Kt;na as Bhagavan possesses three powers, 
ate, Saarupa-iakii, i.«., the power wluch He possessscs by 
virtue of His ultimate nature, ftoa-iakti or the power through 
which all the beings are produced (also known as the 
TalasihS-iakli, the accidental power), and the Msys-iaktt, 
through wMch evolves the material world This Soarupa- 
Mh of the Lord has again three attributes, viz, the attribute 
of existence {sal), the attribute of pure consciousness (at) 
and the attribute of bliss {anandd). The potency of tlic diiec 
attributes acts like three powers, in the nature of God, which 
are known as Saiidhml (the power of existence), Saihoit 
(the power of consciousness) and HlSdinl (the power of bliss 
which is of the nature of infinite love) The transfiguration 
of this power of bliss or love is Radha, and as such the very 
bemg of Radl^ is already involved in the very natuic 
of K^sna and the tivo are one and tlie same in the ultimate 
principle. Why then the apparent separation of Radha 
from Krsna? It is for the self-reahsauon of Krsna God 
has ivithin His nature two aspects, the enjoyer and the 
enjoyed, and without the reality ot the enjoyed He cannot 
even realise His own nature as the enjoyer. Radha rcpic- 
sent &e eternal enjoyed while Krsna is the eternal enjoyer, 

and the enjoyed and the enjoyer being co-relative, the 
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reality of the one involves the reality of the other ; or, m 
other words Radha as the eternal enjoyed is as much real 
as Krsna the eternal enjoycr This inseparable relation 
between the two is the eternal lovc-dalliance of Krsna with 
Radha, — and as Radha is eternally realising the value of her 
whole being with reference to her relation to the eternal 
enjoyer Krsna, Krsna too is eternally enjoying Radha to 
realise the infinite potency of love and bliss that is in him. 
This mutual relation of love is the secret of the whole drama 
enacted in the eteinal land of Vrndavana This eternal 
sport (Ma) or love-dalliance of Radha and Krsna docs not 
presuppose any kind of shortcoming or imperfection in the 
nature of the ultimate reality, it follows from the very nature 
of the ultimate reality as such. 

This relation of eternal love between Radha and Krsna has 


been conceived and expressed in the Vaisnava theology and 
literature anthropomorphically through analogies of human 
love. So, to understand the nature of this divine love, 
hunan love has been analysed psychologically into all 
its varieties and niceties to the nunuiest details, and it has 


been found on analysis that divine love can be expressed 
only through the analogy of the most intense and the most 
romantic and unconvenUonal love that exists between a man 
and a woman who become bound together by the ideal 
of love for love’s sake. Post-nuptial love is not the highest 
ideal of love so far as the mtensity of emoOon is concerned,— 
for long association and acquaintance devour the strange 
mystery, which is the salt of love, and social convenUon 
and legal compulsion take away much from the passii^n 
it and thus make it commonplace and attenuated. The 
highest ideal of human love, which is the most mtense, is 
till- love that exists most privately between couples, who 
are absolutely free in their love from any consideration of 
loss and gain, who defy the society and transgress the law 
and love the be-all and end-all of life. This is the 

of ParakiyI lovc,^ which is the best human analogy 
for divine love It is because of this theological ideal that in 
none of the legends of Radha-Krsna is Radha depicted as the 

1 VaraUya love literally means the love of a man for a woman, who 
legally belongs to another man 
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wife of Krsna, she is generally depicted as the wife of 
another cowherd, or as a maid just attaining the prime 
of youth. 

Sif-Caitanya, as he has been docetically concaved by his 
followers, combined in him the enjoyer and the enjoyed, — 
and it has been said that he was of the ultimate nature of 
Kisna hallowed with the lustre of the supreme emotion 
of Radha (rSdhS-bhSsa-djmit-suoabta). This speaks of the 
religious atdtude of Caitanya. Though he himself became 
often conscious of his true self as none but Krsna, his domi- 
nating religious attitude was Rsdha-hhsoa or the love attitude 
of Radhi towards K^na. This RSdkS-bhiva, or the reli- 
gious attitude of the dcvotn towards God as the attitude 
of the most unconventional romantic love of a woman 
towards her beloved, may be recognised as the funda- 
mental tone of the religion preached by Caitanya, not so 
much by sermons and teachings as by his tears and frequent 
love-trances. 


The religious attitude of the Vaisnava poets of Bengal, 
as represented m the innumerable love-lyrics, composed by 
them, was not, however, exactly the same as of 

Caitanya The attitude of the Vaisnava poets was Sakhi- 
bhSva rather than RsdhS-bhSva. I§ri-Caitanya placed himself 
in the position of Radha and longed with all the tormenting 
pangs of heart for union with his beloved Krsna : but the 
Vaisnava^ poets, headed by Jayadeva, Candidasa and 
Vidyapati, placed themselves, rather in the position of the 
Sakhis, or the female companions of Radha and Krsna, who 
did never long for their union with Kj-sna,— but ever 
longed for the opportunity of witnessing from a distance 
the eternal love-making of Radha and Krsna in the sunra- 
natural land of VrndSvana [aprdkrta-urndsaana). This 

eSl S therefore, it is this 

^ love-making of RadhS and Krsna, 

uhich the Vaisna^ poets desired to enjoy. If we analj^e 
the GUa-govinda of Jayadeva we shall find not even a single 
^a^ent which stews the poet's desire to have unL 

S LdJir sings praises of the 

of ^dht and Krsna and hankers after chance just to have 
a peep mto the divine im, and this peep into^he divine 
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lila is the highest spiritual gain which these poets could think 
of. The exclamation — * Glonous be the secret dalliances of 
Ridha and Krsna on the bank of the Jumna”^ sounds the 
key-note of the Vaisnava attitude of Jayadeva The same is 
the attitude of Candidas and Vidyapati^ who were absorbed 
in the Ills of Radha-Krsna who indulged themselves in 
making comments on the /f/d;— and longed to have the 
chance to stand by when Radha and Krsna were united in 
their love®. 

It is to be noted that in the religious discourse, which took 
place between ^ri-Caitanya and Ray Ramananda,® the 
latter stressed SidJtl-hhSoa as the best means for realising 
divine love. The theological explanation of this SokM-bhiiva 
is not far to seek. The general Vaisnava view is that Jiva 
being the TatasihS of Krsna is, after all, a Prakrti and 
Its pride as being the Purusa (purusabhmana) must be 
removed before it can be permitted to have its proper place 
in the eternal region of Soaruporidett, and even then only 
as a Sakhi, rather than as Radha, and never as Knna 

To put the poetical utterances of the Vaisnava poets in 
a dear theological form we should say that, according to 
them, the absolute reality has from the very bc^ning divided 
itsdf for the sake of self-realisation into two counterparts 
as the enjoyer and the enjoyed, or as Krsna and Radha ; 
these Krsna and Radha arc not mere abstract notions, — 
neither are they purely legendary figures invented through 
the imagination of the poets,— they arc concrete in their 
divine form and represent the original concrete type of the 
two aspects of the nature of the absolute as the lover and 
the beloved having their eternal dalliances in the supra* 


1 rS^S-iHSdbamt}orja^ttjaiiiwia-l!ttle B 

CtItt-govuiJa, (1. 1}. 

2 (If Sjt malig^ila _ rntda mrda bakala 

mramala cSmda prakiSa 1 
bhiaa-bhare gadagada eSmera diulBjala 

pale rdu etuidJdSiall _ 

Song of Candidas, Parwal cdilion 


Again, dtdium jatia SbiUi duhmi kara hm 1 
duhttm datasam btdjBpalt btiera II 
Pada-btlpa-tam, Song No 43i 
3 Catianja-cantSmTlaf Jidadh)adflSf Oh viii 
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natural land of Vrndavana ^ The historical personages 
ofRadha and Krsna as the cowherd boy and the cowherd 
girl in the geog;raphical area of Vtndavana are but the 
temporal manifestation of the eternal type, a condescension 
of the supra-natural in the natural form So as to help man 
to understand the eternal in terms of the temporaL® The 
Vaisnava poets sang of the historical love-episodes of 
Radha and Krsna with the belief that corresponding to 
these love-episodes on earth there are the eternal love- 
episodes of Radha-Kima in the Apnkita or supra-natural 
Vtndavana and the historical episodes will enable them to 
form an idea of and to have a peep into the eternal episodes, 
the reahsation of which is the summum bomtm of the spiritual 
life. 

We have seen that the rel^ous approach of ^ri-Gaitanya, 
as depicted by Krsnadas Kaviraj in his work, the Caitanya- 
earitamrta, was somewhat different from that of the Vaisnava 
ports The post-Caitanya Vaisnava poets stu(& mainly to 
the tradition of the pre-Caitanya Vaisnava poets in their poetic 
treatment of the love-episodes of Radha and Krsna and 
the Vaisnava Sahajiyas received their philosophy of Badba- 
Krsna from these Vaisnava poets. The Sahajiyas believed 
in the eternal dalliances of Radha-&sna in the highest spiri- 
tual land, — ^but they further held that the eternal concrete 
spiritual type manifested itself not only in the historical per- 
sonages of Radha and Krsna, but that it reveals itself in 
actual men and women themselves. Everyman has within 
him the spiritual essence of Krsna, which is his Svarupa 


1 Cy itkhSne Aay ti 11 m/jw rSs hoy 11 mlya mahoUau hay 11 etc 

by ffarottam, B S P.F , Vol IV, No 1. 
Again, Tidhs-kt^ rasa^/nm tkm Mha)\ 
mija i»f>o dhvamia nSi miya birSjqy 11 

Sak(tiarup1ljma-(aHoa by Taruni-raman, B S F. F., 
, B S' 1335, No. 4. 

Again, mtya-lilS-lffiurnahikapSr^Srl 
amiram bahe lilayem gahga dhar H 

Stddhanla-amdndoytt orMulunda-dSs, (Published by 
... - ^nindra-nandi, p 58 , See also pp 58-64) 

mja-lakU SH-riSdhiia lank nanda-suio 1 
bjadBiimc nitya-lllB karaje adbhula 11 
Ibid , p 91 

te iTStttt radhxkar hqyen prBaa-pali 1 
rodfta saha ntiya-llio kan divB rah 11 

2 Vide, Italt-Bilasa-paddhati, MS (C U , 572). 


Ibid. 
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(real nature) associated with his lower cacistcnce, which is 
his physical form or Rupa, and exactly in the same way 
every woman possesses within her a lower self associated 
with Iter physical existence, which is her Rupa,— but with- 
in this Riipn resides the Svarfipa of the woman, which is 
hei ultimate nature as RSdha. It is none but Krsna and 
Radh.i who reside within men and women, and it is this 
Krsna and this Radha that arc making dalliances as men 
and women* These rTipa-lUS and svraupn-lUs of Radha- 
Krsna have also been explained as the pvtAxiorllb and 
aprakxta-lUa (i e , sports in the natural plane and the supra- 
natural plane),!’ Xhis view of holding men and women to 
be nothing but physical manifestation of RSdha and Krsna 
seems to have been inherited by the Vaisnava Sahajiyas 
fiom the earlier Tantric phiicuophy In the Hindu Tantras, 
we have seen, all men and women have been held to be 
nothing but the incarnaUons of ^iva and ^akti manifested 
in the physical form,— and in the Buddhist philosophy 
they have been spoken of as the embodiment of Upaya 
and Prajfia respectively, and this philosophy has most pro- 
bably influenced the Vaisnava Sahajiyas in their belief of 
men and women being Krsna and Rndin in their SvarQpa. 
We have pointed out before tliat many of the Vaisnava 
Sahajiy.i texts arc introduced in the form of the earlier 
Agamas and Nigamas, and in these texts Kn la and Radha 
have always been explained as nothing but the dilTcicnt 
forms of ^iva and Irakli, and sve liavc also pointed out that 
l^iva has sometimes been described as practising the Sahaja 
Siidhana svith ^aku as Krsna svith Radhii 

Even in a popular Vaisnava text like the Brahma-samMa, 
sshich was brought by ^ii-Caitanya himself fiuin South 
India, the Tantiic influence on Vaisnavism is palpable. 
In the filth chapter (which only is available now-a-days) 
ol the Brabma-saitthtfS we find that the lotus of thousand 

1 prakattt heiUjadt Kahhu mane htff I 
iHpSaesa PajiB Ime Ilia BsiaJigr 11 
uirvapaiarasa-laUea lanja alrm 1 
rafamay deha dhat. ras asiUdin if 

Dolpaho-jyvala, MS (C U,No. SGl), p 13(A) 

Again , — maimfyasiarSpe hare latiliiha brharW 

C<mpka-KaUka,SSVV .SS 1307. Nn 1 
% See Rtdt-mlasa prddhah, MS (C U No 572), pp 3(A)-3(n). 
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'petals in the ccrebrom-region is described as Gokula, the 
abode of Krsna. Within the lotns we find descripfion 
also of the Tantric yantra (the physiological inachineiy 
through which truth is to be realised) as also of the kUaka 
(the wedge, the support), ^iva of the nature of the liAga 
(the symbol of the male productive energy) is described 
as the Lord Narayana and ^akti of the nature of the 
yotti (the symbol of the female productive energy) is 
described as Rama Devi (the consort of Narayana).^ 
Again it has been said in the SrUhqya-Hrfa-pi&earStra, 
“Hari (the saviour) as the Paramatman is the Lord, Sri 
is called his power (iaktt) ; goddess ^ri is the Piakrtiand 
Kesava is the Punisa ; &e goddess can never be wiUrout 
Visnu and Hari (Visnu) carmot be without the goddess, 
born in the lotus.^ It has also been said in the Vif^u- 
purana — “The mother of the world is eternal and she 
remains inseparable with Visnu ; as Visnu is all>permeafiiig 
so also is she.”* 

It is very interesting to note in this connection that there 
is a small poetical work, entitled SadhAa-rtmjana,* by 
Kamala-kanta (who fiourished in the first half of the 
nineteenth century) where the yogic RLulu-kundalini 
Sakti has been conceived exactly in the image of Radha ; 
she is described in exactly the same way, with the same 
imageries and even m the same diction as Radha is des- 
cribed in the Vaisnava literature. The rise of the ^akti to 
meet Siva in the SahasrSra has been sung as the 
coming out of Radha to meet her beloved in private.* The 

edition). 


Gosvimi. 


1 Biban Ghosh. 
71. 

f V£-f<ttfaamti(a gait mnlambt 1 
unetitt hia ntaeJa nilambt II 
eSmtanma galt ab/iarana-vrmh \ 
tuMtanfmabiTa-Kitn himahara nimte U 


1 &e Ch. V, venes (2- 10) (Baharampur 

2 imvrnSim hanr dnas tee OakUh itir iWita 1 
Mr iait praktit)} praklS kdavt^ pwniiah imrleh H 
namstmn vi^ dan na kanlf pedmajam ma 11 ‘ 

i ” w*" » ^Ingtttttt-saiidarbha of the Sat~iondarbha of Jivi 

S nUjaha sajagait-niSIS msiw^ Mr anapemrs 1 
yam-rano-gala bwim talkmvgiam dvyoHama 11 

itf. also •-^‘P^J^eramya a prokrttrjoia^upda 1 
Srif! para prakxM praklB eelimB vigwfam/r^a II 

A V • «.! ■_ % » Qjiotwi Ilk the 

* Edited jointly by Mes^ Basanto Ranjw Ra/snid aS 

I. „ ®““*y»-P»risad-^^thavali, No 

we are quoting here a few specimens 
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philosophical concepts of the pairs Siva*^akti and Kisna- 
Radha were generally confused ; and as a matter of fact 
Purusa-Prakrtij ^iva-)§akti and Krsna-Radha mean all 
the same in popular theology. This fact has helped the 
development of the theological belief m the Vaistiava 
Sahajiya school that men and women arc but the Rupa of 
the Svarupa as Krsna and Radha. But the important pomt 
to be remembered in this connection is that while in the 
Sahajiya Sadhana the Rrsnahood of man has been admit- 
ted it has never been adn^tted in the Standard Vaisnava 
school under any circumstances. 

According to the Vaisnava Sahajiyas the r^pon of 
Sahsya is an ideal transcendental region and it is generally 
styled as the *land of ctemity* (lu/jrrdeia) — this is the Nitya- 
Vnidavana or the eternal Vrndavana as contrasted with 
the other two hinds of Vrndavana, viz,, Mana-Vnidavana 
and Nava-Vrndavana or Vana-VrndSvana. By Nava- 
Vrndivana the Sahajiyas refer to the geographical Vrnda- 
vana, and by Mana-Vrndavana the Vrndavana of the 
mental plane of the SSdhaka, and the Nitya-VimdSvana 
transcends both. In this Nitya-Vrndavana (also called the 

uraii sanahTiAa iSinSl 
/■an-f-ara /i^Jtars nttambmi rami U 
ntga-^i din hkhma-mid'ho 1 

hilv-lBta hfina saamada bS/a II 
nabht zabbJra ntraja-bibSm I 
tfat mkaeV tamala-hBca bhara II 
Mu-laia idas€ sahhj ange 1 
daltla tkbastmtha leronge H 
iwncMun bdia praHUa bals I 
balSIepa-TUa nejma bisSiS II 
* • * • 


Again,- 


ralana-rtdi para sto'a-laru-mula 1 
maamaja auuidira taht SmAula 11 
Saharan songa pranSat liBri 1 _ 

hamalakaata btn bjlihSrt 11 Sadb/da-ronjioitt, pp 3-4 
I adamra haumajam salata sihen laia 

^adavadlu iiiraiEAi/Snt ISn 1 
jadi pUsartle cSt afianB pSsan jSi 

eaS daPha Pdara PabSre II 
sa ssjicana mar rastPtra tnana-ar 

nattaaj raser nrmnant 1 

panhan lokorlSfS rVlditva hrda} jrSjhe 

nS Nadira damarrajarii 11 

hena aaurnSv tSre bbndht hrdt farbgSrs 

nqfVna pahart dijne taVit 1 _ 

Is-Btrii koTTfS tun _ htdampatgartpun 

ammkhe hena rupa dtUu 11 etc . Joia , p 
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gupUfcandra-pvra) resides Snhaja of the nature of pure love 
winch Sows between Riidha and Ki^na in and through 
their eternal dalliances. This Sahnja as the Supreme Delight 
is the ultimate substance underlying the whole world^ 
and it can never be realised as such in the gross material 
world of ours.^ But how should then men and women of 
this world attain Sahaja ? It is said in reply that there is a 
passage or transition from this world to the other, — or 
rather this gross world can itself be transformed into the 
Nitya-Vrndavana by the process of spiritual culture, and 
the principle of nescience, which is responsible for the 
grossness of the world can thus be removed. This removal 
of the fundamental principle of nescience and of the prin* 
ciple of grossness with it through a process of continual 
psychological discipline, is the primary requinte for Sahaja 
Sadhana, — and when this is effected it is revealed to ffie 
Sadhaica that the difference between this world and that is 
more imaginary than real. At that moment there remains 
no distinction between our physical existence and our 
spiritual existence.® It has been said in a poem ascribed 
to Candid, "Great is the difference between this world and 
that, — ^this is tiie truth known to all ordinary people ; but 
there is a way of transition firom the one to the other,— don’t 
speak of it to any one else."* 


Again,— cmcata ei^dijimje pnAaH abala J»r* madha htse I 
mmam atimani lam sanginJ dSaJa imma-mvBie 11 
mmta-btia bigditarktia manauffa abharana taje 1 
(imira iiaSA dbSy Tvpailjhmijkttmi Hupun bait 11 
jalt kala naftyt apamia asije amrta sermara tin 1 
prma-bban tanuoa abart pulaht tarn maada sairifn 11 
• • • * 
keb smapaaa bammJr agaa^ hanpura adt sar^t 1 


hiltt-palha b^dm mulaMaii Bsiye piotarapi ramaiH buait 11 
iatad^ra iSnjr btUaai purahma abet 1 

rt Ikatm a a ^ «■ 


Manabra&Sfy'i 


i izri . r wyriap vtamtu jniTtmant ange i 

MauuSmnia wn mMar>fna{^dttla bhSsat prenuh^torenge 11 

7hi‘ 


I 55® *?* hfmme II 

Z Q/. KatkUUygjanSjSne 1 
kaihs kahiva k^n 1 
jogai bttttuth Smi n man \ 


^.s. Song No. 5^ 

dmaat Map taban mem 11 
*fe«a bametltjagta man 11 
jagat duhle amt a tan 11 

Hwr moan, the changing gro« reality. Sj S. P. 161. 

3 Ai-rttp nafiip bap toamp Sn-T«p 11 

4 stdeSetdA 

taeapt salal fakt 1 
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Wc have seen that Sahaja as the absolute reality of the 
nature of pure love involves within it two factors, i e., the 
enjoyer and the enjoyed, represented in the Nitya-Vrnda- 
Vana by Ki^na and Rldha. Tiicse principles of the enjoyer 
and the enjoyed are known in the Sahajiya school as the 
Funisa and the Prakrti, manifested on earth as the male 
and the female.* It has been said in a song (ascribed to 
Candidas) —“There are two currents in the lake of love, 
which can be realised only by the JIosi/ms (te, people 
versed in Rasa). When the two currents remain united 
'together in one, the Raaka realises the truth of union.”* 

I ttMttitU iraSr-iii Scht 

e felin /«jran3 kOiell 

• Sj S SongXo 8L 

1 pereutiln-lr Jul niaa Man dji tup I 

* , eimele t) dharajt nerup II 

! _ ‘ taht dut hkfd hsy puruf praf-jti I 

S,'l t ' sakaltr viS’ / aj set rattt~munili tt , 


«i-. '1. 

5 . '/ « 

. Abo,— 


• i|if • • • m 

* ' ' ‘ paramSIata pimtf prakfli dut rup I 

* 1 /<.l i 1 sahasra-deUt!islartnuersrttruptt‘ ‘ 

; Rfllmi.iara,MS.(C.U.Ko niI),p,52(B) 

AcaSn ty rata astadan /a« imia dut mirth 1 . , , 

I ■ '« nMuJtfrfa aappmifpntkftin ' * 

prMjil i>a lualt Iffita inS-jan^a at^jr I, **. ' r 

el trahmajalkandeitijanalaarl __ , , 

set ISlestim tsier Imen^t^lt^ , 

aptmea raset elufts apuma harm I 
Irmme hmee tha I area MSran 11 . ^ 

bhanle Ma.ilr el udof hotla 1 
tttauelt atuatda heija tiihral hath 11 
ardka aaga haite ami prakfli hatra 1 
adlitni eadhildl nSm laASr naira II 
• ••••• 
apant rater tmirllt lame dharan I 

r«a Wira (Cy Behad-arat^t. 1.4,l-5) 

ttje sahaj-batlu sanof tar gait 1 


Again, 


Again, 


Vide, Vttitga-iahil}ifpartea}, Vol H, P “»»- 

set rapele I an I uajele bthar 1 
set I tfaa ei radla ehii alar II 
ra^Aa haste rural Ur rater tvarup 1 

ramJ^S^rt^.’^Ivaaga.taht.ja^ HLp 1671 

prema-saroeare doth dhUra 1 
ateadan hare rattk^ara 11 

dadharaiaUumelatTethakel 

(rUi m rani pui-al deldie II Songs of Candidas, 
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Through man and woman flow these two currents of love, — ' 
man and woman are, therefore, the gro» manifestations' 
of the same principles of whidi Krsna and Radha are th^ 
pure spiritual representations. Man and woman, in other 
words, are manifestations on earth of the' eternal types' 
that are enjoying each other in their eternal Vrndavana," 
and thh bliss of intense love that is enjoyed by man and 
wbmah through their mutual attachment even in the 
physical body is but a gross transformation of the eternal 
purest love that exists only in Vrndavana. Man and woman 
as the representatives of the' two flows of love are known in 
the Sahajtya literature as Rasa (the ultimate emotion as* the 
cnjoyer) and Rati (t.<., the object of Rasa), or as KSma 
(the lover that attracts towards him the beloved) and* 
Madana (the exciting cause of love in the lover).^ In 
standard Vaisnavism also Krsna is known aS Kama or Kan- 
darpa, as he attracts the mmd of all creatures towards Him,^ 
— ^vhile Radha is Madana or the object that renders plca'- 
sure to the eiyoyer. Sahaja is the emotion of the purest 
love flowing between Rasa and Rati or K^a and Madana. 
For the realisation of this Sahaja-nature, therefore, a parti- 
cular pair of man and woman should first of all realise their 
true self as Rasa and Rati or Krsna and Radha, — and it is 
only when such a lealisation is perfect that they become 
entitled to realise the Sahaja through their intense mutual 
love. This realisation of the true nature of man as Krsna 
and that of woman as Ridhi is technically known as the 
principle of Snpa or the attribution of divinity to man 
Through continual psychological discipline man and woman. 

1 Of paraspar tSlyak nSnJLS ananga ralt I 
salastddka bhSae hay brajale hasati It 

_ R/Oi-mlSte-paddkatt, MS (C. U No 572), p 12(A). 

Again, — rahr svarup Jn-rSJhtha suadari I 
hSmer alia Slarfaji rSper lahan 11 

«agomqri-*OT3,MS.(C U.No.581),p 8(B) 

Again,— jesyjay samSdt basturasa-fij khml 
ji^jity sarma-lnglha rasa dhSm 11 
pM-xta eprahrta 3 t nwhs aptaktu 1 
bihar laruba turn luj ssttais tooIs II 
smffom UiH mlya aastu rasa rattmay 1 
ptikrta apihKjttt 3di turn mahiiray 11 
eka aasla paras prakrii rap haijS 1 
vilBiaha bahu-rup dhan dat kSya 11 etc 
S3ft^a-Bfaja«a-:a«BoofTamni-ranian,B. S. P. P,BS 1333, No 4 
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must first of all completely forget their lower animal-salves 
and attribute Krsnahood to man and Radhahood to woman. 
Throtigh tius process of attribution there will gradually 
dawn the realisation of the true nature of the two as Krsna 
and Radha. When man and woman can thus realise them- 
selves- as Krsna and Radha in their true nature, the love 
that exists between them transcends the category of g^ross 
sensuality, — it becomes love divine, and the realisation of 
such an emotion of love is realisation of the Sahaja. 

(B) The Theory of Aropa 

The above, in a nut-shell, is the fundamental basis of the 
religious creed of the Vaisnava Sahajiyas expressed in their 
lyric^ poems and other prose and poetical works The 
piinciple of Aropa is the most important in the process of 
Sahaja Sadhanl.^ We have seen that the Sahajiyas have 
spoken of two aspects of man, viz , the aspect of physical 
existence which is the Rupa and the aspect of spiritual 
existence (as Krsna or Radha as the case may be) which is 
the Svariipa (is, true spiritual self) Tins Svarupa must 
be attributed to and realised in the Rupa to attain any 
kind of spiiitual gain ^ But this Aropa of Svarupa to Rupa 
does not mean the negation of the RQpa ; it is rather the 
act of imbiung every atom of the Rupa witli the Svarupa 
The Sahajiyas arc deadly against the prmciple of denying 
tlie value of life on earth and undervaluing our human love. 
The gioss physical form witli all its charm and beauty is as 
leal as our spiritual existence, for it is the charm of physical 

beauty, the maddening passion, which we call human 

love, that leads us gradually to a new region where we 
can a gbmpse of divine love The spiiitual existence 

1 Gf. diOdijap tSdhaha Vnp 

ekatS lanjV viaiie 1 

RagatmiLa songs, ascribed to Candidas, Mr Bose’s edition Song No I 

2 Cf siorupe Srt^jSr rofik adgar tar 

prBpti haM tnadaaa-monan 1 

M rtgakinJ hqy rarer adhilatl 

tadhika scamp tar prBn 1 

lumi-ta ramaner guru reha rarer lalpa-taru 

tar rant das aihmBn 11 

Ihd, Song No. 5. 
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of mnn in dlvinc love does not mean the negation of human 
love,— it is this human love, beginning in the form of carnal 
desites and progresdng gradually through a process of 
continual physical and psychological discipline towards 
an emotion of supreme bliss, boundless and unfethomablc 
in extent and depth, that itself becomes the love divmo— • 
the highest spiritual gain. There is no categorical 'distinction 
m kind between human love and divine love ; — it is human 
love, transformed by strict physical and psychological 
discipline, that becomes divine. Divine love is rather 
an emergence fiom the carnal desires of man as the full 
blown lotus, with all its beauty and grandeur above the 
sur&ce of water, is an emergence from the mud lying much 
below. Here there is a difference of outlook among the 
Sahajiyas and the standard Vaisnavas of Bengal. Knmadas 
KavirSj has unambiguously declared in the Ctutanya^eantS- 
mrta that kama (love in its grosser aspect) and (divine 
love) are characteristically distinct in their nature like iron 
and gold, and while the keynote of kama is the fulfilment 
of selfish desires, the keynote of pnma is self-elimination and 
the fulfilment of the diinne desires in and through our 
whole being. But the Sahajiyas, while agreeing to the latter 
part of the statement, do not agree to the former part of it. 
The same flow of emotion, they hold, that becomes kSma 
in assodation with the selfish desires, transformed itself into 
prema when dissocia'ed from such desires through physical 
and psychological disciplme. Pnma is but the purified 
form of kSma, and as such the former has its ongm in the 
latter.^' There cannot be prema without kama, and hence, 
prema cannot be attamed through the absolute negation of 
kSma ; It is to be attained rather through the transformation 
of kama. The prema of the Sahajiyas is not the emotion of 
the most mtense devotion of man towards God, — ^it is the 


most intense emotion of love existing between Krsna and 
Radha residing as the Svarupa m the Hupa of every 


1 «i(fl ujfal rake ran MstS aaea 1 iSm heUejanme prtm nahe iSmasanga II 
lanAatc kar^ sana iaaka paranja I tmehe kSm hmte pran detha buSrti 11 paraser 
fflin irtela {sre<tla, ste) IShe lauha *«nt 1 kSmer kathm parattle prem 11 ASua- 
Pffjfii fAMijs-AJInCf pans p^lkar I pnma~bastu sukhamaj mmol bhSskar II aentr 
likitare iMilia tliShqjtjaeal 1 bemer sadrii bastu IhaJ cne lasal 11 asai-ln sakhMe 
piina lauba bqx 1 ei mate ban prem jamha titseq^W 

Ratna-sBra, MS. (C. U. Ko 11 1 1), p. 32(B). 
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and woman. It is from thb point of viev/ that Candidas 
exclaimed, — "Harken men, my brothers, man is the truth 
above all (nitlis, — ^thcre is nothing above that.” In another 
song 'of the Sahajiyas v/e find,>~Humanity is the essence 
of divinity,— and man becomes God in the strength of hu 
love ; man is the highest in the wotld, for it is only he who 
revels in supreme lose.* The religion of the Vaisnava’ 
Sahajiyas was thus a religion of humanity. The Sahajiyas 
have not gods or God other than man. Even Radha and 
Krsna arc never regarded as deities to be worshipped, — 
they represent principles to be realised in. humanity. 
Humanity itself is thus viewed from a sublime perspective. 

What IS then the real significance of the Aropa of the 
SahajtySs ? It is nothing but viewing our whole being in 
all its physical, biological and psychological aspects from 
an ontological point of view. And when everything is thus 
viewed from the ontological perspective, human love acquires 
an ontolo^cal significance. This act of viewing all the 
gross realities of body and mind from the perspective of 
the eternal is what is meant by the mixing up of the RBpa 
and the Svarupa* When such an understanding dawns 
on man there remains to him no diflcrcncc between the 


1 tnBiafJmrtarl 

taTprmjesaUpmirn 
jc^altr jnSIha tnSattf jSn bah 1 
piama-pintt-Tast mS«uj I art UU It 


Sj S.SongKi> 3t7. 
iipe’i steripe , f/* ’ 

msSI bargrS tauze Jl 


Again, 


dm tfu hen 
. uzel 
Sj S. Song No 32 


scarup raptiz thalta faz^B 

natal lanjB Ihuzt 1 

ititzraliU tla^hanh 

Brepeszaza^^ 

/W.Song^o C5 


pBht izi-man i 


Again, 


relit rah tIalrahenjS 

itihetu J' rah trvse l 
III roll &/« 

all S,tdtthtte pare ll 

la^pr Br^ zt rasa-hap 

jahal iSdhau iSra I 

ranip jj ^ Song .No 37. 
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RQpa and the Svarupa.^ The Svarupa rrmaim is the RQpa'' 
just like ^e scent of flosver j^drmeating eiSty atom bfitr' 
It is smd in a song,— “Many speak of St&iipd',— Init it is 
not the gross reahty (of oui sense perceptidd);;; ..'...if- is- of 
the 'nature of the scent of the lotus. Who' is the mAh enable', 

of' knowing it? If one worships' this Svarupa; oncwiil 

hVable to discover the ‘real man’ but vdthbuf the Aropa 
ohe'is bound to go to hel!.’’^ As die’ Svarupa permeates did' 
Rupa, it is to be realised through the'Rupa ’’ It is said in' 
the Ai6ie-rara-diat one can attain the supra-natnihl laiid' 
of Vraja, only by loving and worshipping the human forib* 
Man realises his ultimate nature as the pure .emotion of love 
through his most beloved sweetheart.^ Man cannot realise 
his love-nature without being m relation to his sweethearty 
it is through the touch of the sweetheart that the lamp.is^ 
lit within. It is said in a poem of CaodldSs that man by. 
himself can never realise hts own grace and loveliness,—, 
it is for this reason that there is a continual bunung within , 
he ponders within, but himself does not know what his 
heart wants and what makes him so uneasy 1 The inward 
longmg is for the beloved,— without whom there is the 
burning sensation in the heart that makes a man dead while 
living. Thb death in love is the most eovetable death,— 
and he who knows the real nature of this death aaords to 
it the most hearty reception, and he is the only man who 


1 rtip kmS aarup 

^hhu nS bint bhama u 

^iSongNo*20 

2 icaiap laeki i aqy U 

• • ♦ • 

padma-giindha % \ tshin eaiU ISr sa/iatt U 

• ♦ • ♦ 


bkyile m8>«{ pSie I 5np MU namkejavt II 

6S 

3 parkas M dtmserafrStl braja bw tfiSr m^alra ^ 11 thSjSnt 
larasacekajtkihejenl irhiupaimckerarasan^anli '' 

*^'^.MS.{CU. llU),p. 18(B). 

et^knjnsuUhtphrv^Unia dhamal 
I'ltrtta-iiaoofAlanraiiapis, Vol ILp 1631 

b trm^b'Srobabheji braja praptthaiel ^ 

5 rSittS irsiw-firaph naAf (CU. IIU), p.S5(B). 
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really lives thiough hu death in love.* Through their 
terrestrial love man and woman proceed towards their divine 
love,*— 'through the love of body arises in man and woman 
pure love between their inner selves as Krsna and Radhi.’ 
It is for this reason that it has been sard in a song that tlic 
beloved is the pitcher to fetch water in from the lake of love. 
Again It has been said that as milk does not thicken without 
being boiled over the fire, so also the love of man does not 
become intense enough to be transformed into divme love 
without the woman of his heart, who serves as the oven to 
boil and thicken love.* 


(C) The Stringency of Sahaja-Sadhana 
As love wiUi Aropa leads one to Vradavana, love of the 
Rupa without the Aropa of the Svarupa leads one nowhere 
but to hell.* The Sahaja-sadhaka must not be an ordinaiy 
twan — the sSmSnya taSms who hves within the province of 
desires and instincts,.— or the man of passions {jaga mams), 

1 apmmSdiiin JetAueeSpSi 

sadat mlarjeale 1 

aSona apam kanm bhavant 

kt htaUi ii haila Me 11 
maau! aihaee mana mena^a 

tatase adidd kkaj 1 
SebaJ ihaija kart duU-phai 

j^anle maroaj'Bj 11 
lahar menm jane kmjan 

keniM rntren set 1 


ye jmjaiuge set sej^ccpe 

manp bama let 11 . „ „ . , 

/Sgaimka Peda, Mr. Bmb’i edition. Song No 14. 

2 psaktla ‘nSSiS M s''(C 'l?No*M^)I P 7. 

Again, set deha rattjBja k^aete barlltff 1 kmme iraw raliieUt-aatt hay ll 

3 Cf raserkarape nmkB rasik 

kayadt gha/aae rets I 
Tostk karap , rasda he)attt 

yahate prema-bilBs 11 _ 

slhulalapuruge kama sukgma gait 

s/halalaprahflt ralt 1 
didnika palette w w Apoto 

^’’^gatiJla Pada, Mr Bose’s edition, Song No 13 

4 agm-kapda bttie ttahe d»^-aeartm 11 pakrltr son yet agat-hwia odte 1 

1619. 

5 0/- seraplavanyarusasaaiaTl mane arepi/a siddha bm^r ll 
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He must rise above the level of ordinary animal existence 
and become the man 'unborn* {ayoni mSnuf) and thence 
die sahaja mSmtf or the 'man eternal’ (mtyer manu;).^ In the 
same way Sahaja cannot be attained through the ssmSttyo 
rati or the ordinary woman,— it is to be attained through 
the biieftt rati or the extraordinary ivoman who has herself 
become of the nature of Radha. In the culture of love the 
man of the physical body must be realised by the woman 
as the 'eternal man,’ i.e,, the man as Rasa or Krsna; and 
amilarly the woman of the physical body must be realised 
by the man as the 'extraordinary woman,* t the woman 
as pure Rati or Radha. When the sSm&nya (ordinary) man 
or woman thus becomes transformed into the viitfa (extra> 
ordinary), he or she becomes fit for undertaking the 
culture of supreme love.* In the Ujjvala-ntlanani of 
Rupa Gosvanu we find description of three kinds of 
Rati, VIZ t Samartha, SamaUjasS and Ssdhsranl^ Samarthv 
Raft is the woman who umtes with the beloved with 


no selfish motive of self-satisfaction — the only desire 
in her is to give her beloved the highest satisfaction by 
complete self-surrender. Among the lady-loves of Krsna 
Radha is the only example of Samartha RaH. The Samailjasa 
Rati, however, wishes to have equal share of enjoyment 
with the lover, — ^Rukmini and others are example of this 
class. The Sadharaiit Rati or the most ordinary Rati is the 
woman who is inspired in love-union only ivith the desire 


1 Cf iRSniif mannf trmUm praUlr 

fflaRHf iiSehgfS Ickal 
lahaj mSijHS ^ a^om mBnuf 

samsiBiS mamifa-ifeba 11 etc. 


Cf. also — 

rSger maimf niptr manuf 

aa/ra ian^a am I 

poTcit pares_ ekBalakanja 

Tupe niij3i>3 ihttve 11 

else manure asak kanja 

rati se btgh^a mm 1 

rupa rail take etBnta kanya 

hriele mSmit hme 11 


Aiit, Song No 22 


Ibid , Song No 47. 

2 See liafaimita Padas, edited by Mr Bose, Song Nos 2 and 3. 

<jr. also — 

iSn.Bnja ptakrlt prakrla se rati 

paras no kara IBr 11 etc. 


S. Song No. IS. 
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of sclf-satisfaclion,~and Kubjk represents a Rati of this* 
class. The Sahajiyas accepted this classification of Ratil and'* 
according to them the, Sainarlhs Salt is the only Rati suited' 
for the cultifre of love'. 

.The' Sahajiyps lay stringent conditions regarding the' 
practice of love. It has frequently been said that for the* 
attainment of true Jove a man must, become dead first of all,'' 
— dca^ in the sense that the aninml m him must be eiadicatcd, ’ 
giving scop.e for full play to the divine in him ; in plainer 
words, his body, and mind must be placed aboTO even the' 
po^ibility of susceptibility to the lower animal instincts and' 
must b'c imbued through and through with the radiant 
^ow of his Svarupa. This strictness has also been frequently' 
emphasised by the condition tliat a man must do completely 
ai4ay with his nature as a man and transform his nature to’ 
that of a woman before he takes the vow of love. Here 
also the emphasis is really on the total transformation of the 
ordinary attitude of man towards a woman. 

The stringency of Sahqja-sadhana and the great danger 
sure to result from the slightest deviation have been re- 
peatedly sung by the Sahajiya poets in enigmatic state- 
ments. The process of Sadhana has frequently been com- 
pared to the process of diving deep m the ocean without 
getting wet in the least,* — or to the process of making the 
frog dance before the serpent, or to wreathe the peaks of 
mount Sumcru with a piece of thread, or to bind the elephant 
with the help of the spider’s net.* 

This stringency in the Sahaja-sadiiana leads to the 
importance of strict physical and mental discipline without 

1 (y i,ala«lia sagare jinSn iarm 

tlm/a maihSr kel 1 

nlre na bhym jal no thum 

soma Jahlhe uiklut kla ll 

Song ascribed to Candidas 


Again, 


2 


tantudre pauaa nln rB Mmi 

nakt duUklia sokha Uei h . . _ 

Song ascribed to Candidal 
saper muUtle ikektre naiBn 

lave la rastk^raj 11 

je tea ealur sumeru iMtar 

stttay Bathue pant 

taUaiarajale mUlanga baadhile 

e rae Rirfaj-r 11 Sottg aeertbed to Candidas 
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\vhich it is simply disastrous to enter upon such a course 
of Sadhana. It is for this reason that three stages have been 
marked in the course of Sadhana, mZ‘t Praoarta, or the stage 
of the be^nner ; Sadhaka, an advanced stag^*— and 
Siddha or the perfect stage. Closely associated with these 
three stages of Sadhana are the five Airqyas (Refuges), viz-, 
Nama (divine name). Mantra, BhSva (divine emotion), 
Prma {love) and Rasa (bliss). JfSma and Mantra are asso- 
ciated with the stage of Praoarta, Bhuoa with the second stage 
of Sedhaka and Prema and Rasa are associated with the third 
stage of Stddha^ It has been repeatedly enjoined that the 
Sadhana in company of a woman can be entered upon 
only in the Sadhaka stage and real love can be realised only 
in the perfect stage and never before. In the questipn 
pf perfection equal stress is laid on the perfection of body 
.as on the perfection of mind ; for, the Sahaja can never be 
.realised without a perfect body,® Herein comes the question 
^on K^ya-sadhana or the culture of bqdy, which is ,yery oftim 
.stressed in the Sahiyiya texts on practieal Sadhapa.* "VVe 
have seen .that this question of Kaya;sadl^a p{ay^ .an 
ipipiirfent part in the Sadhana„o£ the Buddhist . Sahajly^,^ 
-^nd the moteric yogic practice o^ theVaisnava Sabajiyas 
being substantially the sam& the question of ^ya-s^dhapa 
IS equally emphasised in the Vaisnaya school. 

^ Again we have seen that in all schools of esoteric yggic 
practice the body has been held to be the pbo^de of idhtruthi^ 
The same view is equally emph^sed jn ' the’ rVaijria^ 
SahajiyS school. It is said in a song ascrib^ to Candidas 
that truth residcjs in the body.* It is said in tliw' 
are that if one can realise the truth -of the body {bhSnda) 


1 fafe ^A-^Fo^iirRQMi, MS. (C.H. 556,575). . . ' “ 

2 opaha ddate , ism sSOiile '' ' ' 

t-kul 

bOtvan bonS bohu beSSrnZ 

eSad dhanvBrt eSy U ‘ 

3 r«kDcjpaUjjyalMba. MS. (G U. ® 

4 Ktihiu^rii,pp.g2-g3 

3 iaslu ache daia bartlemBne II ' * ’ 

Of also — . ^ 

ntto-basttttkahisaTMtswinl fiinli mttrali baj firrni nBm d&m U 

Otdfiatojjmta-gnmlba, MS (G U. No 564), p. 10(B). 
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one will be able to realise the truth of the universe 
[btaJmSn^d) The realisation of the truth of the body 
leads to the realisation of the truth of the self, and 
the truth of the self is the truth of Vrndavana All 
truth of Knna and Radha is to be known from the 
own body.^ In the Cattta{tra, siey-ruparpadmarmSl^ we 
find that the QuUa-rupa is the Sahaja-rupa and this 
Caitfa-rupa or Sahaja-rSpa resides in the different lotuses 
of the body. 

The important point to be noticed in this connection is 
that as the psychological SadfaanS of love of the Vaisnava' 
Sahajiyas gradually evolved from the psycho-physiological 
Yogic Sadfaana of the Tantrics and the Buddhist SahajiySs, 
the culture of love of the Vaisnava Sahajiyas was always based 
on the psycho-physiological Yogic SSdbana. It is for this reason 
that in Sahajiyi texts and songs we find hints on the Yogic 
Sadhana susociated with the culture of love. Any attempt 
at die culture of love without being conversant with the 
secrets of Yogjc practices will lead not only to failure, but to 
extremely direful results. The ideal love of the Vaisnava 
SahajiySs can be realised only in a perfectly punfied body 
and mind, whence all the principles of defilement are 
absolutely eradicated. This state has been said to be the 
state of Vthiddka-satlva. By the purification of body and 
mind there is first the subsidence of the elements of Tamtu 
(inertia) Md Sajas (energy) and there is the predominance 
of the element of Saliva (mtcUigence-stufi) ; but even above 
the state of Saliva is the state of Suddka-sallva (or pure in- 
telligence-stuff) ; and by further purification Suddharsaltva 
is transformed into VtSuddha-sallva. This state of Vtiuddha- 
satlva is a transcendental state where there is neither the 
natural nor the supra-natural,— and pure love is possible 
only in such a state.* 


bbSada buSTtkiOm Spaa mBharlta 1 spaaS jSmltjS v brndS Baaa MM H . wa®* 
haitajSHijala h,nara nuAma 1 bhaoda M(B;. 


i s^Mnga-lamopare aaddlitt-salva nSm 1 tSlpan buurddbasarllaprenuraltaa 11 

(CU.Nc W^.p. 24(A) 
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Fov ihc icalisation of the ultimate nature as pure love the 
lover and the beloved must be identical physically, mentally 
and spiritually ; they must be of one body, one mind and one 
soul. It has been said, — ^“Do away with the idea of the two 
and be of one body, if you have the desire for real love ; very 
difficult is this Sadhana of love, says Dvija-Candidas.” 
“All the accessories of love — ^the separate existences of the 
lover and the beloved must merge in a unique flow of love, — 
'then and then only this SSdhaim will be fulfilled."^ Abodt 
the nature of this love it has enigmatically been said, — 
“Love-making sits on love^aking — and love {bkSoa) is over 
that ; above that love resides a higher love, and over that 
remains what may be smd to be the highest consummation. 
In love resides the thrill of joy, and over that thrill the 
flow, — and there is the flow over the flow, — and that bliss 
who should know ?*’* “There is the flower df the fruit and 
the scent is over that, — and on that scent are these letters three 
(i e.,pi—n — itsslove ; Skt. ^r«t), — great riddle is it to under- 
stand Again, — ^“There is the fruit over the flower, — and 
over that is the wave, — and there is wave above wave, — 
who does this secret know?”’ It is extremely difficult to 
follow these and many such other enigmatic descriptions of 
love closely and literally, — and we doubt if every one of these 
statements can be eiqplained rigorously. Such paradoxical 
statements were made only to emphasise the transcendental 
nature of the Sahaja love. It is said, — *‘There is water on 
earth and above that water rises the wave ; love remains 
above that wave, does anybody know anything about it ?”* 
It is about this transcendental love that Candidas exclaimed, 

1 Songs ascribed to Candidas (Sahitya-pansat edition). 

2 pmu wpaw jnmt baai^e 

iSbdr upon bhsv 1 

IkSver vpare bhSvir basali 

/BbBr upan iBbh 11 

pmatr tnSjkBn pulahrsIhBn 

ptUttka i^an ibBfS 1 

mirBr upan dkBrSr basott 

„ „ , e«iUi6uj/iii)« iBrall Ibid 

3 Ibid. 

4 mtttildi upare jaia haati 

IBkSrupare dbiu I 

ISbBr upan pinli basalt 

t I3a 3 Ay jSfia}e f^eii U 
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of the washerwoman is like tested gold, — there 
is no tinge pf sexuality in it ” 

Thus 'the Sadhana of love of the Vaisnava Sahajiyas is a 
i^anscendence iiom the finite to the infinite — from the enjoy' 
-mimtuftiip external object to the realisation of the self which 
iQ its ultimate character is but of the nature of pure love. 
-}Vhcn real love dawns in the heart of the SSrftialca the 
j2.eloved becomes to him a mere symbol for infinite love, — 
-Jhe whole universe with all its grandeur and mystery eon- 
Jracts in the body of the sweetheart, — not only that, she 
becomes a symbol for the supreme truth In such a state 
♦of love did Candidas, the great lover, exclaim to his sweet- 
heart Rami, the washerwoman — '‘Hearest Rami, O thou 
.wasjierwoman, — I knew thy feet to be a cool retreat and so 
I., took shelter there. Thou ,art to me the revealer of the 
jVedaSf thou art to me as the consort of the Saviour Lord 
-■Sijfa,— rthou art the iris of my eyes; — ^my worship of love 
.to,war4s^ thee is my morning, noon-tide and cveningaemce^ 
rrrthQU ar{ tlje necklace cf my neck. Tl^e body of the 
jyuh^^opian is pf the pature of the eternal maid R.idhS 
— there is- no scent of sensnality in it,— the 
jloyp,. of the -washerwoman is tested gold,— says Badu 

Pap/ijidas”! , 

I / if .. ^ ^Sahaja-realisalion of the Sef and the JfotSef 

We have said that the final aim of the Vaisnava Sahajiyas 
through' a culture of love is the realisation of the^Sahaj^ 
nature not only of the self, bi|t also of the external objects, 
or in other words, of the ivorld as a whole The realisation 
of 'the' Sahaja-nature of the not-self, they contend, follows 

1 Candidas says, in a similar song— "One oonimion ot my hearf— re- 
peatedly am I maiing to thee,— hearest R£mi, thou washerwoman,— 1 have 
taLen shelter under thy feet only because J learnt them to be a cool reireat 
The ibrm of the washerwoman is of the nature of the cteihal maid, RadfaS, 
— no seent of sensuahty is there , — if I do not see thee my mind a upset, — 
and It IS pacified just at the sight of thee Thou art, O wuherwoman, my 
consort, — thou art my mothe^-my father, — ell the religious functioiis pe^ 
formed thnee a day are nothing but ivorshipping thee, — thou art Giyalri, 
the mother of the Vedas Thou art the mother of all speech, the wfem 
Lord Siva,— the necUace ofmy neck, — thou art heaven, earth and beu and 
every thing, — thou art the ins of my eyes I eannot forget the sweetaess 
of thy beauty, — hoiv am t to make thee my own ^ Thou art my Tanira, thou 
art all my Mantras, thou art all the Miss of my prayer 'My days fly on in 
tbinhing who ebe m these three worlds may be so much my one,'-^na 
through the order of goddess Bisuli exclaims Candidas, — the foet of the 
washerwoman are the highest truth " 
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from the realisation of the Sahaja-nature of the self.* The 
Sahaja (of the nature of supreme love) that underlies the self 
as Its ultimate reality, underlies also the not-self, — and both 
the self and the not>self are mere transformations of the same 
Sahaja, the plurality of objects with all their differences owes 
Its origin only to the illusory nature of our sense>peicep- 
tions.* The duality of self and external objects is said to be 
due to a mere confusion of the senses, and it exists only as 
long as there is no attainment of self-knowledge. The 
senses are playing with the objects ; but in reality the objects 
and the self are one and the same in their ultimate nature. 
When knowledge of the self dawns on man any differentia- 
tion hke this and that becomes impossible, — and at that time, 
there is not the least cognition of duality and the whole 
universe is realised as of tlie nature of the self.* Thus it is 
contended that the realisation of the Sahaja-nature of the 
self as pure love automatically leads one also to the realisa- 
tion of the ultimate nature of the external world. 

In the Tantras we find that the world proceeds from the 
bliss which is the cessation of all duality and which is the 
nature of the ultimate reality. It has been said in the 
Upanijad, — ^“Bliss {snanda) is to be known as Brahman, 
and from bliss proceeds all the objects, and through bliss 
they live and in bliss do they return and merge.”* We find 
an echo of the same truth in the utterances of the Sahajiyas, 
who ay that all the beings are born in Sahaja, they live in 
Sahaja and again return to Sahaja.* The Sahaja is the Rasa, 
the supreme emotion of love, the quintessence in every body.* 


1 >pan]!Inafejnjagttljamg>\ 
jogaltrjen ar anta tOht fay II 

9 rr. I - MS (CU. No 11 U),p. 19(A), 

Z Cf fiimt Anffiu btula~jnSne dekhucdia bhram 1 
iMwa iokaU hof aimSr* knm U 
Miba ku kBiha i( h>my bn iniA i 
3 ftiif ‘fdik e bibhm 11 Ibid. 

I TmlhfU^pamiat (3 6). 


_ -■% ptye sahmefe bbnse 11 
Ja^eteyfyjw dekbeba binn^ 1 
tanaj taitdban ktha nS pjya Uagiyn 11 

Satiu-tnn:, MS (C. U. No 1111). p. 19rAI. 

raiabailutbabseimilt/annJ p. laiAj. 

PTrilt mwah bay prm nim dhare II 

DapnUjjcah, MS (0 U. No. 564), p. 10(B). 
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rt' is 'tlic primordial emotion — ^it is KSma and from Kama 
^h}cccds everything.^ . There is sometimes the tendency of 
explaining the two aspeets of Sahajn (i.c , Rasa and ]^ti) 
under '^he imagery of the seed and the ovum and the cosmos 
as following from their union, just os it is explained in the 
of the Tantric and the Buddhist Sahajiya schools.^ 
Both'&e seif and the not-sclf bang thus the product of Sahaja' 
hre homogeneous in their ultimate nature and it is, there- 
fore, that the realisation of the nature of the self through the 
Culture of love leads also to the realisation of the ultimate 
nature of tlie not-self. 


1 fims pnAlit *3me/ vlpeUt 

Kamelisaatjannm\ 

Aabtpak^tm ' , Wgfft nrfWiai- 

UnmtetavSriMnneU 
* * * * 

Ham iiMwnB Ww ** 

lamMisaiiiimtni l _ 
ta lur mMvtl Jrt-rufia-mattfari 

Urn Mri-ram ^ reitam. Sj. S Sons No 75. 

2 Cf sliSmirjanKttm ** 

M/t.; dm sarva~tlefie “ 

.it** * • * 

Wi Mm r»V«-ib nwo i'"" „ 

1335, No. 4. 



CHAPTER VI 

A NON-SECTARIAN APPROACH TO THE 
DOCTRINES OF THE SAHAJIYAS 

(r) Th Purely Psychological Approach Apart From 
The Theological 

Apart from the theological speculations advanced by the 
Vaisnava Sahajiyas in connection with their Sidhana of 
love, there can be another approach to their SadhanS from 
a purely psychological point of view. The Vaisnava Saha- 
jiyas have always mixed up this psycholopcal principle with 
the theological speculations of Bengal Vaisnavism, and the 
ideal of Paraklya love in the human sphere has generally been 
associated with an ontological agmficance. But apart from 
the ontological significance attached to the ideal "of Para- 
IdyS love let us see if some religious significance can pertain 
to sucli a kind of love even from the purely psycholopcal 
point of view. From this psychological point of view it may 
be said that human love, when dissodated completely from 
selfish carnal desires, not by process of violent suppression, 
but by a slow and giadual process of strict' physical and 
psychological disapline, has the capacity, in' its boundless 
extent and deep intensity, of producing a transcendental 
state of mind, which is of the same kind as the state of 
Blind produced through the highest state of divine .love, 
or commUpion with God. We have said befiire that (he ai rest 
of the states and processes of the mmd plays the most impor- 
tant part in almost all the religious systems of India.. Intense 
human love, or even sex-emodon, has the capacity of 
produdng a supreme state of arrest In a unique flow of 
emotion; uninterrupted by subjective or objective notions 
there dawns an infinite oneness in the mind, which, is. 
recognised to be the highest spiritual experience. This. is the 
state of Samarasa afrer winch all the esoteric schools of 
yoga aspired. The Tantrics of Hindu as well as of Buddhist, 
^hools would often recommend the attainment of such a 
state of mind through the attainment of intense bliss by a 
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Strictly yogic regulation of the scx'act, while the Vaisnava 
Sahajiyas added the psychological element of love to it. 
The final aim, however, in all such cases was the attainment 
of an infinitely bhssful state of arrest cither purely through 
a psycho'phyaological process of yoga or through the 
intense emotion of love. 

The fundamental principle of the esoteric schools, men- 
tioned above, is that man can never get rid of his sex- 
propensities even by a hfc-long struggle of rigorous suppres- 
sion, — ^nay, as v/c have seen, it is in the form ofSamarasa 
or Mahnsukha or Maliabhava the ultimate nature of 
our whole being — tlie ultimate reality from wliicli the 
world evolves. In tlie grossest sexual pleasure we have the 
lowest kind of realisation of the same kind of bliss wliich 
follows the realisation of the ultimate reality. It is, therefore, 
fbolisli to try to do absolutely away with this fundamental 
nature of man ; the best thing, on the other hand, will be to 
eliminate the element of grossness from it through physical 


and psychological disciplme. 

This theory of the esoteric schools involving the dement 
of sex in religion, may be made subject to severe criticism 
from the Freudian point of view of modran^ psycho- 
analysis,— ^nd there is much scope for such criticism parU- 
cularly in the field of Vaisnava Sahajiya cult with all its 
theory of love, human and divine. But though a Freudian 
explanation of the whole thing may not be absolutdy in- 
admissible in such religious pracuces, one fundamcntei 
point, which we should never lose sight of even tom me 
empirical point of view, is that though the lotus above e 
sur&ce of water may have its origin in the mud deep below, 
mud and the lotus cannot surdy be placed in the same sea e 


in our general scheme of valuation. 

The main truth of these cults, as we have points ou^ « 
thepossibility of the attainment of an intcitfdy blisrfu 
of wLch ta too .pok» Of .o ^ 

uato of liberation or the ttate u, „ 

lira of dramo Io«. Thn ide. that it n»r be » 

..tain hberadon through the mow rahnne » t^ * 

state ofmind under the most intense emotion of any^ 

of the nature of bliss produced by sclf-rcahsation, or 
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realisation, is not new in the history of Indian religious 
thought. In the Bxhad-Sranyaka Upamfod,- realisation of seif 
has been compared to the transcendental realisation of bliss 
arising through the deep embrace of a loving woman. Thus 
It is said, — "As, when deeply embraced by »the dear woman, 
one knows neither anything external nor anything internal, 
— so also a man deeply embraced by the self (aiman) through 
perfect knowledge knows neither anything external nor 
anything internal.”^ In the Bhsgaeatarpwmija we find that the 
cowherd g^rls of Vrndavana did attain salvation through 
their passion towards thdr beloved Srikrsna, with whom they 
combined even knowing that it was tars (promiscuity).^ It is 
also cited in this connecdon that Sisupala, king of Cedi, 
attained liberation through his intense emotion of hatred to 
^likrsna.* In the Padma-purSaa we find that in ancient 
times all the great sages of the Dandalmranya saw the Lord 
in the form of Rama and desired to enjoy Him ; all of them 
afterwards were born In female forms in the land of Gokula 
and there they enjoyed the Lord with their passions and were 


la^affia rtn^a sampuntnAla na bshjam kiaeana veda na’ntaram aam 
Ra|}am punijan fir^Hena aimjnB tampanjeuilo na bibytan kincana mda nStUaramw 

BrhailBraiffiiko-paia rot, 4»3-2 1 , 
2 BbagamUirpurana, (10,29 11) Va&govisi edition This fact docribed 
in the BhOieBala has been fully utilised by the Vaijnava Safaajiyas in the 
following song asenfaed to Narahan— 

aoiider nmdm km , 

gofi-ttnagata brma-jmut^Tifa 

mane atapUa Ainall 

oil hpaftt braja-jaaa-fil 


patu^ pnkiu kaQB kemam 

kahan kame leha 11 
sakfBle bbajan kaila gopl-gan 

e destt se deie dor 1 

kolba btndanan katha bnga-jan 

kotha ptema-naa-par II etc Sj S. Song No, 69. 

3 Thus It IS said,— "I have already described to you how the king of Oedi 
(i e , Sisupala) attamed salvation even through his hatred of Krsna what 
wonder then about the (salvation of) girls who were so dear to the ixird ? 
(I e , what wonder if the cowherd girls have attained salvation tbrouoh thnr 

intense love tow^ the Lord ’) By continually applying the 

turns of passion (Aana), Wer, fear, afftetion, unity and frim^ip to the Lord 
people are attaining perfect oneness with the Lotd ” ^ 

aktttm pmastad etal te eeulfah nddhtmjratba natak 1 
d^-ifam apt hr^ikesam hmeta'dhokanja-pr^aTi 11 * 
kamam kredtam bhmam mekam etfyath sankxdam ftw to 1 
mpant Aorou vtVodmUa J3nli lamajatam hi it U 

BAttgaValrnpiimra, 10>29>13, IS. 
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thereby liberated from the ocean of existence. Tfacir Woi- 
tioQ was just like the liberation of the demons who approach- 
ed the Lord mth anger^ s^ere killed in batde and afterwards 
attained liberation. Sex-passion and anger are generally the 
cause of man^ downfall in the world, but being united with 
the Lord with strong emotion the cowherd ladies nere all 
liberated. Those, who worship the Lord through pasnon, 
Icar or even animosity, will attain Vaikuniba (the land of the 
Lord), — not to speak of those who worship the Lord through 
pure devotion.^ 

In their discussion on the nature of aesthetic pleasnre 
some Indian rhetoricians have described it as equal to 
the bliss of Brahma-realisation. Through the intensity and 
purity of aesthetic emotion the limitations of mundane 
life are transcended and in the profound tranquillity of 
ttiinrl the artist enjoys a transcendental bhss equal to the 
bliss of Brahma-realisalion, Visvanltba KavirSja says in 
describing the nature of Rasa that through the intensity 
of die transcendent emotional appeal of literature our 
mind becomes out of touch with the objective world, and 
due to the separation of mind from the otjjective world 
there is the subsidence of the elements of Jtejes {energy- 
stuiT) and Tomas (mass-stuff) and there is the emergence 
of Saifva (mtelhgence-stuff ) ; as a result of this cmc^ence 
of the i'attiw element there is the spontaneous rise in mindrf 
a unique bliss of the nature of pure consciousness untouched 
by die notion of any other knowable, — and as such it is of the 
nature of Biahma-reahsation ® The quintKsence of this 
Kasa IS an emotion of supramimdane subhmity and nice^, 
which nanoves all the limitations of our mind and expands 
it to a limitless extent It is only by the mcritonous few ftat 
such Rasa is realised in its entirety and in iis changoess 

unique character. . 

This view that it may be possible to attain a state oi 

"ind of emotion or 
s Saiva mystics of 
nava Gupta in his 

1 

Cb IIL 


•rtat through the intensity ol any x 
nsadon has been emphasised by tbi 
;tsnnra also. It has been said b>' Abhu 
1 Patefl-SwaiB, L'/tora-MWa. >cr«t 64-68 
cedSB-nleTasparfa-iwyo Inahiri-t^ida-sahoianA 1 
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TitntTS-l6k& that 'when our trand ceara's t(!'1brm all kinds 
of 'false thovght-constructions (oikalpo)', ’ tve' realise out 
motionless true self as ^iva ; even if 'a beast 'attains such 
a state of mental equilibrium it attains 'the. state .of ^iva-.t 
The state of homogeneity that is pioduced .in'. theL mmd 
through the absorbing intetest of' pleasurable’ sei^tion of 
sight, sound and touch leads one to the realisation of the 
ultimate motionless nature of the self, — and the bliss that is 
derived from such experience is but a playful manifestation 
of the blissful nature of the ultimate Being.* We find a very 
clear exposition of this view in the Spandarhariks and 
the VijUna-bhamwa The Spanda-pradipiAB {Spemda-kSnks) 
ta.ys that for the realisation of the self as the ^iva 
one has to make his mind absolutely motionless, — the 
absolutely motionless state of mmd is liberation.* When 
the self passes on from its active state of the doer and the 
knowr to its absolutely motionless inactive state, it is no 
more disturbed by the pernicious memory (Aa-rmr/t) of its 
past active states ; but by passing into the inactive motion- 
less state the self does not lose its nature as the ultimate 
sttlyect. It is said that two states of the self can be distin- 
guished, w?., the state of pure agency {kartrtva) and the 
state of bang the effect (Juityaiva), Of the tivo states the 
state of being the effect is capable of being destroyed, but the 
agent is indcsttucUble. This is to say that all outward 
efforts or activities, which are but the manifestation of the 
disturbed agent may vanish , but with the vanishing of the 
active efforts the self as the supreme agent docs not die 
out.* The implication is that the outward efforts or acti- 
vities may die out, but the de^ internal emotional states 
produced thereby do not die out wiih them. The intense 
emotional state of our mind which is not limited by any 

1 Tanlra-Iota,<1211,2l6). 

2 tata eoa rainulo])oin Unmda-rasiMnbhrttnitJi 1 

3 

i 

»ooato Ajmmi laira ktatrUam fmnat akwam H 
JSyo-t-muUutH pnotiMjah ievalm se’in lujnale 1 

Ijptt rilaptysna’f), oWia^ prat, Palate 11 Ihd , Venes 14 15 


HUM Ai vpdhart giU tparh vi caadanOdO^e 11 
maiflS>ortfto.i«ain*jraiott kjdifft spandamanalS 1 
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notion of space, time and dimension approximates the 
nature of the indestructible true self which is the omniscient 
pure intdligence.* When even the ordinary emotions of 
our daily life attain a high degree of intensity, our mind 
attains a state of equilibrium which leads to the realisation 
of our self as 'the motionless one*. It is said that when a man 
is very angry or highly pleased, or is in a state of extreme 
bewilderment, even when he runs fkst away (through some 
emodon of fear or joy), he attains a state which may be said 
to be the spandat or the ultimate potential nature of the self.’ 
When in such a state the sun and the moon go down in the 
great void, the man in the waking state will ieel himself as 
if fallen into profound, dreamless sleep, — ^he shall have no 
other cognition or emotion regarding hts body or the ivorld 
outside, — ^that is the unveiled state of the self.* When the 
spatio-temporal character of the knower and the knowable 
is gone the self remains as a pure flow of consciousness, a 


1 iMt luyo'nlarmMo btOiah laraonelm-gupa-spadam 1 

la^tt hpab ledilai ^ad ^ Vcnc 16 

2 alt-kmddhah pnAfglo va kan kanmt'lt uS mfian I 
dtaaaavSjal padam gtttchel tatra spmdahpr^mtlahu 

Ibid., Ob. 11, Verse 6 

It IS said that wen when a naan very eagerly waits for the command of 
any other penon wth the firm resolution that whatever will he oidcicd by 
thfi latter must be carried out, he will, through the intensity of his caBcmiy 

and the firmness of his resolution, attain a state of equilibrium , throi«h 
. ..rh a condition of mmd bis inhaling and c'lhaling breath (the sun and the 
^n, (i €,prSaa and ifana) will enter the middle nerve Susumna, whiA “ 
the passage Mr the transcendental region, and all the motion of the sun ana 
the moon (i.«. inhaling and exhalmg) will stop there 

ySm oBosIkam tamSIambja^ aj/am mama mdgjfalt 1 

tad wmiyam ken^ye'hm ilnamke^^ Itflhahll 

lOm ^Ijwddbva-matgtfia caBdnt^sutpamikagapt I 
stuimttt'Mmny astamto luma y g 

It u explained m the commentary that whenever, due to whatew 
11 IS under the coiipulsion of 

man. due to the intensity of concentration of the fotmer just to 
order ’of the latter, all the mental states of the former iviil die out, and 
the dyw om of aU the mental states his consmoumess must 
atwS*^ltimatc^Sc of perfect tranquillity, and through the practice of 
arfi of endufflnee he reabsev the uiomatc truth ia*si, 

aifipteiM pmsah tad-i)tmuiadusrufanaira^d^dW\ 

'^imamaria.I^k^saipcratatl^-palab^U^ by Ramakan.ha, pp 77-78 

tads humm naba^nmipreUntt-J^i-hhaikareJ 
teufi^a-padMm nii^hah praiuddhah ” No. 9. 
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Stream of colourless emotion. This flow of pure emotion, 
which is not determined b/ any quality whatsoever, is tiie 
pure nature of the self. 

In the Vijltina-bhmraaa we find corroboration of what is 
stated in the Spanda-pradipika. There it is said that to attain 
the state of Bhairava, or rather to realise the ultimate nature 
of the self, one has to realise the ultimate nature of the self 
and of objects as pure consciousness bereft of all waves 
of mentation. But how to attain such a state of Bhairava ? 
The VyHanarbhatraaa enjoins that such a state may be 
attained through a state of arrest produced by any intense 
emotion or even sensation. Just as after the ringing of a bell 
the main sound dies out leaving behind a continuous un- 
qualified fingering vibration, so also after the mind is deeply 
disturbed by a strong emotion (Idee the sex-emotion), there 
follows a flow of unquahfied fingering emotion, and that 
oneness of emotion becomes to the Sadhaka as of the same 
nature as the unquahfied bliss resulting from the realisation 
of the self.^ Through kissing and embraemg of woman 
there follows an over-flood of joy which proceeds from 
within and amounts to the bliss of self-realisation. If we are 
very glad at any time on any account, — or if we meet any 
of our nearest and dearest ones after a long separation, there 
is an excess of emotion, through the meditation on which 
it is possible to merge oneself m the ‘thatness.’* If wc take 
meal to our heart’s content after we are very hungry and if 
we take some palatable dnnk after we are very thirsty, there 
follows a contented joy of relish through which also we may 
attain Mal&iikha (great bliss). Through the qualityless 
intense joy that may follow from attending to music or to 
any^ such other object the yogm may merge himself in it and 
realise 'thatness’ thereby. The mind, should be kept fast 
wherever there is the satisfaction of mind,— for, thereby 
will the ultimate nature of the srif as supreme bliss be reveal- 


I iBklirtangma-smk^uUha-ia]aj9.teia~misinikam 1 

Kins.. tal-iukham sea^am UQule U 

« xinitm-bhaama, SI. M See aUo the commentary on the vette by Ksemaraja. 
* StiandtmalMipTapUilrUeva bnmlhavt eiTni \ ^ ^ 

aHaadam udgatam lAjiaiea tdllcgas tan-mma bkmtt U 
Ibfd,, VetK 7lt 
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cd to us.^ Through the sudden arrest or careful control of 
any of the senses the particular sense enters into the non- 
dual vacuity and the soul shines there in its ultimate nature* 
Whenever the mind is disturbed either through hnowledgc 
or through ignorance, mind attains the ultimate stato-as 
an afier-ciiect of this disturbance. If a man atands by the 
side of a great hole like a well, etc , and then looks upivards, 
his mind t^ill be bereft of all thought-constructions and the 
states of mind will be suspended. In our deep emotions of 
anger, lear, sorrov^, — or in the emotion produced in a 
lonely cave, or in the emotion resulting from flying atvay 
from the battle field, or in the emotion of strong curiosity 
or of hunger there is a state whicli may be said to be idenu- 
cal tvith the state of the Brahman.* 


(it) Crtlutsm from The Toga Point of View 

From the above it will be clear that the viciv that it may 
be possible to attain some religious expenence through an 
intense emotion or even through some strong sensation is not 
very uncommon in the field of Indian religious thought. 
But as this view is closely associated tvith the question of a 
state of arrest, which is so much emphasised in thePatafi- 
jala system of yoga, it will not be unfair to make some 
comment on it from the yoga point of view. 

The exponents of yoga have admitted the fact that it 
may he possible to attain a state of arrest even through 

] jatrajalra meoas-tuflir manas tetraKa iSBrofel I 

lalm latra pari-mtiita-sseiapBm lampnsatrMt n Ihd , Veise 74 

2 ja^ahas}e'ndrffao3'pt^S^ltlBccanmilialo^i , 

praetsltats’dcqre /Stye latrat 'cffiirS pnliiale ]] Jttd , Veise . 

Tlie author goes foiar a* to *#> lhat if any on® 
limb with a pointed needle and then ooncentates his mind on the p a ce 
nainfiil sensation he wUl attain a stainless state oIBhawata {aid , 

When our mind is deqily absorbed in any object of sex-pasnon, 

infatuation, pndc and je^oim^.t^ugh tbedeiip absonrtion m 

the dBUnense features of the objects iwnish away and what remains is 

ultimate re^tj {Otd , Verse 101). 

3 Old- Verst 118 . , 

The reading of the ^etse in the edition we are usmg is as fouowa 

htutmymtt W<o« rohe fiArm rB raiSddrutt 1 

hiiuhek InAma-tiUlzSmqn dasS U , 1 ,- CA-nfs- 

But the reding of the setse as quoted m the commentao *>“ t"® V 
fUliBS by Utpaiadiyya IS as follows — 

hnAai/ranteUi^eiaagafmiTetSraBennel 

baMthfadlaitinleiridau-jettS-taniipBgia Mde ,p ai 
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some strong sensa'tion or emotion ; but that kind of’arrest 
.of mind is very transitory and as such ialis far short of the 
final state of -Samidhi. Samidhi of yoga - proper- does not 
mean a temporary arrest of mind,— it means a permanent 
state of arrest which removes all our afflictions and which 
eradicates all mental complexes and root-instincts that s^e 
fis the seed of the future recurrence of life and sufFerini^. 
. In tiic yoga scheme of psychology there have 'been 're- 
cognised five planes of mind, which are technically kno\^ 
as the five alla-bhSmis. These are, (1) kftpia, (2) mSdba, 
(3) vlkfipta, (4) ekSgra and (5) mrud^ttu 'The k^tpla state 
is the ordinary unsteady state of mind which is always 
changing from one object to another. The second state is 
the state in which mind, under the sway of some strong 
sensation, or emotion, lies infatuated, as it were. In this 
state there is the excess of the tamat (i.e., the gross material 
stuff) and under the sway of the tamos mind falls asleep, or, 
swooning, as it were. The third state is the state of viksipta, 
which IS distinguished from the kftpta state by the possibility 
therein of temporary arrest of the mental states. It is the 
momentary steadiness that the imnd may have amidst its 
unsteady changes. The other two states are ekSgra (one- 
pointed) and nauddha (perfectly arrested). Of these two 
tkaffa state has been explained by Vacaspati in his commen- 
tary as eka’tSna, which literally means 'one-tuned,’ t.e., 
the state where all the mental states attaman oneness in 
deep concentration on some particular olyect of meditation. 
This ekdgra state leads to the next state which is the stale 
of final arrest (niruddha). 

Now of the five planes (fihSmz) of the mind only the liuit. 
two arc recognised as the planes of yoga proper. Temporary 
arrest may be possible in the miidka and mksipta planes 
also, — ^but they cannot be recognised as states of yoga as 
there is the possibility of their relapse to ordinary active states 
at any moment. The important thing in yoga proper is not 
therefore somehow to attain a state of arrest, but towell- 
prepare the planes of mind for Samadhi. If tiie plane be 
wdll-prepared even active states cannot disturb the mind - 

If we examine stales of Samtdbi described particularly 
by the Kasmira-school of ^aivism, we shall be tempted to 
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say tbat many of these states can be classed as the mudha 
state of mind and only a lew of them fall v^thin the state of 
ekagra. There is no denial of the fact that when we arc 
deeply absorbed in any intense emotion, we transcend our 
ordinary physical, biological and psychological existence,— 
and even it may be admitted that such states of transcenden- 
tal emotion approximate in nature deep religious experience, 
but the question remains, how far it will be correct to accept 
all such states to be identical with our supreme religious 
experience In states of great hunger, anger, jealousy, fear, 
curiosity, sex-passions, etc., there may be a temporary sleep 
of the ordinary mental states and processes — but tlicy being 
outside the plane of yoga may at any time relapse into acti- 
vity, and for tin's reason such states should never be confused 
with the final state of Samadhi. 

To judge the state of Samarasa of the Tantrlks or of 
MahS-sukha of the Buddhist Sabajiyas, or the state of 
supreme love of the Vaisnava SahajiySs, we should first of all 
pvaTtiine thc ciUorbliSmt in which such a realisation is possible. 
If the tealisadon be m any of the first three planes of the 
eitta, i e, if it be a mere state of sleep of thc senses, or just 
like a state of swoon of a temporary nature then it cannot be 
recognised as a state of yoga proper. Everything, therefore, 
depends on the plane of alia The Tantriks and tlie S^- 
jiyas were conscious of this truth and they laid sufficient 
stress on it. All the stringent conditions laid by thc Tantrilw 
gfiH the Sahajiyas for thc esoteric piactice may be viewed 
from thc yoga point of view as conditions for a proper plane 
ofatta where thc afasoiption of the psychical processes may 
amount to a state of Samldhi. Whenever the esoteric 
practice is resorted to in a lower plane the result produced 
must be dangerous ; it is for this reason that the SahapySs 
icpcatedly declared that a real Sahajiya Sadhaka is larely 
found even among crorcs (koftkegohh hay). 



OHAFTER VII 

THE BSULS OF BENGAL 

(t) Geiml Jfalm of (he Saul Stel 

Far &om the empty noise and busy bustle of urban lifr, 
flourished in the villages of Bengal an order of singers, still 
extant,— an institution of immense literary and religious 
interest ; for, the songs of these bards are as much noted for 
thor naivete and spontaneity of expression as for the spiritual 
intensity of their content. The 'unpremeditated art’ of their 
‘first fine careless raptures’ lifts us to a level of experience 
where the esthetic and the religious work together for a 
unique spintual transport Indeed we can say about these 
songs what Keats says about the songs of the Nightingales 
of heaven,— 


divine melodious truth 


Philosophic numbers smooth. 

When a number of these Baul songs were collected by 
wered Ksitimohan Sen, a close assodate of the poet 
Ealrindranath Tagore m Santiniketan, and were made 
public* they presented a pleasant surprise to the enlightened 
public both the lofty and subtle sentiments they embodied 
and the spontaneity and mcety of expression. We are 
quoting below some hues from these songs. 

'0 thou cruel and hasty enthusiast, wouldst thou make 
0 fry of the buds of your mind by applying heat of fire ? 
Wouldst thou make flower bloom and scatter fragrance 
all round without ^ving it the time? Lo, here is my 
supreme preceptor— my Lord, He makes the bud unfold 
itelf through ages— He has no haste in this 1’* 

There must not be unusual haste in spiritual life for 
having all the buds of nund unfolded all at once. Mild heat 


Benrauln™®' PahSahed in an anthology of oU and modem 

^ halilmohaB Chatterjee and 

byMSdm ’'he song was composed 

ey Madan. Viii, ICptimohan Sen, BSmlSr hul, Oalcutto, 1954, p. S3. 
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from the sun and the moon — ^from the unknown stars above 
—helps the bud in expressing itself in exquisite colour and 
scent ; but it takes some scheduled time ; if in our hectic 
ciTort to shorten the time to the minimum we apply beat 
of lire to it, it will be fried — it will never bloom. The 
artist bcliind the whole cosmic process teaches us the same 
lesson , the cosmic process is a process in millions and billions 
of ages— It is a process Ibr unfolding whatever colour and 
scent he dormant in it — for unfolding the true meaning 
Of the universe , but the Supreme One makes the dower 
of the Universe bloom slowly and gradually in time. When 
the original creator shoivs no impatience — ^why should we ? 

Bisi Bhuditmali^ says in a song, ‘The lotus of my heart 
IS going on blooming and blooming for ages ; in it arc bound 
together both Thou and I— what help for it now 1’* The 
implication is that the Iifc'proccss of man binds both God 
and man in a bond of creative comradeship, for as the poet 
Tagore puts it, ‘the creation in me is Yours as ivell as mine’ , 
so both has a common interest in the unfolding of this lotus, 
and both become bound together in the common interest 

Man Yugi, the preceptor of Madan, sings in one of his 
songs,— 'Hail be to me to me — a flute which receives die 
blow from ,Thy own mouth. No grief for me — no grumble 
from me if I become spent up after this blowing by '1 hcc 
(yen for once,’^ The flute has its wounds in life which make 
holes ;• but all the wounds *arc compensated when the 
Supreme One blows His own breath through the holes of 
life’s wounds 

In a song (probably by Krsnakanta Palhak*) we find the 
lotus waiting in the morning for the beloved — the sun 
All the other flowers have bloomed, but the lotus has been 


waiting and waiting, for it says, *I would not open my eyes 
rf. I, cannot seC him (my beloved, the sun) just at my first 
glance ; so I entreat ye all (all the other flowers),' ye whisper 
ipto my cars through all your scent, — he has come— he hw 
come in the sky in the cast.’ All the hidden wealth and 
, 1 He haib from East Bengal r«fe, Kiitimohan Sen, flam/ar BSul, Calcutta, 
1954, p 63 

2 tfdigr kamal ealUfhefMe, etc 
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grandeur of the spiritual aspirant have meaning ^th 
reference only to the Supreme Beloved ; so the progress of 
Whole life should be directed to the glancing of the Beloved 
and the Beloved only, ' 

In speaking of the deep spiritual experience one BauB 
sings, — ^“My eyes close up in the dimness of my sweet reali- 
sation. The lotus has drawn back all its petals in the shore 
of vast dimness.’’ The profound mystic experience is the 
vsfet dimness in which merges the individual self with all 
the mental states and processes. 

The songs, the Baul themselves have said, have to be 
approached not with the arrogance of philosophic erudition, 
nor 'with the customary way of scholarly scansion, but with 
a softness of feeling and a medeness of spirit. The traditional 
philosophers and academicians have been snubbed by the 
Bauls jn the characteristic piquant way. It has been said 
in. a song,' ‘Who is this man, a dealer and expert in gold, 
that has entered the flower-garden ’ He rubs his touch- 
slont .against 'the (petali of the) lotus. Oh the fuff. Oh the 
fan l’« Applying ‘ an academic way of scanning to ^-songs- 
bearing religions experience is just lie applying the toBdi- 
stonc to the petals of the lotus with a view to evaluating the 
lotus. _ . t 

.But academicians as we are, if we are anything at ail, 
ive cannot avoid .the academic way of approach. Pandit 
^it^ohan Sen was no doubt a pioneer in collecting the 
Baul songs and in popularising them among the elite of 
our 'country; but only a small number, of the songs from 
among the songs he has collected were published. The 
literature was therefore very scanty. The next notable 
attempt was made by Maulavi Muhammad Mansur Uddin, 
M.A., who published* about hundred Baul songs under the 
taption HsTSmam (ihe lost jewel). The number of songs 
idcii^d considerably in the enlarged edition of the book 
published by the University of Calcutta Dr, Upendranath 
Bhattacharyya, M.A., D Jhil. who had conducted extensive 


1 Fadma-l^n of Mtdnapoie. Vute, Ksitiroofaan Sen, Im. at. 
i amr dum mpoa raj*r fmirt etc 

3 pMa bant kt dhtiktehe rt sonSrjaiarl 1 

a Tiff* iamal 3 man S man 11 Ikitimohan Sen, BaihlSr Baul, p 50 

4 Wrth a foreword by Rabindranath Tagore. 
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fidd work in this direction has been able to collect a lai;ge 


number of Baul songs and be has published more than five 
hundred songs in his commendable work SaMSr Baul 0 Baul 
Gan (the Bauls and Baul songs of Bengal) published in 1957. 
The next note-worthy publieation is from the University 
of Calcutta which, contains about four hundred songs of 
Lalan Fakir, the most reputed of the Baul composers.^ 
Two hundred and ninety-seven songs of Lalan Fakir have 
also been published by M. Mansur UdcBn, M A., in the 
Bengali jqpmal SSktlya Palnl^ from Dacca (1958). We may 
incidentally refer also to the publication of two hundred 
forty songs of Pagla Kanai by Dr. P. M. Islam of the Raj- 
shai University.® Pagla Kanai was not known particularly 
as a Baul poet, but if we compare the songs composed by 
Pagla Kanai with those composed by the ^vdl known Baul 
singer Ltdan Fakir we shall find no characteristic dificrcnce 
except that the songs of Lalan Fakir include a few songs on 


an esoteric sexo-yogic practice 
Judging from the songs hitherto available to us, it i* 
extremely difiicult to ascertain who the BSul poets exa^ 
were. We, for the past few decades, have been influenced 
in this matter by the ideas propagated by the poet Tagore 
in his poems and writings, and also by the writings and 
speeches of his close associate, Pandit Ksitimoban Sen ; 
for them Baul represents more a spint of unconventional 
approach to divinity through unassumed love and piety 
than any predse religiotis cult As a matter of feet, these 
unlettered village-singcrs, known as the Bauls, belong 
to the lower ranks of both the Muslim and the Hin u 
communities of Bengal and they are composed partly o 
householders and mainly of mendicants The Bauls belong- 
ing to the Hindu commumty are generally Vaisnavite m 
tlieir faith and those belonging to the Muslim commuiuty 
are generally Sufi-istic and in both the schools the einph^ 
IS on the mystic conception of divine love The word bauP 

t Vide. ISlaa-^tlba edited jointly by Dr ^tilal Da% M A , Pb D . 

Sn Pijiis Kanfi Mahapatra. M A . Oafeutta Univconty, 1959. 

2 Vide, Dr, M Islam, Kam Pagla XanBij I>acra, 1959 , _f VmdS- 

3 Wb find the use of the word iaul m tbe Cailaiva-Mag^alaa 

vana-d& L ahS the of Krsna-das Kavtfaj ^ 

j;S^l“fa.own coigmauc message that ivas sent by Advaitncarya to Caitanya 
{flaitaioa-eeniamjta, Anlfa-ltia, Cai. ws) 
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wth its Hindi vanant baur may be variously derived ; 
It may be derived from the Sanskrit word vStula (affected 
by wind-disease, i e , mad, crazy), oi from vfskula (impatiently 
eager) both these derivations arc consistent with the 
modern sense of the word, which denotes inspired people 
with an ecstatic eagerness foV a spiritual life where one can 
realise one’s union with the eternal Beloved — the ‘Man 
of the heart*. The name Baul as also its cognate form Aul 
can very well be associated also with the Arabic word 


awltya (plural of wait, a word originally meaning “near,” 
which IS used for ‘fnend,’ or ‘devotee’), that refers to a 
class of perfect men.® With the Bengali word bSul we may 
also compaic the Sufi word Diwsnd which means mad, i.e., 
free from all sodal responsibilities 
Religious people svith different modes of Sadhana arc 
included within the Baul sect ; in spite of the differences 
in modes of Sadhana, their general religious feature is 
characterised by a common spirit of extreme unconvention- 
ahsm. Pandit Ksitimohan Sen and the poet Tagore have 
emphasised that aspect of the Baul songs where the mystery 
of the infinite being defined in terms of the finite has been 


very naively and nicely expressed and the pangs of the human 
heart for union with the ‘Man of the heart’ (maner msaus) 
has dominated But in his recent researches on -the subject 
Dr. Upmdranath Bhattacharya has practically 'challenged 
the validity of the older view' and has' tried to establish 
that the distinctive feature of the religion of the Bauls is 
represented by the doctrines and practices of'a secret cult 
involving scxo-yogic relations There is truth in the asscr- 
tion of Dr. Bhattachaiya inasmuch as, in a general way, 
the Sadhakas of the Vaisnava Sahajiya order, and orders 
akin to it, with their secret pracuces involving the ‘four 
moons’* (cart eandrd), were also known as the Baul. But it 
Cf also — Wnii^ iiAajsre b 8 (i«w ante U 

prabkt kohe aiche kene kara 1 etc 

A-. 1 s. ^fntarffa-€art(amrta,Adt4tln,Ch XTI 
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seems that out of their doctrines and practices their search 
for the 'unknown bird* {aempSkht) that mysteriously comes 
in and goes out of this cage of the human body emerged as 
the most striking icature This life-long search for the 
'unknown bird* got itself mmgled with the Vaisnavite and 
Soff-istic devotional approach to the divimty. This striking 
feature of the songs of the Bauls attracted well known poets 
and composer of songs of the second half of the nineteenth 
century to compose poems in the pattern of the BSul songs, 
though, however, these poets and composers were not in any 
way attracted to the secret smto-yogic practices of the B^uls 
Even the well known Bengali lyric poet Bihanlal Chakra- 
varti of the second half of the nineteenth century was 
irresistihly tempted to compose hundred songs in the pattern 
of the Baul songs and he himself called these songs Baul 
songs. Similarly Hannath Majumdar of tiie late nineteenth 
century composed many Baul songs in a nm de plume So 
It will not be correct to say that the spirit of the Baul 
songs of which we speak to-day is but an attribution to the 
Baul songs of our own ideas, or the ideas of Pandit Ksiti- 
molian Sen and of the poet Tagore, it emeigcd as a dis- 
tinctive feature of the B5ul songs by the middle of the 


nineteenth century, if not earlier. 

As for the doctrines and practices of the orders who 
resorted to a Sadhana of the ‘four moons*, for sexo-yogic 
practices akin to it, ive have made a study of it 
the previous chapten. We shall not, therefore, m the preset 
cont^ deal with Baul songs referring to 
praSas;we,on the other band, *5 

fee BSul songs that celebrate the ‘Man ®f 
speak of the mystic love these Bauls cherish for tius ‘Man 

md tab, a .na 

hr. oMided bv any cannon or convention, social, or r^i^u* 
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natural piety of the soul is overshadowed by the useless 
paraphernalia of ritualism and ceremony on the one hand and 
pedantry and hypocrisy on the other. It is for this reason 
that the Bauls would call their path ultS (».«•> the reverse) 
path and would call the process of their spiritual advance 
as the process of proceeding against the current.^ It is said 
in a beautiful song, — 

"Reverse are the modes and nianners of the man who is 
a real appreciator of the true emotional life and who is a 
lover of true love ; none is sure about the how and the when 
of lus behaviour. 

"Such a man is affected neither by the weal nor by the 
woe of the world, and constantly realises the delight of love; 
It appears that his eyes are Seating on the water of delight ; 
sometimes he laughs alone in his own mood, sometimes he 
cries alone. 

"He lights the lamp of love and sits on and on with his 
mind immersed in the fathomless depth of the sea of emo- 
tion ; he has in his hand the key for happiness, but he never 
seeks it. 

“Awkivardly wild arc all his manners and customs, — and 
the other extremely wonderful fact is that the glory of the 
full-moon closes round him for all time ; and further, this 
moon ceases not to shine day and night — theie is no setting 
of the moon of his heart. 

"He is as much satisfied with mud as with sandal-paste ; 
no hankering has he after name and fame, equal are to him 
all that are far and near , he builds his house in the sky, even 
if the fourteen worlds arc burnt to ashes.”* 


I nalAeher ull3 nSa iiSio, n m^Hra 1 etc 

VtalrS, B S 1^5, Caitra 
anar^ nuiijBra bieelu ISrS xySn bSmke I 
yaUiat nadir "Aiimr’ dHitagSf larIrpkSmJie phOmke 11 
rnramam, coUected and edited by Mr. M Mansur Uddin, M A. 

9 I . . Song No 46 

wSnjale p3dt dhatS ra guru aaiSr ghatla bS 1 
ohavtr noiiKB KhUnt wthdtmi guru p^tnt na 1 

o No. 47 

Z ohSrtr MSrut pramr prtnak hay nytjaa 1 

0 rar itparit rifi paddhati , it jBiie kaUan « tkSii fyanOn I 

Wr bSi ammfy mrSnanda, lathi mtya prtmananda, 

unonaa,*mltlejiyZoo tSt bhZs^it diftisyott • 

0 u taMn 3pm mam h3a. Scar hikhan ta kart radon t (MSeer mSBUf) 
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It may be observed m this connection that this u/fs path, 
^vith all its theological as well as yogic impheations, was the 
path spoken of and adopted by all the medieval saints of 
India, and a detailed study of it will be found in a succeeding 
chapter where we shall deal ivith the cult of the Natha- 
yoglns. It may be furtlicr noted that the Sufis, whose in- 
fluence on the Bauls was immense, ucre also Sadhakasin 
the 'reverse path* exactly in the same sense as ei^ained 
above. Thus, as R, A. Nicholson puts i^ — “Unification 
(tawhid) is defined as ‘the absoluteness of the Divine nature 
realised in the passing-away of die human nature,* so that 
‘die man’s last state reverts to his first state and he becomes 
even as he was before he existed*.**^ 


(f i) 77ie BsttL and the Sahajtyas 

The Baul poets are Sahajiyas in a general sense of the 
term. We have said before that a general consideration of 
the tenets of the Sahajiyas will lead to the condnsion that the 
diflcrent Sahajiya sects svould style them as Sahajiyas for 
two reasons. In the first place, they arc Sahajiyas inasmuch 
as the ultimate reahty, in whatever form it may be,^ was 
always conceived by them as the Sahaja, is, that tvhich » 
inborn or the quintessence which all the animate and the 
inanimate possess by virtue of them very existence ; the 
reahsation of this Sahaja was regarded by the Sahaj^ 
as the highest attainment of ^intual yearning. Secondly, 
the Sahajiyas arc Sahajiyas inasmuch as th^ condemned m 


sejBSlSt/t pTimtr 6sii, baa thsh dan rail, 
bhavsagart ahd pait^ diaatjS man , 

0 IBr hatfa-gala tuUar elai, tam tare no rtAn anreftt^ 


eal ealan saXal beada, Sr «3i XBnda if fh-ckada, 
tiSmmar eBmd hxdaj bj^da tar aebe sar^t rm . 
sc JaSir mst dia JomSn udq,. re eamder noire aria ^^l^j^omder) 

tar condone haj ;i>8«an (Till, pamb dtfeo fuse lemm tTptt, 

£S»/iS se siiJiM'3/if opan » _ « 

cMtn, p 84. 
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the strongest language they could command all kinds of 
insincerity and arUficiahty in life and religion and at the 
same time recommended the most natural path for the 
attainment of truth. We shall see later on^ that m this general 
sense the host of the Santa poets (including the Sikh pocLs 
and the Indian Suft poets) of upper, central and northern 
India were all Sahajiyas. In the Bauls of Bengal, therefore, 
we find the continuity of the Sahajiya movement, tlic first 
systematised form of which is found m the school of the 
Buddhist Sahajiyls IVhcn we shall analyse the tenets of the 
Bauls, as embodied in their songs that are available to us, wc 
shall find that the doctrines of the earlier Sahajiyas form 
the ical background of their religion, — although Sufi-ism of 
Islam have introduced a new spirit in it. A study of the 
Baul songs will, therefore, naturally lead us, first to a study 
oflheir SahajiyS. background and then to the line and colour 
that have been given to it by Suft-ism, 

In speaking of the earlier Sahajiya background of the 
Biuls ive mean mainly the schools of Buddhist Sahajiya and 
of Vaisnava Sahajiya. Though there arc no posiuve data 
to enable us to ascertam the exact time when the Vaisnava 
Sahajiya movement first began and when it reached its 
fullest development, yet it seems that the Vaisnava Saha* 
jiyas were earlier than the Bauls.® There are however some 
instances of striking similarity between the creeds of the 
earlier Sahajiyas and these the Bauls which definitely points 
a genealogical connection between them The songs and 
Dohas of the earlier Sahajiyas are characterised by a spirit 
of heterodoxy and criticism, which is likewise a feature of 
the songs of the Bauls. Secondly, tlic earlier Sahajiya lay 
strong emphasis on Guru-vada, and so do the Bauls as it 
will appear from their ‘Miirshid’ songs. Thirdly, we have 
seen that according to the earlier Sahajiyas the human body 
IS the microcosm, or rather the epitome of the universe and 
that truth resides within and is to be realised within,— this 
is exactly the belief shared by the Bauls. Finally, the earlier 
Sahajiyas conceived of die ultimate reality as the Sahaja and 

1 Vtie Appendix A 

2 Tlie word Baut is used m the present discour'c at says in its restneted 
denotation. 
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this conception of the Sahaja is also found in the songs of 
tlie BSuIs; and like the carher Sahajiyas the Hauls also 
advocate the most natural path for the reahsation of this 
Sahaja-naturc. 

But the earlier Sahajiya cult underwent a notable trans- 
formation in tlic hands of the Bauls ; For, the BSuls, by dcvia^ 
tion and innovation, effected a great change both in the 


ideology and practice of the Sahajiyas. The diiferencc in 
ideology is palpable in the conception of Sahaja. The 
Buddhist Sahajiyas conceived Sahaja as Maha-sukha which 
is the unity of die duality represented by man and woman 
as Upaya and Prajfla The method lor the realisation of 
this Sahaja consisted, therefore, essentially in a scso-yogic 
piacticc. To this, however, die Vaisnavas supplied the 
dement of love But here, m the Vaisnava school also, 


Saliaja was conceived as supreme love which can be realised 
by the union of Krsna and Radha who reside in the corporeal 
form of man and woman The process of Sadhana is also, 
thcicforc, a process of the Divinisation of the human love 
But we have seen that this love is not the love of the nature 
of die most intense ycarmng of human soul towards God, 
it IS the yearning of man ibr woman, or of woman for man. 
In all their theories of love and speculations on the lover 
and the beloved, the Vaisnava Sahajiyas never speak of any 
love beyond the purest and the most perfect form of hunum 
love and of any lover and beloved other than man and 
woman, who are themselves mcarnaUons of the eternal 
Lover and the Beloved But the Hauls conceived Sahaja as 
the inncimost eternal Beloved who is the ‘Man of the heart 
(maner mams). The Hauls also speak of love and umon, 
but this love means the love between die human personality 
and the Divine Beloved within and in tins love man realises 
his union with the Divine, or m odier words he 
pcisonal existence in the Bdoved that rcsidw within 
temple of the body. Gieat has been die mlluencc o^ufi- 
ism on the Bauls m the evolution of tins new conception o 
Sahaja and m the difference m theu lehgious approacli. 
But i httic penetration into the nature of Sahaja, 

j ^ m*^the songs and Dohas of the Buddhist Sahajiyas, 

Lf.hr A of .»h 0V01..K.O . 1 r»dy •h'.o 
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in the ideas of the Buddhist Sahajiyas. We have already 
made it clear that in spite of the eonventibnal way of des- 
cribing the Sahaja under a Buddhistic garbj the Sahaja 
of the Buddhist Sahajiyas often implies a supreme Being 
residmg within It lias been said m a Doha of Saraha-pada 
that some One Foimless is residing within this form of 
ours,— he who knows Hmi becomes liberated.* Again it 
15 said,— “He is withm your house (of body), and you are 
looking for him outside * You are beholding your husband 
(within), and asking fur his whereabouts to vour neighbours 
These and such other verses will supply us with a clue 
to the tendency of the Buddhist Sahajiyas of conceiving 
the Sahaja as a Beuig, who became gradually transformed 
mto a Personal God with whom it may be possible to have 
personal lelations This tendency of the earher Sahajiyhs 
paved the way for the evolution of the conception of the 
‘Man of the heart’ under the stiong say of Sufi-ism. 

It may be observed that the literature of the Santa poets 
of upper, central and northern India also represent, as will 
be demonstrated later,’ the spirit of Siifi-ism against the 
background of the earher Sahajiyis In this respect the 
Baul songs of Bengal have the closest affinity with the songs 
of the medieval saints of the other parts of India. As 
SuR-ism is so important a ffictor in the religious tenets of 
the medieval saints of India, we propose to deal with the 
nature and extent of the influence of Sufi-ism on the Biuls 
in some detail Our present study will also help us in the 
future study of the cognate hterature of the medieval saints 
of otlier parts of India.* 


(in) T7« Balds and Ihe Siifis 

(A) A Brief History of Sflft-ism m India and parliculaily 
in Bengal 


_ In all probability Sufl-ism began to make its way 
m Indm in ffie eleventh century A.D and apostles like 
DhaU Sultan Rumi (who came to Bengal in 1053 A,D), 


1 iypp.90 

2 n^p 90 

3 I'lrfp Appendix \ 

4 Vid# Appendix As 
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Sayad Natliar Shah (who carried SuiT-ism to the Deccaa 
for the first time and died there m 1039 AD), Makhdum 
Sayad ’Ali ’Uiuwi 'al Huzurri (who settled in Lahore) 
arc the preachers of this first penod ^ But Sufi-ism as a 
religious school began to infiuencc the mind of the Indian 
people on a large scale from the end of the twelfth century 
and the two orders of Sufi-ism that gained sufficient' ground 
on the soil of India by this time arc the Chishti and the 
Suhrawardi orders. Tlio renowned apostle Khawajah Mu’- 
inu'd-din Giiisti, who settled in Delhi in 1193 was the founder 
of the Gliishti Order in India. The Suluawaidi Order was 


also almost synchronously founded by ShyaL Baha’u-d-din 
Dhakriyn Multani (boin in Multan in 1169 and died in 
1266). These two Sufi-istic Orders soon succeeded in attiact- 
ing a considerable number of Indian people to accept then 
tenets Another Suff-istic Ordei, vti , the Qpadiri Order was 
intioduccd and populaiiscd m India during the fifteenth 
century A.D. by Sayad Muhammad Ghautb Gilamt who 
came to India in 1482 Another Sufi-istic Order was 
introduced in India by the end of the fifteenth century by 
Khwajah Muhammad Bakvi Btllah, it is the Naqshbandi 
Order. Badi’u-d-din Shah-i-Madar founded another import- 
ant Sufi-istic Order in the fomteenth century A, D, which 


is known as the Madaii Order 

The Pantheistic or lathcr the Pancntheistic mysticism of 
the Upanisads, the devotional mysticism mainly in tlic 
Vaisnavite line and the Sahajiya movements offered Sflfi- 
ism a ready field and this wiU account for tlie speedy growth 
and spread of Sfiff-istic faith in India. Moreover, fiom the 
twelfth ccntuiy A D. the history of India represents a history 
of contact, conflict and compiomise— political, cultuial and 
lehgious. In this pmiod of contact Sufi-ism, as transfoimcd 
in India, could very well seivc as a medium of compi omise 
and It is this additional possibility tliat may be held i«- 
ponsiblc for tlie wide-spread populanty of the Sfifi-istic though . 
^ Sufi-ism cntcied Bengal lathei as an “veiflow 
Northcin India There arc as many as seven Sufi-isbc 
Ordeis in Bengal, of which the Suhrawardi Order, intioduccd 


M.A., Ph.D , Vengi Suft-prMami, Ch. III. 
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music, the SGfls hold, helps one much in passing into the 
Jma, t.e , in passing away of consciousness in mystic union 
with God. 


(b) ImpoTlanee of the Murshid 

Secondly, wc may consider the importance that is laid 
by the Sfiiis on Guru-vada. We haxescen how Guru-\.nda 
is ingrained in tltc religious thoughts of India in general, 
and how' in the spiritual life God has sometimes been re* 
placed by the Guru. The SQHs laid the same stress on the 
Muishid or the Shaykh, i e., the preceptor or spiritual guide 
The view of Sufi-isin on this point will be best illustrated 
if we quote here the view contained in the Aeazrifa-hAIa' 
arif. It is said, — “When he (t e , the Murid or the disciple} 
Is possessed of manners, he taketh in love a place in the 
Shaikh’s heart , and is agreeabte to God's sight Because, 
with mercy, favour and care, God evcrlookcth at the hearts 
of His own friends (the darv'ishes). 

“Thus, by dwelling in the Shaikh’s hcart,^ the constant 
blessings of God’s mercy and of his endless bount), com- 
prcliend lus existence ; and the Shaik’s acceptance becometli 
bis mark of the acceptance of God, Muhammad, and of all 


Shaikhs 

In the ‘Murehida-songs’ of the Bauls we find a mixture 
of tlic Indian spirit with the spirit of SufT-isro. The ex- 
cellence of the 'Murshida-songs' of the Hauls consists in 
their pathos, in tlieir expression of tlic groaning and the 
beating heart of the restless aspirers , additional charm has 
been imparted to the songs by the unconditional s^ 
cessation of the Murid or the disciple, who lias accepted 
die Murslud as a sure mast in die boundless heaving sea 
of existence,— like a lamp m the abyss of darkness. “To 
and fro is tossing my boat wdth a jingling sound m the 
rough wind,” proceeds the cry from a heart,— «0 m> 
Murshid, yet let me live in my hope m thee. Clouds have 
thickened in the west and the roarings are now on,- tom 
is the rope of m> helm,-and the boat is movmg m the 
whirl; vet, O mv Murslud, let me live in hope "" 
thee' The waves sweep from helm to prow,— and all mv 


1 ,4tt,flr!fa-M*W-‘»”«hitedb>H V\ilb=rfor« Clarke 18 
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merchandise, more precious than gem and diamond, is being 
swqpt away by the current ; yet, O my Murshid, let me live 
in my hope in thee.”^ Songs of this type may be found 
abundantly in the Baul literature of Bengal. 

(;) Heterodoxy of the Sauls 

The next point to be noted is the heteiodox spirit of the 
Bauls. In this, as we have said, the background of Sahajiya 
thought cannot be overlooked ; but the influence of Suti- 
ism IS ako not less notewo''thv As essentially a cult of love- 
mysticism Sufi-ism, in spite of the rites and customs that 
gradually developed around it, breathes a spirit of hetero- 
doxy in general It is rightly said, — '‘Transacting as it were 
directly with the Divine Being, the Sufts throw off the 
shackles of the positive religion , pious rebels, they neither 
fast nor make pilgrimages to the temple of Mecca,^ nay, they 
forget their prayers , for with God there is no other language 
than the silent language of the heart. From excess of 
religion they have no relipon at all. Thus is confirmed the 
trite saying that “extremes meet.” “The perfection of a 
man’s state,” says Jami, "and the utmost degree to which 

1 tiiiur JAiintir bSje r3o SisBr 

RiAai()a ABlSn re mursid, 

rmttm tor iSt I 

ptttame slbda tmUgh re iySoyiy dda re dak I 
Omar ehtmla timer pSnas turnkey kkUtla psk 11 
ttmrfUl, railSm ler SJe U 
agS ie^ tiht dActt re pads iSjyS reyBy 1 
SRiSr hiralSl rnSnikkoT bSra sole Is^Syay 11 
imrttd, ratlSm for ate 11 

bee BhSrali, B S , 1331, Bhadra. 

Of also — lemBrearappSvabedere, 

guru, bada Si3 cAila 1 
• * • * 
eatak raila nySghtr Sw, myagk padda myo dysie, 
cBtst 63 ri«<i« nx U 
SmBr Bia-nedir kale batyS re, 

amt, kSndlejanam gela 1 
bado SJe eaila 11 {0\<rn collection). 

Z {y. the Baul song — 

(mr)ySife lo eay tiS re man malka madmS 1 
(eiye) bandhu SRiSr Sehe, Sm ram tart ksde 
(SiRi) pSgal bmiam dure ratlSm 
tare cmiam reyadt nS 1 
(SRiar) nSi mmdir rri mSsjed 
rtSi puja ki bakred, 

Itle Ide mor makka kail 
pale Pale sndma 11 

Vide ‘BSndar PtSea-easlu' by foitimohaa Sea PraoSS, B.S. 1337, Oaitia. 
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saints may attain is to be ivithout an attributCj and without 
a mark '* The most fervent zeal sinks mto the coldest 
indifference about religion ^ 

The mystics in all countiiK are as much opposed to the 
paraphernalia of practices, rites and customs as to scriptures 
and speculative literature The mystics do not believe m the 
powers of our discursive reason, which, it is held, is hmited 
by its very nature It is, therefore, that all attempts to 
comprehend the ultimate truth through mtellectual pursuits 
are bound by nature to be sadly baffled ^ But though truth 
cannot be known, it can be intuited or realised witlun, — ^it 
can be realised in tlie Sahaja (natural) path through the 
secret communion of love In love we become one with the 


reality and it is in this uraon of love that the mysteiy of the 
whole universe is revealed to us The mystery of the universe 
can never be understood unless it is revealed in love • It is 
for this reason that the mystics discard all ceremony and 
ntuahsm on the one hand and scholastiasm and discurrivc 
erudition on the other and proceeds straight m the path of 
love. It IS said in a song, — "O my lord, I hear thy call, but 
I cannot come,— -foi, the sham Guru and Murshid block 
my way. If that, which ought to cool the body when immer- 
sed, begins to burn all around, then, tell me. Master, where 
on eaith I shall find a foothold ' — ^my spiritual endeavour 
for ‘unity’ dies away in differences of plurality Many arc 
the locks in thy gate, »« , the scriptures, the Qpr’an and 
rosaries , — showiness mars the endeavom and is the greatest 
impediment, — ^Madan cries in remorse,”* It is said m 
another song, "Grass by no means groivs on the beaten 


1 Tht Dtthstm, or Sdmlof Mamert, tiaiulated by David Shea and 

Anthony Troyer.preliiDUiarydiscoiinejPp cl-oy-chcv 

2 Cf dunijOr bnojor biji, moUa bSjt, bhSvU pOgal pmdil jnSta 1 etc 

BSul-^n^L cx>Uected la Vividha^ormarsanfitf p 


3 ill haUi h h(^ dMi sUmi daradlr man 0 1 
dmi 3r Mot 1 


« • • » ’ 

brehm^jnnta pa'de fanit^, bheoe ma*h epatytmio, 
peU nS t3r 3dt antOf manor bMnli goto nS , 

Sfl/n wgl x^iyoga^iepas^b ^ryata mha-v 3 i-u 
ka'ribrata eJwdailj sSntt pda n3 mane 11 ibta » ] 
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foot-tract void ; so, how would they find the living 'Sahaja’ 
(t«., }he Man of the heart) they that leave not custoni- 
beaten way? The heart-flow comes out when custom is 
shed away Cast away thy fears, to Bi£a Ball sayeth, — the 
path shines out clear, when ties are all loosened.”^ Religion, 
it is held, cannot be confined to ritualistic observances, — 
it is a functioning of the whole being extending over the 
entire gamut of human experiences If we try to confine 
religion to any code of rituals and practices we shall be 
strangely fettered by the very means of liberation. If a 
necklace of wish-yielding gem loses its wish-yieldmg capa- 
city, the necklace itself will be nothing but a chain.® We 
have said that as a Sahajiya sect the Banls would always 
advocate the Sahaja (i a, the most natural) path for the 
spiritual life. It is said, “If thou wouldst visualise that Man, 
thou must be natural in Sadhana and must go to the land 
of Sahaja ”* 


{i) Body as the Microcosm of the Universe 


We have seen that the Sahajiyas recognised the human 
body as the microcosm of the universe and that, according to 
them, Sahaja as the ultimate reality resides mthin this 
human form as our true self or the ultimate nature. This is 
exactly the view that has been contended by the Sufi mystics. 
The Bauls also cherished the same doctrine. The human 
body has always been described as the temple of the Dear 
One.* In vam, they say, are people mad after going on 
pilgrimage, — in vain are they searching the Beloved in 
temples and mosques and in other places Thus it is said. 


1 gasn-gattr bSnybZ palht 1 SjS/a n3 gbSs kma matt 11 

ntepalkei cafaijpSrS 1 j^Zata johaja pSl)e)n h ISrS 7 
ntjam rtt cnS^jjtS eele 1 marajn raser daras U 
kqj> 'hats' hkay ehSire •iiis’ 1 khasle HmJhait milu ditSll 
_ _ _ , Ihtd.p 855. 

i Bmreenla-maitthSr, 

Jttdi hSTlts Coda tSr 

tart iman iSndhm bSndhle pSre U 

0« ) diSdSj sSdIffa kSr ? Ihtd, p. 855. 

3 yadi hhetm a odbmse 
Hue, sSJhaiu tahig ham, 

. „ iaTyStuhartsahajJeisl Ibid.p 850 
S V "The mosque that is buUl m the hearts of the saints 
»- “jyply? ofuorshtp rm all, for God divells there." 

JHamaei of Jalalu ddm quoted m 77« Idea tjfenmudtlj hy Nicholson, p. 57. 
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”The Man of the house is dwelling in the house, — ^in vain 
have yon become mad by searching Him outside It is for 
your own fault that you are roaming about for ever. You 
have been to Gaya, Benarm (Kail), and Vrndavana,— and 
have travelled through many rivers and forests and other 
places of pilgrimage , but say, — have you seen m all these 
anything of Him of Whom you have heard ^ Through 
false illusion you haie lost all your power of understanding, — 
with jewel tied in your own skii t, you have been swimming 
in search of it. With care you might have easily got die 
gem, — but you are losing everything carelessly, — the jewel 
shines so near to your eyes, but alas * you are keeping 
your eyes shut — and you do not see”* Again it is said, 
“Search, O brother, for the Lord, who is the kind sympathi' 
ser of the poor {dim-daradl sddiT), in the company of enlight- 
enment as thy preceptor The heart deceiving, blurs the 
eye and a single hair hides the mountain truth < The Lord 
in His lone seat looks. What humour enjoys my Lord at the 
folly and laughs * Carefully proceed in your spiritual effort , 
may be, you will find wealth very near ; says Lalan, search 
your own house, truth is not very far •”* 

(s) 77ie Man of the Heart 

In the songs of the Bauls we hear much of the 'Man of 
the Heart’ Whose abode is the human body and Whose 
seat is the human heart. Poetically this 'Man of the Heart* 
has variously been depicted as the Supreme Beloved, the 
poet himself being the passionate lover. The songs embody 

1 Phahr^tSnder BSul SmgU (conected in the Vuniha-^emtMimgU), p Z20 
See also — 

pmta ikufe ka'TtjhiedS, Ale ehOre kkSn eonSr sUidS, 
aiSnao deher mSmk mShli, rffie einlSm nS 1 

IM.,p 249 

2 laths Sdu re dtn-daredi iSan, 

cetau gfuur sange leo* kheear hare ihSi 1 
cttlfu aoMSr deter meklly, keier SdepShSd lalSy, 
it range xo/ni delhehe sadSi, base mgam IkStni 1 

snngs Mave tSdSan ianit mlafe dhatie pete fSra, 

ISlaa hw ntj meUlm dhora, beha dure aSt I 

HOrSmaot, edited by M. Mansur Uddin, Song No 3 
ty also— 

SmSr e ghar^khSalhi he btrSj lore 1 

tSre janam there eit Sr delhlem nSre 11 cic 

ftirf. Song No. S 
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througliout the pangs of separation for the ‘Man of the 
Heart’ and a maddening desire to be united with Him. 
This Baul doctrine of divine love naturally brings in the 
question of its similarity or dissimilarity wiUi the Vaisnava 
conception of love with which we are familiar in Bengal. 
In a general way it may be said that the intensity of divine 
love, which we find in the songs of the Bauls was influenced, 
no doubt, to a conuderable extent by the general prema 
(love) movement of Bengal. But when we analyse the con- 
ception of love, as enunaated m the school of Bengal 
Vaisnavism, it appears that this theory of love is based 
on a principle of duality, theological, if not metaphysical. 
Theologically the Vaisnavas have conceived some kind of 
duality between God and the individual {jlott) and this 
principle of duality bnngs in the question of devotion, 
which gradually culminates in the conception of passionate 
love. Metaphysically, however, the relation between God 
and the individual has often been spoken of as incompre- 
hensible {acintja ) , it IS a relation of non-dualism, and yet of 
dualism and this principle of dualism in non-dualism is 
something that transcends intellectual comprehension. In 
their theology, however, the conception of dualism pre- 
vails, and all poetical and metaphorical descriptions of love 
seem to be based on this theological speculation. But the 
Baul conception of love is ultimately based on a non-dual- 
istic belief, the dualism is either illusory or metaphorical. 

The difference between the Baul conception of love and 
the Vaisnava Sahajiya conception of love is however pal- 
pable. The love of the Vaisnava Sahajiyas exists between 
individual beings as Radha and Krsna, but not between 
the individual and the Absolute ; it is the love between 
Radlia and Krsna that ultimately leads to the realisation 
of the Absolute. The love of the Bauls is, on the contrary, 
the love directly between the Sahaja as the ultimate reality 
on the one hand and the individual on the other. To 
conform to the emotional approach of the Bauls the Sahaja 
has gradually transformed itself into a Personal God, or 
the Supreme Being with whom it may be possible to have 
personal relations. The mode of transformation of the con- 
ception of Salmja into a Personal God has already been 
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indicated at the very outset This Saliaja as the Per- 
sonal God IS tlic ‘Man of the Heart ’ From this pomt 
of View the lovc-union of the Bauls with the ‘Man of 
the Heart’ really means tlic realisation of the Sahaja or 
,thc ultimate nature of Self The love, of which we hear 
-’SO mucli in the songs of the Biuls, is the love bettveen 
our human personality and the Divine Personality 
residing in the human as the true self. The Beloved as 
the Divine Personality icsidmg in us is our Safiaja-naturc, 
and the lover is the human personality, falsely viewed as 
separate from this Divine Personality. Love here really 
implies selAlovc, the gradual passing away of the human 
into the Divine. 

The creed of tlic Bauls is thus fundamentally based on 
the question of sclf-rcalisation. From the days of Upani- 
sadic mysticism this question of self-realisation has been the 
pivot round which the religious thoughts of India have 
mainly revolved. The minor religious sects like the different 
branches of the Sahajiyas arc saturated through and through 
with this Upanisadic spit it of scl^reahsation In this spmt, 
however, SQfl-ism is mtimalcly related to Upanisadic mysti- 
cism, although the element of love which is conspicuous in 
'Sufl-ism IS not stressed in the Upanisads. It is because of 
this sinking similarity nr spiiit that scholars have oflcn 
postulated influence of Indian thought on the evolution of 
Sufi-ism itself Without entering inW the controversy in- 
volved in such postulations it may be said, that the rchgious 
contents of Suii-ism were in no way ibreign to the mass-mind 
of India , it is for this reason that Suii-ism ivas very easily 
acceptable to the masses But whenever we should discuss 
the influence of Sufi-ism on the evolution of the minor rch- 
gious sects like the BRuls of Bengal and the Santa poets 
of Upper and Northern India we should never lose sight 
of the Indian background piepaied by Upanisadic mysti- 
cism and the devotional movements mainly in the Vaisna- 
vitc line. The fact seems to be that the popular composite 
religious consciousness which was formed by an unconstaous 
admixture of Upanisadic mysticism and the devotional 
fervour of the Vaisnavas was further modified by the 
kindred' tlioughts of Sufi-ism where the spirit of the 
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Upamsads and that of later Vaianavjsm are ibund ■coin> 
bmed together. 

Let ns now turn our attention to the Sufi-istic conception 
of the divinity and the ideal of love as conceived by the 
Sufis, The whole ideology of the Sufi mystics is also shaped 
and coloured on a Pantheistic or rather a Panentheistic 
canvas. The creation proixeds from God, the, Absoltfte, as 
His self-manifested attribute, mode or modification. The 
sum-total of the manifested attributes of God , is the universe. 
Hallaj, the well-known Sufi poet, who was done to death 
because of his novel belief of Anal'hajq I am the truth), 

says that “the essence of God’s essence is love. Before the 
creation God loved Himself in absolute unity and through 
love revealed Himself to Himself alone. Then, desiring to 
behold that love-in-aloneness, that love without otherness 
and duahty, as an external object. He brought forth from 
non-existence an image of Himself, endowed with all His 
attributes and names. This Divine image is Adam, in and 
by whom God is made manifest— divinity objectified in 
humanity,"* We find a very beautiful echo of this Siifi-istic 
pnndple m the Jisnaiigat of Shraja* There it is said that 
the Absolute was alone m the beginning ; but it could not 
realise the infinite potency of love that was in it without a 
dual; in love therefore it created a dual out of its ownself,— 
and the dual was Muhammad. This first pair represent the 
original lover and the beloved. Because of this feet that 
God in His absolute aloneness could not realise His love and 
a second was required as the beloved, love cannot be real- 
ised in the world without there being a pair.* The whole 
universe thus proceeds from the Love of God, Love is the 

1 NichoUon, Autin m lilmie M/iliam, p 80 
V ® “ aa Islamic Yemc test inBeneah 

wim hm mixed up SOfl-utic idcai with the ideology of the Vaisnava Saha- 
jiyasandtfaeNithBta. 

3 fnlhmt iMt tnbhu ik mraijm I 
pnmo'mt dmXatla^ugBl rrjm H 
prtm'ftae bhuh prabhujmU tfjiUt 1 
monBmmecf 6ufi nSn gaurm rSMila \\ 

priUham Niiwkprabhu 6ABro}} jaamla I 
Un nSm /ryaMe haila 11 
bhSvok b^te prabhu Sr w 1 
tt styazsl nSm dkanla ipent 11 
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fact*^h£u” TO^*!?***!^ process as a whole. The 

above. ItT^sai^*aJ’“rt “®t>oned 

rrLS r I ^ “ systematised into the cosmos through 
tlie bond of love. There is love between fire and air. bel^Sn 

nor earth, 

? f T.? heaven and 

*® nether world in which it lies, 
and thus are the three worlds supported in love There is 
love be«ween the sun. the moon, the planets and tbestan 
and in love are they all fixed into the sky above. There is love 
between the sea and its ivatcr, betiveen the moon and the 
night and the sun and the day ;—the tree is fixed to the earth 
by Its root, the black-bee is attached to the lotus, fish is 
bound to tlic \vater^ man is bound to the woman — and all ifi 
love. The body is in love with the nund and the mind wth 
the vital wind. In love does the mother conceive the child, 
in love docs the earth hold fest the root of the tree, m love 
docs the tree hold ikst the branches and the floivers and 
fruits, -xin love docs the fimt accumulate juice in its kernd/— 
thus is the whole creative process supported in love.^ 

This Love of God as the raison d’etre of tlie whole uni- 
versal process brings m the question of self’revelabon 
for self-realisation. The whole universe thus serves as a 
miiror where the love and beauty of the Absolute are 
reflected.^ This maniiestation of the love and beauQr of the 
Absolute has reached periection in the personahty of man 
and it is for this reason that ‘^hfon is the microcosm in which 


all attributes (of the Absolute) are united, and in him alone 
does the Absolute become conscious of itself in all its diverse 
aspects To put it in another way, the Absolute, having 
completely realised itself in human nature, returns into itself 
hhZvA MSfrinT nZm baltyeyngal 1 
)ttg haile siidhi larma hqyje takal 11 
jagal liS hoik keka n3 fiSm atue I 
jeug hne prm rai a3 fan bhagat II 
tk ek proa nS hay kaaZam 1 
jugdl httiU yogftt pirjii Majan 11 

Jn3na-s3gar, pp 24-25 
Cf BrhaiSrmyahi-pamsalj set mfra, ch -civ 
1 jnSms/egar, p 26, pp 33^5 Cf the poem PhtlosiMy tf Im by Shelley. 

Z Dabistaa, Vol III, p 227. 
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through the medium of human nature ; or more intimately 
God and man become one in the Perfect Man— the enrap- 
tured prophet or s^t — whose religious function as a media- 
tor between man and God corresponds to his metaphysical 
function as a unifymg principle by means of which the 
opposed terms of reality and appearance are harmonised.”^ 
It has been said in the Ibnu'l-Arabt that “When God willed 
m resp'ect of His beautiful names (attributes), which are 
beyond enumeration, that their essence {a|yan) or if yon wish, 
you' may say “His essence ‘(ajwttAa)’— should be seen. He 
caused them to be seen in a microcosmic bong {kaivnjami’ 
which, inasmuch as it is endowed with existence, contains 
the whole object of vision, and through which the inmost 
consciousness (stol) of God becomes manifested to Him.”‘ 
Man thus represents in him a synthesis of the create and the 
increate, — of the finite and the infinite 

As the best manifestation of the life-principle man serves 
as the connecting link between tiie noumenon and the 
phenomenal creation. Man thus synthesises within his nature 
two aspects of existence, which are called in SQfi-ism the 
niuut, which is his human personality and the feAut, which 
is his * Divine personahty. The pangs of separation from 
which humanity suffers follow from the false notion of 
dualism between this human personality and the Divine in 
man. 

This conception of the Divme and the human combined 
in man may well be affiliated with the Upanisadic concep- 
tion of the ParamStman and the JioStman. They arc like tivo 
birds living in friendly terms on the same tree, — one of them 
(le., JivStnum) tastes the siveet fruit of world-experience, 
but the other never touches it, but gazes on and on.’ .This 

Divine in us is dearer to us than our son, than wealth ^than 

everything else’. Immortal becomes the beloved of the 
man who adores this inner self as the dearest one.’ That 
Divine personahty is the ear of our ears, eye of our eyes. 


1 Nicholson, lac, at, 

2 Quoted by Nicholson, lac at 

i Mandah^aia^al (31.1); SecKo (46). Cf. the 
Tflgoie m SoBar Tan 
4 BrhailSrmyala (1.4 8). 


poem Two Birdr by 
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tvord of our words, mind of our minds and life of our lives ^ 
He rcades in the heart of man and is to be Icnown in the 
heart of man.* 

But while the Upanisads speah of the love between the 
Divme personalitjr and the human personality more or less 
metaphorically, the trhole emphasis of the Su& and die 
Bauls is on love. 

Through ecstasy of the purest love the mystic passes in 
the fana, which is the passing-away of the human in the 
Divine. The fire of love bums into ashes the bundle of com> 
plexes from which emerges the false notion of the ‘I*ness\ 
and through pangs of heart the ice of ‘I>ness’ mdts into 
flow of tears and the *1’ in man and the 'He* in man become 
one and the same. This is the truth which was percaved 
by HalliJ in his mystic trance, and which insured him to 
excisum to the world abroad Ana’l haqq — ^*1 and the truth 
are one’ I In such a moment did he declare ; — 

I am He whom I love, and He whom I love is I 
We are tw’o spirits dwelling in one body, 

If thou secst me, thou seest Him ; 

And if thou seest Him, thou seest us both. 

So long as there is even an iota of dualism, the door of die 
divine temple remains banged against us and our Eternal 
Beloved dwelling tvithin refuses to respond to om call. It is 
only after the mdting away of the human personality that Ac 
door is opened and the screen before our e>cs is removed leaving 
the lover and the beloved unified in bond of infinite 
The Divine Personality, ^Vho is the eternal Bdoved of 


1 KtmP ( 1 . 2 ). 

I Iws beea very po^cally and niedy Blutoted by the Safl 

thou a dm cme, be off ; I cannrt 

wne l^e; there is no place at gy board for o n e who ” ^ rSlofr^v, 
man cannot be sufficiently dress^ (that w matured) rad cnrrfo^^^ 
butbytbefeeorsepara^ and rrfutal The 

Heemploieda whole Jearin tra^dW, consoranghto^mme^™ ^ 

dSi«Md affliction, eaosrf bv thy absence d ho firad Ma^^^ 

perfected h> his long wl he his 

there ws 

this house can contain no other tbani. 

F.X J. 
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the human personality and with whom man becomes one in 
his ecstasy of love, is the indwelling principle not only of the 
self, but also of the not-self. It is for this reason that the 
sights and sounds of the external world always bear love> 
message of the Beloved to the responsive heart of the mystic 
lover. In love are we all separated from the Beloved with 
whom we were once one, — and in love again riiall we 
proceed in the regressive way and realise our true original 
self being one with the Beloved ? 

In the conception of the 'Man of the heart’ of the Biuls 
we find a happy mixture of the conception of the Paramstman 
of the Upanisads, the Sahaja of the SahajiySs and the Sufi- 
istic concqition of the Beloved. The mystic attitude of the 
Hauls is best expressed in the wonder how that Infinite 
has objectified itself in the finite, — how throu|^ the whole 
being of the finite that Infinite is expressing itself in infinite 
ways and thereby realising itself in infinite varieties. It is 
not through any intellectual speculation, — ^but through the 
ecstasy of love that the truth has revealed itself to the lover, 
that there is 'some one unknown’ living within his corporeal 
form. Thus the Baul says, — ^'Methinks, by this time I have 
become mad ; otherwise, why should I feel so troubled 
inside every now and then ? When I remain quiet with the 
undbturbed mind, I see that Some One speaks loudly from 
within,— "I am here, here I am’ 1 In the dimness of the 
sky of my heart, methinks, I see Some One come to my side } 
He moves, He speaks. He plays, — He smiles, — He indulges 
in hundred other sports I If I try to leave Him oflf 
and five alone, I cannot ; it seems. He has settled His dwelling 
in tlie core of my heart.”* It is like an 'unknown bird’ thnt 
comes within the cage of this corporeal form, — and it is the 
greatest wonder with the Baul, how the 'ui^own bird’ is 
playing its eternal play of coming and going, — ^the play of 

1 Baul song, collected in WewftB-rfftanno-saftgW, pp. 228-29. Of, also .— 
tnamrj eate Aaqyajr fihtn, 

tiiSattS hSajlr soot ny 

dihtr mjhr Sthe r» sonUr mSmtf dsUe kalhs lay 1 
fsmar matter madhje or num ache go — 

Kmn num muao m maner latAe 1 

ddur majhe ad^ n mSRKf daUe kalha toy 11 

— Haramam, p. 2. 
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self-manifestation and of returning once moic to itself.^ 
Though the bird lives in the cage of the human body, it floats 
in the boundless shy high above,* The Iifc-long search of the 
Baul is for this ‘unknown bird*, which is felt to be veiy near, 
singing within and enchanting us by its beauty and sweetness 
of song, — but which we arc not being able to find out. It is 
always playing the game of hide and seek, as it were In 
the pang of his heart the Baul says, --“Where has the ‘Bird 
of Beauty’ hidden itself by deceiving me I roam about in 


search, — but cannot find it out, — ^it has flown far away. 

(c. . . . Very aflTectionate is that bird, and it comes of 
itself and invites me to talk, if even I forget it , but if I 
attempt to catch hold of it, it escapes my graqi,— and alas < 
it has made me mad * 

“O my brcthien, if any of you have seen that ‘Bird of 
Beauty’, catch it once for me j if I once can get hold of it, I 
« batl keep it tamed with care for ever in the cage of my 
heart.”* It is after this 'some one unknown’ that the Baul 
has run mad.* The vision of the unknown, tlic call of the 
Infinite, the secret touch of the Beloved have made the Baul 
pccuharly indifferent to the social life on earth, — and have 
him come outside the limitauons of earthly consi- 
delations. It is the beauty of the Formless residing withmail 


1 UhSmtSr bhUar aeta pWit 

Umae 1 —Hirimani, p. 4 

2 mmer manurSy pwhl gahinele eadm 
nadir jal MbSjegthre 

pMM Jwiy* ttdaa ckSitn , „ , . _ 

BiSWr dtha layrt I— /iirf, pp. 4-5 
Cf "Tbe bird of (the sould of ) my heart u a holy bird , 
the nmth heaven, its dwelling , 

Of the cage of the body, vexed of the 'world, stalrt 
From th^ad of thu dust-heap (the world), the bird of (he 
soul how flieth ' 

At the door of that threshold, its nest, the (mighty) 
faloon (ivordly) attachments maketh 
When the bud of the heart fleetb, its abode is the lolty 
bidrah tree , , . .u 

The resting-place of our falcon (siml), know (to be) the 
pumade of the ninth hwyen (God’s ttrone), etc 
translated by Clarke, Part li, n. V'*. 


song of «:d7n“V.K&^S pp. 179-80. 

A amSrepagaUd^rtjujanpmy, 

hotha gtU pSva Ip I 

— Song Of Kangal Harinatb, ftirf., p 215. 
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forms that has entrapped the heart of the B^ul — and he 
>veeps and weeps This incessant weeping in secret g^ves 
him a peep into the beauty that pervades Ae whole universe 
by its matchless glow and grandeur In such a state when he 
looks at the sky^ the divine beauty appears before him 
floating with the clouds ; the splendour of that beauty moves 
from star to star and the heart is illumined by its flash.^ 
Through the whole cosmic process the one Lord-Beloved 
is playing the play of self-expression and self-reahsadon, 
endless IS His sport — incomprehensible is its mystery.^ 

But though the Beloved is pervading the whole universe, 
the best way of hndmg Him out is to search within and to 
realise Him through the realisation of the self. Like the full 
moon He is in the sky of our heart, — ^but heaps of clouds 
have gathered over the moon , spiritual endeavour consists 
m driving the clouds away with the instructions of the true 
preceptor and to let the moon shine unobstructed in its own 
lustre.* In the mystery of the self lies the mystery of the 
I.ord and to know the former is to knoiv the latter.* It has 
been said by Kahgal BLarinath, — the mad, thy ‘Bird of 
Beauty' is sittii^ in its nest in the bower of thy heart, find it 


out there ; offer it fhiits of devotion and water of love, and it 
will be tamed for ever.”® Phakir-cand says in a song,— “O 
mynund, let me tell thee, — the ‘Man of the heart' is in the 
heart and search for Him there ; why art ^ou roaming from 

1 SongofKaiigalHaxuiath, Auf, p 216 

2 liinyTr Ma bujhn kmm kart 1 

IjlBIt tiSire sJmS ivn lanugt kan rub ihcat 1 

3 ache urmma^Smlm^^a-T‘^' ffSrammi, Soag No 28. 
canmr nice binJu sakAa. 

megker adi rSad raytm 

mgh kite cBud wAff karS ; 

' nda kaalkatharketbil 

madm bale emdhakSre baada htt^e rah eks, 

jBftar Bcfte mtrhd eaUiB ut te pSie eSnder ddJia 1 Ibid. No 84 

4 spatOrjamna lata, jBaa ge tSrmukti kotks. ^ 

lalan kaji have tese eBat paneay 1 IM, Song No. 12. 

See also Song Noi. 16, 17. 

Cf ulto—iBr nBm Blek manuj Sleke rtsy 1 

&ddha prema-rank bme ke tare pay I 
ras rah atiusan, mgadka bhed janIe pSre, 
ralile matijhare, mul khanda hay I 
War airanjas BmBr, Bdh lile hatteaa praeBr, 
janle Bpanarjaamer biear, jar jSnS ha 1 e/e. 

, , {bid. Song No. §6. 

5 BBjl'SOttg, collected in the Vividha-dkarma-sangit, p. 180. 
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country to country ^ — never have I seen a greater fool tlian 
thee.”* "In man resides the Lord, ,why hast tliou not 
known Him with thy common sense ^ In eternal 
union does that Beloved dally in the heart, — ^He dallies in 
the heart with all the gates shut— and from the side of man, 
he (man) shuts up all the doors of tlie chambeis of his heart 
with the strength of love and therein gazes at the beauty of 
the Beloved.”* It is the screen of illusion, — the shade over 
the eyes -that prevents us from beholding the beauty of the 
‘Man of the heart * ; it is this illusion that lengthens the 
distance between man and the ‘Unknown One.’ Man often 
feels that it is not he, but that ‘Unknown One* that is 
moving and woi king through him,— but yet alas, — because of 
the shade over the eyes, — ^he cannot catch at the ‘Unknotvn 
One.”® ‘In man*, says Lllan, ‘resides that Jewel of Mart,'— 
but ah me, that Jewel I could not recognise •** Lalan saj^ 
in another beautiful song that ‘changeless beauty’ resides 
within the house of this man, — ^it is to be realised tlicic. 
It is through the medium of the human form that the 
divine beauty is to be realised. The truth is mctaphoiically 
explained in the following lines • — ‘‘At the gate of that 
‘Divine Beauty’ there is the revered iSrl-rflpa the 

human form and personality), and the lock and the key for 
‘Divine Beauty’ are in his hand , one, ivho will be a devotee 
ol the ^rl-rupa, will obtain the lock and die key ; Pliakira 

1 jiaMum SmarmoHcr mSnu^ ItiiSj/ p8il 

ySr twt mma-kheJe pfa^ larvadat 1 nr I 

^ * • • • 


tiuku^eandkay mmart iman, 

0 Ur tamer taBaui bjde adte, khmajt at tire , 
kyia gkurt iya^is da iideJe,yam<m hii/B Or te 

defJu nit re \ . , ti. t 

Song of PraphuIlB BandyopadhySya, ducipic of Plukir-cand. Itii, pp 


^*^It'may be noted that the duciplcs of PbiLir-cand used to compost sonjt< 
of ilimr own in the name of the Ouni 
2 laiauie gaOmi biiij km, 

kyia aaliatiiaiSajajnaittrel 


Rflya jojs fiatt it/iare, Mare kyd haidha ka’re , 


by aU unknown aoth'op, JM..p 217 

3 PiASongof LWan, W<lr 8 w 0 «i, Song No. 35 

4 ei miaute iehac re man 

bale mibittf-ralaa, „ ^ „ c 

Me ptye te dhaa pirtim «a titae I /««., Song No. b. 
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Lalan says that such people w31 be able to get hold of that 
one who escapes all grasp.^” 

The love celebrated in the Baul songs is mutual, inas- 
much as it induces on the one hand the Infinite Absolute to 
find self-expression in the finite and relative nature of the 
manifested world, including human personality which is the 
highest expression of the Absolute, — and, on the other hand, 
inspires man to find his true nature by gradually dissolving 
his separate existence and passing away into his original 
being in God. We have seen that man is the marginal 
being, or a finite-infinite being ; when associated with 
principles of illusory defilement, he passes on to his purely 
fimte nature of animal existence, when he suffers bondage 
on all sides ; but when he purifies liimself in love, the 
prindples of defilement in him being all burn away, he 
passes again on to his true divine nature and becomes liber- 
ated by transcendmg all limitations of finitude. In such a 
state, when the apparent difference between humanity and 
divinity is totally removed dirough love, man becomes one 
with the Reality itself. It is in such a state that the Biul 
exclaims that the self is everything — everything proceeds 
from the self.* 


I ruptrdian etal rip 6iA3k 
mkh n3 tUn 1 


o se TttpiT darajiy, Sri-rup mahsiajr, 
riper latS-cBn (Sr hilt sadSy , 
yejen M-rip gala haee, tSlS-cSui pave, 
pkakv iJttan bale adharS dharm (SrS 11 
nod,. Song No 7 

2 bieSr iarijZ deUi sakiua Smt 1 


Smt Aaile SllB rasul, Sim baite iil, 

ami Aaile SmBajamw, SmS Aaitei sap (bbula 1 

atarva maraa dthr lak mar kalAS jadi 

^oni eimle deAAa AAodS anS/Sy I 

VteilrOf B S 1333, Caitra 
In tlic same strain did the Suit poet exclaim— 

None lives but bis life is from mine, and every vnlling soul is obedient 


. j ^ ^ . to my mil , 

And there is no speaker bat tells his tale with my -words, nor any 

seen but sees mtb the sight of mine eye. 

And no silent listener but heats with my hearing, nor any one 
ihat grasps but with my strength and might : 
And m the whole creation there is none save me that speaks or^sres 

Nicholson, TTie Idea of PersBaciay in Sufr-tm, n 2?. 
Cf also Dabulan, Vol. I, Frelimmary Discourses, p. cbm. 
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But we should notice that though love is tlte mam reli- 
gious mode of the Bauls, the element of yoga is in on way 
less important in their Sadhana. The dement of love is 
generally associated with elements of yoga in the Baul sect 
as. It is in Sufi-ism. The modus operandi of the Bauls who 
take to the Sadhana of the 'four moons* is essentially yogic. 
But elements of yoga are resorted to also by the devout 
Bauls as a process of purification and concentration. 

(to) Poet Tagore and the Baul Songs 
The Baul songSj with the ingrained^ spirit of freedom, 
the mystic conception of divinity and love and also with 
the charm of their tune, leadmg the mind to supreme 
renunciation and indifference, had strong influence m the 
evolution of the poetico-religious mind of poet Tagore. 
Tagore says in The Reltgton of Man that in his youth he 
could not harmonise his inner spiritual demands with his 
lelationship with the monotheistic church with which he was 
closely associated,. After a long struggle with the feeling 
diat he was 'using a mask to hide the living face of tnidi,* 
he severed his connection with the church. "About this 
time,” says the poet, "one day I chanced to bear a song 
from a beggar belonging to the Baul sect of Bengal. . . .What 
struck me in this simple song was a religious eiqiression that 
was neither grossly concrete, full of crude details, nor meta- 
physical in its rarefied transcendentalism. At the same tunc 
it was alive with an emotional sincerity It ^oke of an 
yearn in g of the heart for the divine which is in Man 
anA not m the temple, or senptures, in images and symbols. 
The worshipper addresses his songs to Man the ideal . • . 
Again he says,— ‘‘Since then I have often tried ■ to meet 
these people, and sought to understand thm through their 
songs, which are their cmly form of worship. One » mten 

surprised to find in many of diese verses a striking ori^al- 

ily of sentiment and diction j for, at their best, they aic 
spontaneously individual m their eiqpressions."* 

In another place the poet says,— ‘‘Those, who havc^nc 
through my wiitings, know that I have expressed my love 

1 Tht Seltgton of Mm, Oh VII, The Mm of My Htdrt, p. I W- 

Z Til Sthgtoe V Mon, pi HI* 
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towards the Baul songs in many of my vrritings. When I 
was in Silaidaha I would frequently meet these Bauls and I 
had occasion to have discourses with diem. I have fitted the 
tune of the Bauls to many of my songs, and in many other 
songs the tune of the Bauls has consciously or unconsciously 
been mixed up with other musical modes and modifications. 
It will be easily understood from the above that the tune as 
well as the message of the Bauls had at one time absorbed 
my mind as if they were its very element.’*^ 

The conception of the <Man of the heart’, as confessed 
by Tagore himself, deeply stirred his poetic mind even in 
his youth. Tagore, with the Upanisadic background of his 
mind prepared in his early days by bis father as well as 
by the whole environment of his life, naturally tried to 
assimilate the message of the Bauls ivith the Upanisadic 
doctrines. 

We have indicated in the introduction that ^ough all 
his songs and poems Tagore sings of an Infinite l^ng. Who 
IS seddng His self-expression through the whole creative 
process for self-realisadon, — and the best expression of the 
Divine personality is through the human personality, and 
throughout the life-process of man there is going on this 
continual process of love-making between the human and 
the Divine. This human personality and the Divine perso- 
nality, both of which remmn combined in the nature of man, 
are the ’F and the *You’, the 'Lover’ and the ‘Beloved’ 
so much spoken of by poet Tagore in his songs and poems. 
In sin^ng of dus 'F and the 'You* in man, between man and 
the 'Man of the heart’, Tagore has been the greatest of the 
Biuls of Bengal. 


1 Foreword to HSrSnMiii by Tagore 
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CHAPTER VIII 


LEGEND AND HISTORY 

ANOTHER obscure religious cult, that has influenced the 
growth of Bengali literature as also the literature in many 
other modem Indian languages to a considerable extent 
from an early period, is Nathism. As an All-India rdigious 
movement Nathism enjoyed and is sdll enjoying immense 
popularity. The religious and literary history of Nathism 
in Bengal is, therefore, intimately connected with that of 
many other provinces of India as also of the Himalayan 
i^ons like Nepal and Tibet. There are many yogic texts 
in Sanskrit either directly ascribed to the Nath-gurus (mainly 
to Gorakh-nath), or somehow associated with the cult. 
The Nath literature in the vernaculars consists mainly of 
longer narrative poems of the nature of ballads and also 
stray songs. A general survey of the nature and extent of 
Nath literature with pardcular reference to Bengali will be 
found in the Appendix (B) ; a detailed list of Sanskrit and 
Hmdi texts ascribed to Gorakh-nath may be found in die 
IBndi book Nutha-sampradaya by Prof. Hazariprasad Dwivedi.* 

(i) OrtgiR of the Mth Cult 

The problem of the origin and devdopment of the Nath 
cult in India, including the Nath movement of Bengal, is as 
yet shrouded in die mist of legends and myths. From the 
hea^ of traditional accounts it is possible for us only to form 
^ idea of the extent of popularity which the cult enjoyed and 
is stilly enjoying in the soil of India ; but no definite history of 
ife origin and development can be constructed with the data 
that we have at our disposal. We have, however, made it 
«mr on several occasions that the historical study is not our 
primary concern,— we are rather interested in the reUgious 
contmls relating to our literature; but as the mythical and 
senn-historic accounts ivill help us to a great extent to under- 

1 Publbhed bj Hindustani Academy. Allahabad. 1950. 
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Stand the religious nature of the cult, wc propose to make 
here a brief study of them. 

The Nath cult is essentially a yogic cult ; but among the 
innumerable yogic sects of India the cult is characterised as 
the Nath cult due mainly to the fact that its stalwarts gene- 
rally bear the title of ‘Nath’, and the word N3th has been 
dealt with in some of the standard Sanskrit texts as a philo* 
sophic concept for a state of supreme existence. Vanous 
theories are current among scholars as to the nature and 
origm of thb cult. Some take it to be essentially a crypto- 
Buddhist or an esoteric Buddhist cult, which later seceded 
from the Buddhist fold and transformed itself into a ^aivitc 
cult. Others, on the other hand, are of opinion that the 
Nath cult is essentially a iSaivite cult, which, in course of its 
evolution, was assimilated within esoteric Buddhism and it is 
for this reason that we find in it a hotchpotch of esoteric 
Buddhism and yogic l^aivism But before indulging m such 
speculations we should first of all be sure of what the Nath 
cult stands for. The Nath cult seems to represent a particular 
phase of the Siddha cult of India. This Siddha cult is a very 
old religious cult with its main emphasis on a psycho- 
chemical process of yoga, known as the Kayarsadhana 
or the culture of body with a view to making it perfect and 
immutable and thereby attaimng an immortal spiritual life. 

To escape death, as we shall sec, was the central point 
round which grew the details of the Siddha cult, and the 
S^ddhas m, general hold "that death may either be put oft 
ad hbttum by a special course of restrcngthening and revitali^ 
ing the body so as to put it permanently en rapport with the 
world of sense, or be ended definitively by dcmaterialising 
and spiritualising the body, according to prescription, 

It disappears in time in a celestial form from the world o 
sense, and finds its permanent abode in the transcendente 
glory of God.”» This Siddha school seems to be closely 
assn ri a ted with the Indian school of Rasayana and it is son^ 
times held that the Siddha school was originally based on t 


I Vtie, Tht Doctmal Cullim mil Tnilitim ijf At SiUhta hj 
Raman SLtri M A . Ph D . F R A .S.. M R ‘he CM 

ofMa, Sri RamaKrnhnn Centenar) Memorial, Vol. ll, pp 
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theories and practices of the Basayana school:^ This Rasa- 


yana school has been accepted as a school of Indian philo- 
sophy in the Sarva-dariana-saAgraha of Sayana-MSdhava. 
The school is styled there as the Raseivara dariam and the 
doctrines of the school are explained with reference to well- 
known texts on Rasayana. The school is, hotvever, recog- 
nised here as a ^aivite school. Rasayana or alchemy is an 
ancient saence of die pre-Christian origin having immense 
popularity in different parts of the world. In India, however, 
instead of being purely a chemical science, it developed theo- 
lo^cal speculations and already in fairly old medical texts sve 
find references to the view that stddht or perfection can be 
attained by making the body immutable with the help of 
Rasa (f.r., some chemical substance). There is a popular 
tradition that the Siddhas were “a band of death-defying 
theriacal and therapeutic alchemists indebted in all respects to 
Bhoga, a pre-Christian Taoist immigrant from China, who, 
in his methods of keying up the body of impure matter 
through ‘reverberation’ and ‘projection* to the pitch of 
practically cancelling demise, merely sought to promulgate 
the lesser athanasic precqits of Lao-tse, since the vital objec- 
tive of the Tao-Teh-King is the transfiguration of the immor- 
tdised ethereal body into a permanent garment of celestial 
virtue, in order to fit it to associate to eternity with the Tao.”* 
Patafijali, the great exponent of yoga, who flourished 
most probably some time between the second and the sixth 


centi^ A.D.,* says in the Kataafya-pada of his yoga-aphorism 
that ssddhi can be attained even by the application of herb 
nrmcdidne(aafa(ifti).* In the commentary on this aphonsm 
Vyasa and Vheaspati say that this siddhi by refers 

the schools of yogins who attained perfection with the 
^sSyana® We shall presently see that the Rasa 
0 the'Ras3yana school was replaced, in the cult of the 

{iindaiacntal points of similarity between the 
9 and the school of RasSyana, see CSi IX, Sec. V. 

Z ^ I^an Sastri, Lac, at. 

I Phdasa^y by Dr. S N. Dasgupta, Vol. 1. 

‘ aidh^tthl 

raSS}entiy aam'iit ete.lGimm of Vy^ 
g;...-— a«ii>-^*agirg-i)iapaiasii*» tft I mamsyo hi kalaSan mmttsd asttrar 
^antenpabhr aaira.kaiySbhiT upaaVom ras^anam uptnor- 
’tSadeca im-Ss*™* JJjflSjr asltdayati dtaita rS rtatyanopa^ostna I ytOhS 

-“«Jo mamfi, naop,ffogad imrf^arSJl id I Vacaspata 
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i!^2th SiddbsSj by the nectar oozing {ram the moon sitnated 
in the Sahasrgra and the vrhole chemical process vrzs changed 
into a psycho-chemical process of Hatha-yoga. From the 
a^»vc it seems plausible to hold that the siddka mSrga eroheA 
gradually from the ancient school of Rasayana. The theory 
of the Sun and the Moon as expounded by the ^th Sid- 
dhas’ and the principle of bring immortal by dtinldng the 
nectar coring from the Moon are found explained in the 
second Brahmana of the Bfhad-jSbSbpamsal? Of cauttz the 
-Bfhad-jibikipsajat is not one of thore Upan^ads that are 
Tecogaised by scholars to be authentic and &My eeily in 
origin, and ihcrelbre the occurrence of the piindplesoflhe 
Nath cult in this text may not help ns murii in ascerfanuDg 
the exact time when these doctrines s'.erc prevalent j but the 
fact v/ill at least hint at an antiquity of the tradition. What 
t.c can be sure of on this print is that the science of Rasayana 
was acc^ted much prior to the advent of Patanjali by a 
section of yo^ns for the attainment of the immolabjbty of 
the body and for the attainment of many other sirpen^ftra 
powers and that escape from death throng the perf^on 
of body was regarded by there yqgins as the highest 
ment in religious life. As this is esentially the pontion faeo 
also by the Nath Siddhas, die history of the Ngth yogms 
ma y bc traced back to a period prior to Patanjali. 

From the abort discussions it will be dear ^ 
hyimthesis about the posribflity of the Nath trft 
originally an esoteric Buddhist cult arrf^ acedir^ 
Buddhism in course of time to assume a SaivitearrisW^ 
puielv on a misconception of the fundamental na^ « » 
cult. Such a misconception arises ^ irom &e 
some popular traditions current m Eastern 
India, particularly in the ffimalay^ ^ 



up with those or me J3uaua»>. - 

^mh a mixture and confusion & ‘Lr’Sidi 



we 


bv the name ol laninc sjauuuisu*, 

ThS find that in their composite practical nature they 
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legend and history 

contain mainly two dements ; one is the paraphernalia 
of rites and rituals of a heterogeneous nature, which are 
ndther Hindu nor Buddhistic in origin, hut represent a com- 
mon stock of heritage to all the popular rdigious systcnBof 
India ; the other element is the clement of yoga in its various 
forms," which also is a common heritage. We have hinted 
before’^ that at different periods in the history of Indian 
religion these paraphernalia of practices together with the 
various yopc elements got themsdves associated wth the 
difi^rent schools of £Bndu and Buddhist philosophy, giving 
rise to the different esoteric schools. This fact has been 
responsible for so much mixture and confusion among the 
views and practices of these esotenc schools. 

If we are to recognise any fundamental philosophy in the 
Hmdu TSntric systems, we should say that it is the philo- 
sophy of ^iva and ^akti with all ontological and cosmological 
speculations on them ; and we have seen before that all the 
yogic practices of the Tantric Buddhists have also grown vddi 
the fundamental ideology of Praj3a and Upaya, which is 
essentially the same as that of ^iva and ^akti. The tradi- 
tional belief of Hinduism is that l§iva is the original instructor 
of all yoga, — the Tantric Buddhists also believe that Lord 
Buddha, or rather lord Vajra-sattva (or Hevajra, or Heruka). 
who is conceived just as iSiva, is the original instructor of all 
secret yoga. The traditional belief of the NSths is that Sdi- 
nath is the first in the list of the chronology of the IKAs,— 
and all secrets of yoga proceed from him. This Adi-nath 
is none but ^iva of the Hindus,^ and Buddha, in the form of 
the Vajra-sattva, of the Buddhists ; and as a matter oS fact 
we frequently come across the epithets of 'Adi-natha* and 
‘BhQta-natha’ applied to the Vajra-sattva or Hevajra in the 
Buddhist Tanttas as they are frequently applied to Siva 
in the Hindu Tantras. We have also pointed out that some 
of the important Buddhist Tantias are introduced as a 
dialogue betueen the lord and the compasrionate lady just as 
many of the Hindu Tantras are, and according to the literary 
traditions of the NStbs also, we find that Matsyendia-nSth 

t itttiodaction. 

2 QC St^erptw&3n rnUKS imitra iApIS-nSlA 1 

Goft-casilnr Samg/Ss, by Sukur Msbammsd (C U.), p. 397. 
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ioga m thcT™ f Gurus) received the secret of 

oSdZ ^ ^ ‘’“"E disclosed to the 

fn B“ddh.sts has correspondence 

the Nath cult. It is because of the general sumlariUes 
of this nature that Tantnc Buddhism seems alhed to tlie 
other yogio sects The final state of yoga is caHed the Sahaja 
state or Sahaja-samadhi or Sunya-samadhi by theBuddlust 
bahajiyas and this idea is to be met ivith also in the literatilre 
ascribed to the Naths. In the two versions of the ilAu/e-sIre- 
/ffBfro* (antfiorship attributed to Matsyendra-nath) we £nd 
a detailed description of the state of Sahaja ; there it is 
e incd as a state of perfect equilibrium, which tiansccnds 
all our perceptual knowledge with positive and negative 
attributes. In that state of perfect qmetude the yogm 
becomes one ivith the whole universe and realises- a non- 
dual existence. In such a state “He himself is the goddess, 
himself the God, himself the disciple, himself the preceptor ; 
he IS at once the meditation, the meditator and the divinity 
(meditated upon)."® It is very easy to see that this Sahaja is 
the same as the Sahaja described in the Buddhist Tantras 
and the Buddhist Hohas and songs In the vernacular lite- 
rature on the Nath cult we frequently meet with this concqi- 
tion of Sahaja or Sahaja-I§unya, particularly in the old Hindi 
poems ascribed to Gkirahli-nStb and in similar poems 
asenbed to Nath-Siddhas like Carpati, Jalandhar, Gautangl 
and others.® In the Hathayoga-pradlpikS (which is a standard 

1 ^ fTra/o-jnSRo-nirirQiu, edited by Dr. F C. Bagidii, Calcutta Sanitni 
Senes No III. _ " 

2 meyam dMjvafam decah svayam htjah swffpm gamft'I 
sirqyam MySnam svayam dh}SI3 smaam sartatramailsU 

(/Utula, Ajp 26) 

sa oraAmS sa nanscatva sa rutfrai cam'ivarns lathi 11 
SB AaaA isinato deaah sa ea smarha-ianlamh 1 
sa mJalhyo mqjm/Sifo arhonto bu^am evaeall 
saayim dal aayam daah saayam Attah smffamgttruh 1 
aayam dfyanam sattfam dhiis amamsarBeJvanaaahll 

(.«»/«,B.pp. 116-118). 

ViA Dr Bagchi's inttoduction pp 55 So 
3 See GoraKk^binl edited by F D Darthival, Frayag, 1943 See auo tne 
tcvt of the Gjrakh-bodh as quoted by Dr Mohan &iiEb Jn hisivorkM 
Goralcbnath and also similar uteroture of the medieval y^c saints illustrated 
at the end of the same te\t. Also Dr Dharmavira Bb^ti, AddAo-sSAiOB (m 
Hindi), Allahabad, 1955, Ch V , Dr Barthwal, Tasa^rmdha, Banaras, 1947, 
pp 69-75, 
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text on Hatha-yoga) we find that the Buddhist theory of the 
four of 6unya, sfc, 6unya, Ati-sunya, Maha-sQnya 

and Sahaja-sunya' (or Sarva-sunya)^ is associated with the 
four stages of sound produced through yogic practices.® 
Agaiuj the Nath -literature (including the Sanskrit and 
vernacular texts) is sometimes characteihcd by a spirit of 
heterodoxy and criticism similar to that of the Tantric 
Buddhists.® It is found further that in the texts ascribed 
to the Naths holy places of pilgrimage located within the 
human organism are described under several categoiies, 
inz , Plfha, Upaplpta, Efetra, Upakfetra, Sandoha, etc . and 
tins is the custom also with the Buddhist and the Hindu 
Tantras.* As for the technical yoga terminology, it can be 
yitft that they have been common to all the esoteric yogic 
schools. 

The most important thing common to all schools of eso- 
terism is the culture of the body or Kaya-sadhana through the 
processes of Hatha-yoga. We have seen before that though 
Kaya-sadhana vVas not the final aim of the Buddhist and 
the Vaisnava Sahajiyas, the process of Kaya-sadhana was 
regarded in both the sects as an indispensable accessory for 
the realisation of the Sahaja-nature as supreme bliss or 
supreme love. 

The fact of such a similarity and mixluie has been respon- 
sible for the frequent association of the Nath cult with the 
cult of die Tantric Buddhists in myths and legends But 
judging from the literary records and the legends and tradi- 
tions still prevalent among the yogins of the Nath order it 
appears that the Nath cult has grown with a general air of 
Saivism. It is noticeable that not only is there the tradition 
of Mahadeva or ^iva being the original instructor of the cult, 
but that Gorakh-nath, the most renowned and most impor- 
tant yogin of the sect, has firequcntly been identified with 
^iva or dmfied as such. The dmty of the cult, where tradi- 
tional or iconographic record of the deity is available, is 
, found to be ^iva ; the places of pilgrimage of tlic yogins of 

> 1 Vtdetupra, pp 51-53 

2 Vtdt, Halha-yaga-^adipifSi, lyangar's edition (4 70-75). 

3 1 tdt, Gomtn-ilal cd b) Dr Bnrthwal ' 

4 tVe, liaala-jnBna-nirptffa, introduction, p. 57 . 
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this ordcriaregeacrallyof i^aivite imporatance and the temples 
there often contain an image of Siva or the phallic symbol 
of the lord. Again in dress and other accessoiies the Nath 
yo^ns arc depicted just like images of ^iva^ who himself is the 
greatest of yogins. The Siddhas of the Nath cult are some* 
times described in vernacular hteiatuie as fond of intmdicants 
like Stddhi and GSnja just as ^iva is * ‘Van, Vand is the 
peculiar mystic sound of the Nath yogins as it is of Siva 
himself. It is also noticeable that in the VaUSla-emila the 
priests of the Yog! caste of Bengal have been spoTten of 
as rudraja brahnarfa Brahmins deriving their ongm 

from Rudra or Siva), — and as a matter of iact the Yogis of 
Bengal even in the present day speak of themsdves as 
belonging to the Stva-gotra (La, the Siva*lineage).* 

But in spite of all these, the general similarity in tone 
and practice has been responsible for the confused identifica- 
tion of the later Buddhist apostles with the Nfith yogin^ and 
it may be probably for this reason that Matsyendra-nath, 
who is taken to be the first of the human exponents of the 
Nath cult, has been deified in Nqpal as Avalokitcsvaia, and 
even at the present day the Buddhists of that land hold 
anuual procession in honour of the deified Matsyendra-nath. 
It is also perhaps for this reason that Matsyendra-nath is 
identified in Tibetan traditions ivith Lui-pS (or Luyi-pa), 
who is generally taken to be the first among the Buddhnt 
Siddhacaryas.* In the Sanskrit commentary on the Carya- 
song No. 21 we find a quotation of a few lines (compo^ 
in the language similar to that of the Oaiya-songs), wluch 
is ascribed to WKna-nath (commonly accepted as idcnttca 


1 Tor detailed deseripUow of such plans sec Clu 

2 As a tvoScal JiMtaaoe we may cite the follomog descnption 

or the ve«.on of the Gi^i-candrer Sann>^s by Sufcar 

Mebomniad ig^ant dila stdtffitr jfydi 11 

non kuda sidihB bait km tula I 
soon man dbarBrfikal tUht muatla H 
noS man kadi tiaiha datra Kor^ai 
tnukhaluladtletmama^lg^,^^ 431-43Z) 

3 Pi* miroduction to M^tanmatiT Can by ^ If 

4 viL iSucUoa to the BauidI,a-Gan.O-Dohn by MM H P Sastn. 
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with Matsyendra-nath)^ and MM. H P. ^astri, on Ac 
evidence of it went so far as to say that the Nath yogins 
(who, arrnrHing to MM. dlstif, flourished some time before 
the Buddhist Siddhacaryas) also composed Bengali son^ 
exactly in the manner of the songs of the Buddhist Siddha- 
caryas. The hazardous leap involved in the inference of 
MM. ^astri seems to be too long to justify his inference. 
Of course, many Sanskrit texts and Hmdi texts arc ascribed 
to Gorakh-nath, who has even been recogm'sedas the first 
prose-writer in Hindi (or Panjabi),® but we cannot be 
sure that the heap of litetature (either in Sanskrit or verna- 
cular) ascribed to Gorakh are not later texts, embodying 
some of the doctrines of the cult. 

The general sinularity among the esoteric yo^c sects of 
the later Buddhists and the j§aivites seems to be responsible 
also for the tradition that many of the Siddhas or the Nath 
cult, including the most renowned Gorakh-nath, hailed 
from the Buddhist fold as seceders. According to the evi- 
dence of Tarauith the name of Gorakh-nath, when he 
belonged to the Buddhist fold, was Anaflga-vajra. MM. 
^astri says that Buddhist name of Gorakh-nath was 
Ramana-vajra.® It is smd that the Nepalese Buddhists arc 
much ^dspleased with Gorakh-nath and hate him as a sece- 
der.* In die index of the Pag Sam Jon Zftng S. C. Das 
says — ^"Gauraksa — a cowherd, who being initiated into 
Tantric Buddhism became the well known sage Gauraksa, 
whose religious school survives in the yogee sect, who go under 
the designation of Nath.”® Though we are not quite sure of the 
hutory mther of the Naths or of the Buddhist SiddhacaiTas, 
yet a consideration of the general circumstances lead us to 
believe that all these traditions have more confusion for their 

1 kahanti gfou paramJarthiTa bita 1 
kamma kuriAga tatrSikika pita 11 
kamda bikasila kahha najamari 1 
kamala madkuptmti dhoke najamari 1 

Ibxd. p 38. 

2 VideAppIend«(B] In Bengali, however, though we have vernacular 
literature on Goralch-nath there u no vernacular text ascribed to Gorakh- 
n^ , here Uiere u no tradition whatsoever of Goralch-nath being an author 
of Benrah literature at any tune 

3 Yidi introduction to the Bauidlia-Gan-O-DuliS Mhl SastrT, p 16, 

4 tbid 

5 Pag Sam job JZmg, Index, p ix. 
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genesis than liislorical fact« We may note here also the 
queer suggestion about the idcnbfication of Gorakh with 
Srya Asanga, or even with Nagarjuna, the well known 
Buddliist scholar,^ Wlialcver might have been the history 
of the origin and development of the Nath cult and the cult 
of the Buddhist Siddhacaryas, the fact is that hfina-natli, 
Matsyendra>nath,^ Goraksa-nath, Jalandhan and Gauran- 
ginath, who arc the most prominent among the Naths, 
were all included in the hst of the Buddhist Siddhacaryas 
and were sometimes credited with some works on esoteric 
Buddhism, which were translated into Tibetan. 

Dr. B. M. Barua suggests that — ^in the Nathism of Bengal 
as in that of other places, one may trace the recrudescence 
and continuity of the doctrmes and practices of the Ajlvikas, 
who were a factor, as noted before in the religious history 
of Bengal. The pomts of similarity between the Ajivikas 
and the Natlis may^ according to Dr. Barua, briefly be 
noted thus : 

(1) Both sects recognised three supreme Personalities in 
their religious tradition, the AjIvikas ; Nanda-vatsa, Krsa 
SamkrtySyana and Maskann Goiala ; the Naths . Mina-nath, 
Matsycndra>nSth and Goraksa-nath 

(2) Both sects admitted singing and dancmg as tivo 
imp ortant modes of religious expression 

(3) Both sects believed that in order to reach the human 
state a soul must pass through cighty-four hundred thousand 
stages. 

(4) Both aspired after Anania-mSnasa or Sahasrara as 
the highest condition of soul reachable through Hatha-yoga, 
in which Franayama or control of the vital wind is the 


essential feature. 

(5) Both were Catuiangls (Cauraitgis) in the sense that 
their religious life was to stand the lourfold test of asceUcs, 
vtz, parama-tapassita (great privation), parama-lukAata (gieaX 
austerity), parama-jeguedatS (great loathness to wrong-domg), 
and parama-pavtoitlatS (great aloofness from the world) 

1 Vidf Introductory note by Mr Daljit Singh to the Gerakk-miUi m 

Medtanal Hmdu M^sttam of Dr Mohan Stngh (p xny . ^ 

2 In the Tibetan as well as in the Indian tradittons Mina ;nat n 
Marw^ndrSfnath are sometimes hdd*® be differ^^ while aeeordmg to the 

tradition the two are generaUy held identical. 
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In cntidsm of the views of Dr. barua we may say that 
though there may be some important points of similarity in 
some of the views, practices and traditions of the Ajiyikas 
and the Nath Siddhas, there seems to be no similarity in 
their theological speculations. The ^jivikas were indeed 
wandering saints, who would often have recourse to some of 
the important Hatha-yogic practices ; but these Hatha-yog^c 
practices were no monopoly of any particular religious sect ; 
they were and still are important factors in the practical 
aspect of many of the Indian religious systems. It is a 
particular theological system growing round these important 
Hatha-yogic practices that have given a distinctiveness to 
Nathism as a religious sect. The tenets of the Ajivilms are 
not yet clearly known ; but as far as they are blown, they 
do not seem to represent any close resemblance with the 
speculations of the Nath Siddhas. 

The sinularity in the tradition of three supreme personali- 
ties, of which Dr. Barua speaks, is indeed noticeable and 
the tradition of the Tri-nath (three Naths) is still current in 
many parts of East-Bengal and North-Bengal and there are 
still extant religious functions which are generally accom- 
panied by popuhir songs in honour of the Tri-nath. In these 
functions, however, the Tri-nath have frankly become the 
trinity.* About the second point, though we find that 
Goraksa-nith transformed himself through his yogic power 
into a dancing girl and rescued his preceptor from the 
country of Kadall by dancing and singing,— that seems to 
have been a mere trick to enter into the country of women, 
and as such need not be recognised to be any important 
reli^ous mode of the Naths. Of course the episode of the 
captivity of hGna-nath in the land of Kadah and his rescue 
by Goraksa may allegorically be interpreted as the bondage 
of the human soul* through worldly pleasure and its redemp- 

1 The present writer may speak of one function m honour of the Tn-nath 
in some pacts of East-Bengal Ihe function is known as TeiiRSfAer ilfeta (the 
congregation of the three Naths) and u generally held with the inupose of 
prevenUM some family calamity and of gaming pro^enty for the family or 
for an mdnndual In the function, hoivever, the thie^ NSths are confusedly 
wnhfied vdth the trinity, air , Brahma, Visnu and Siva and three {dpes of 
Mn;^re_«^fcred to them, which arc then smoked In the songs, hoivever,' 
toe Iti-nath u regarded, as one dcit\. 

2 There being the Upanuadic analogy between the fish (nlna) and the 
human soul. 
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tion through jpracuces of yoga, and in that case the dancing 
and singjng of Gforafaam the form of the dancing girl way 
Ik held inyortant ns religious method i but from a study 
of the fundamental tenets or the yogic practices of the Naths 
It does not seem to be the fact that dancing and singing 
were any important method of religious expression wdi the 
Nath yogins. Many Kanphat yogins are, however, found 
begging from door to door singing songs,— but this ringing 
seems to be simply the profession of a beggar,— and nothing 
more. About tlic third point we may note that the number 
eighty-four, as we shall presently see, was held to be a mystic 
number not only by the Naths, but by various other schools 
and we find enough of it in popular literature, both Sanskrit 
and vernacular. The fourdi and fifth points are notcivorthy 
inasmuch as the Ajivikas like the Naths were wandering 
yogins who emphasised processes of Hatba-yoga and were 
also great ascetics. 


(li) Traditions qf the eight^our Siddhas and the mnt 
J/aths 

All yogins, who have attained perfbetion in the pracUce 
of yoga, were honoured witli the general epithet of Siddha, 
or Siddha (as in the vernacular). The Buddhist Sahajiya 
yogins of much rcnmvn arc commonly knoivn as the 
SiddhEcaryas and the apostles among the Nath yogins 
arc also called Siddhas , it is for this reason that there 
has been a popular confusion of tlie Buddhist SiddhScaryas 
and the Nath yogins in the chronology of the Siddhas. 
Through such a confused amalgamation has arisen the 
tradition of the eighty-four Siddhas In the lists available 
we shall find that some of the Buddlust SiddhScSryas and 
Nath yogins have been included indiscriminately. This 
tradition of the eighty-four Siddhas is very important mas- 
much as the tradition is found frequently mentioned in 
the vernacular liteiaturc of different penods. In the Varna- 
ratqS-karid we find a list of the eighty-four Siddhas, where 


1 MS preserved m the A S.B No 4834 , the author Kavi*(eIehaxicSrya 
Tvotirifvera vras a court-poet of King Hnri-iiinba Deva ofMitbilo. who 
reigned from 1300-1321 AD Vide introduction to the Bmidta-CSn-O-DeAS 
by MMi Saitri, p. 35. 
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the names of seventy>six Siddhas really occur.^ In the first 
chapter of the Hathayogii-pradipikS we find a list of yo^ns, 
who are called the hibha-siddhas.^ We find here many d 
the imjportant names common with those found in the list 
given m the Vtmia-ratia-hara. This tradition of the eighty* 
lohr Siddhas is very popular in Ubetan Buddiusm also. 
Albert Gruenwedel has given the ihll list of these eighty*fi)ur 
mddhas from data available from the Tibetan sources.’ 
This list of the Siddhas has also been discovered in Java 

1 The list gives the nsmes as follovs ‘—(a) hlina-nSth, {2} Goiahsa-natb, 
(3) Caurangl-nSth, (4) Cimari-oath, (5) TanU-pa, (6) Hah-pa, (7) Kedari- 
' (8)Dhohga-pa, (9)Dan-pa, (tO)Vini-pa, {ll)KapaU, (I2)Kamir>, 
Kanha, (14) KasaUiala, (IS) MeUiala, (16) Unmana, (17) Kandali,(tR) 

alandhani, {20)Tohgi, (21) Mavaha, (22) NagSijuna, (23) 

ifaisala, (25) Aati, (26) Campalca, (27) Dhcntasa, (26) Bhtiin- 
(29)BaliaIi,(30)TajI, (SDCatpatl, (32)fihai3e, (S3) Candana, (34) 
i> (35) Karavat, (36) Dharma-papatahga, (37) Bh^ta, (38) Fatah- 
Mw^ra, (39)Falihiha, (40)Bfaanu, (41) Mina, (42)Nirdaya, (43)Savarai 
(^)Saati,(4S)Bhartrhas^ (tf)BhisanB, (47)Bhati, (48) Gagm.pa, (49) 




frAm,’'(K) Brata,' '(6?) Ni^^7('M/®tala, 


pl l^Gawnda, (72) BUma, (73) Bhairava, (74) Bhadia, (75) Bhamari, 

2 The Uit indndes the names of the fallosnng Siddhas '—Adi-natba, 
Hatsyendta, Saban, Ananda-bhauava, Catua&g!, Mtna, Goralisa, Viiu* 


ISiMi 
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mmimt!ijaUft>ahisai^ndS}t,'Vo\ II, pp 136-137), Kantbadi, Koran- 
waa, Sutananda, Siddhaj^, Carpati, Kinen, Nityanatba, NiraEjana, 
Mpal!,Bin^aatba, Kika-candiivara, Abvaya (Maya ’), Allama, Prabhu- 
deva,Ghoda-coli, T^tini, Bbanuki, Naradeva, Khandakapabka and othen. 

/5^^ga-pradt4ita, Cb 1 , verses (5-9) (lyangoi's edition) 

_ 3 The list available thniiigh the Tibetan sonrccs IS as ibllom —(1) l.Ohi- 
pa (Mabyendia or l^tsyantM). (2) Li!i-jA, (3) VirH-pa, (4) Dombi Hem- 
Ui (5) Sahara (or Saban), (6) Saiaba (or Rhbula-bhadra), (7) Kahkab, 
w)J™»J«VajrapSda),(9)GoralaB, (10) CBurBngi,(ll)Vina,(12)55ntt 
I™, “S'™** Sinn), (13) Tanb, (14) Carman (or (^rmara), (15) Ehadga, 
(16) NagSnuna, (17) Krsna-tiil (or Kinba-p^, K^pa, Kmana), (18) 
(Eanari, (or Sryadeva), (19) Sthagana (or Thagana), (20) Nada-pa 
(21) SabiiS (or Sigala-pada), (22) Tilo-pa (or TailiU- 
Iwa), (23) Chatta, (24) Bbadra (or Bhade), (25) DviUiandi (oi DoUiandi), 
Sr, X?‘i'"'.X®PT«d»l* Kada-pada (or Kala), (28) Dhovi (or Dhbm- 

““Ji (29) Kahkana, (30) Kambala (or Kaman), (31) Te^ (or Damgi), (32) 
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and has been published by Van Manen from Holland.^ 
The tradidon is very popular also in the SouA.^ 

We arc not, however, prepared to give any historical 
credit to the list of these dghty-four Siddhas or even to the 
tradition of the eighty-four Siddhas. If we just examine the 
lists of these eighty-four Siddhas it will appear that they 
arc anomalous lists containing names of many Buddhist 
Siddhacaryas who flourished during some time near about 
the tenth to the tivclfth century A D , and within the hst of 
these Buddhist Siddhacaryas the name of the most reputed 
Naths have been incorporated for reasons discussed before. 
This tradition of the cigbty-ibur Siddhas is occasionally 
referred to in the Nath literature of Bengal as wdl as in the 
Santa literature and Sufi literature of Western and Northern 
India.^ It has been nghdy held by some scholars thattMs 
number eighty-lbur is rather a mystic than a historical 
number, and for ourselves we have sufficient reason to be 
convinced of the purely mystic nature of tins number. The 
significant mention of this number eighty-four is found in 
the belief of the Ajivikas, who held that soul must pass 


through eighty-four hundred thousand stages before attain- 
ing the human state* In the MattrSyanl UpanifOt w find 
mention of eighty-four thousand states of birth® In some 
of the Tantras and Puranas also we find reference to foe 
eighty-four lacs of yonu or birth in different states The 
(or Kahaiha), {68J Kala-kala, (69) Kantbadi (or Panlah), (70) Dhduli 
(or Daudi), (71) Udhah (or Uddi>a), (72) KapMa. (73) Kila, 

(' ..l.., SabWa), (76) NSga-bodhi, (77) 

. (BO) Kokilafor Kobli), 

_ _ _ Samuda). (84)Bha1i^ 

'ViA| lafrafariiM to ihe 'jSwfl-SaraiflbyDr. Shahi- 

du" ■ ’ 


didlab/ pp 3-4, AtljBna (an article Caurati SiM 
‘'^1 »» 

i ofthe Siddhas is said nor to be m^y 

Tour, but eighty-four miUioa, aud that shows tbat the mystic number berame 
mythical, at least so far as the vernacular poets were oonMrnrf 
Tie Vijid: rf'KtAtr by Ahmad Shah, iSiLhl, No 257, p 209 
4 JOlgia-mlSja, Vol, I, p 54 

m the city of Yama in which the <»nvic^ are doomed 
Cf emata dhanoar Iwrala eSfoAelcjtlnjanl 
ceorSit hu^ajam ta ptU ifftdHtan 11 
^il}a‘lfur9nai T'tkS^pSvcnaf p» 5Z. 
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number of Ac Buddhist ihmmakhmdas Pharma.' 

skandha or branches of doctrines, division of the dkarm or 
scripture) is <dghty.four, or rather eighty-four feousand. 

It has been said in the Pali text Gadidha-vadisa that thtw 
scholars, who wiU write commentaries, notes etc. on the 
Pali texts containing the eighty-four thousand dhmm^ 
Idumdet, OF will cause others to write such works, wril 
gather immense merit equal to the merit derived build- 
ing dghty^four thousand shrines, constructing mghty-four 
- iixiages of Buddhsw, establishing eighty* our 
thousand monasteries. It has fiirthcr been said diat he, who 

mala.!, a good collection of the sayings of Buddha, tffcau^ 
others to do it, and who scribes, or causes to be scribed ^ 
sayings of Buddha in the form of a manuscript,^ and vmo 
g^ves or causes others to give materials for preparing such a 
manuscript and to preserve it, will amass immci« vime 
equal to that, which is gathered by building eighty-four 
thousand riirines and erecting eighty-four thousand monas- 
teries.t Statements of similar nature arc also found in lat« 
Buddhistic texts.* In the Pali text AnSgatorvadua we find 
that when Maitreya, the future Buddha, will renounce the 
world, moved by universal compassion, ei^ty-four thousand 
fiiends, kinsmen and princesses will follow him, and «ghpr- 
ibur thousand Brahmins, versed in the Vedas, will also 
accompany him. The mystic nature of the number dghty- 
four will also appear irom the fact that the commonly 
accepted number of the yojpc postures (arono) is said to be 
cigbty-four iu the Yogic and Tantric texts ; and it has some- 
times been held that the number of the yogic postures are 
dghty-four million because of the feet that the number of the 
di&rent stages m the evolution of a creature is eighty-four 
million, *-;-and of these eighty-four milhon only eighty-four 
are prominent, and so they are described in detail. As a 
matter- of iwt, we do not find even these eighty-four iirumr 
described anywhere, only a feiv of them bring described in 
the Yogic and Tantric literature. We may also note that 

1 GmSarvamsa, (Jast Chapter). 

2 Guiia4i&T0tida"w5haa p 41- pp 76-77* In this connection see also 

mrMwe/W-VJM FFS-.I— Xfa-1 “VT TJJ 
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sometimes the number of the beads in the rosary of a 
Kanphat yogxn is also eighty>four In the Skanda-putana 
we have detailed description of the eighty-four iioa-ltngas (<.r< 
phallic symbols of lord ^iva) m eighty-four consecutive 
chapters.^ All these taken together will convince one of 
the mystic nature of the number eighty-four, and this 
will justify the doubt about the historical nature of the 
tradition of the eighty-four Siddhas. 

Side by side with the tradition of the eighty-four Siddhas 
we find the tradition of the nine Naths * In the ceremonies 
on the occasion of the initiation into the order of Kanphat 
yogins there is the custom of worshipping the nine Naths 
and the eighty-fbur Siddhas.^ But even in this tradition of 
the nine NSths, there is no agreement amopg the lists, and 
all sorts of mythical accounts are found concerning them* 
In the Sodaia^tyatantra quoted in the GoraksiMiddhtater 
sadigtaha we find mention of the mne Naths who are said to 
have preached the Tantras in the different ages. In flic 
Tantra-mahwiuwa (quoted in the same text) eight Naths 
are said to be residing in the eight directions and one in the 
centre. These Naths arc Goraksa-nath in the east (residing 
in the forest of Jagannatha ^), Jalandhara in the northern 
region (Uttara-patha, in a forest near Jvala-mukhI ’). 
Nagaijuna (in a forest near Godfivarl in the south ?)i 
Dattatrcya in the west (to the west of the nvCT S^^tl y, 
Devadatta in the Souto-West, Jada Bharafa in the Noiw 
West, AdinSth in the land of Kuruksetra in the Midlanfl 
and Matsyendra-nath in the South-East in a land near me 
sea-coast.* We notice further that the Kapalika-school wa 
introduced by the NSths and there are twelve pewonaUUW, 
to whom was revealed the truth of this school. They are, 


1 Skan^pmnna, Avantya-ttapda, CataraltU-hnga-mZkWmya 

2 ‘The 8wty*four yogsniSj the fmy-t\vo heroes^ the fix aacetiOi tne wg ^ 
four Siddhas, the nine Naths, paid homage (to Nanak)*— 

Ambanka crossed the water txatcaie ,'—PmtgyTtc »f Aiiiordas,Tm pPi 

y. 700 

- 4 PP («.«). Note that the ninth N&h 

in the w not described. 
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ESla,'VaikS]ika, Karila, Vika^, Mal^- 
J^^a^Aairava^nilth, VatuSca, Bhuta-nath, \%aF]iSiii and 
-Sii-bnda. 'Agdo, twelve aie the aposdes, who are said to be 
he firaodm of the colt l,mSrga-pmcrtda)r-ibBf atel^gar- 
m Jadapbiiaraia, Haiiscandra, Satya-nSth, Bhima-iiath, 
.Gotai^, Chupata, Avadya, Vaiiagya, KanthSdhari, jSlm* 
dlpa am Malaj^ona.^ In another we find the following 
naines ^ the nine Naths ; Gorak$a>natb, Matsjtendia^iath, 
'Oai|i^,pt|nafo, Mafigala>idlth, Ghugo^iathj Gopi>natht EtSpa* 
'^fh,8^tl4£thandCamba>nSth.' These Naths are believed 
*0 iMlinuDortal demands and preachers of the sect for all 
and itis also believed ^t they are still living in the 
wmahyan region; sometimes they are regarded as the 
guardian ajonts of the Smalayan peaks.* 

1 ^sra-tiMn^gataedktlw &rsiss-ndiffia>tMag|Oi>lis. 
f'^T^Upnitif^PaldibfU.Taaflt, pp. IMS, Vol. 1, tefaKd ta 
136, In ewtbet lilt ggib muy of the sine Natte are identified 
god], ’Choi (1} Othicfan Xdi-nathn (Lord of Lonb) b 
"iSW 8^ (2) ShdniOin (Lwd of the Amur Shaft) with Kfipa 
w ]Uniacasfin;(3) Sutoa-nithafLmlafGntifieitionjmUiVi^, (4) 
tohnnnH nniain Chord of Wonfii^ Immortality*) w^HammAia or 
i (5) OajabaK CajalEansha-nitha (Lord of the Elqihant’s itiengih 
5*^1 i^Gi?efa CtJa-hiBa; (6) Pnji-nith, ortIdai-iiitha(Lotd 

m tte reople*)mthP3rvati;(7) Mayi'Orpl Ma^endia-nida, Q^of 
?[™|«iiBia, (B) Gathqnnde Ricayikan (*), or Naranthar, »mhhnjaiti 
W wto t^aaUB j (9) J^aimflpa or maUi Siddh’ 'Gannsjwenitha, 
Almoit a sndlarlBt of the nme Wuhi 


' -Ml. ^ 'Wi “ n™ " fiillews !— OflflSti-naft, Saditob 

? r* ’^ i Oaiholi, Otjana (Gajfinana 7),HB>nmanj AcdeSvar, Ga^iati; 
MjwoijSjiyajIaiwtiEiem, Mahadeo; Sanduuiath, Biahma; O^ji 
'“•jw^jagannath ; MayiiSpI Mataya. IHi, p. 137, 
a utiiie riin.inmwa.*.,4»ffjji referred to bdhre, we find an account of 


titm i-Hr: * raerreo to neiore, we non an accoow w 

tg' facw alion of the rune Katsyanai aithenmelBthi. Here, hoirerer, 
S^wUn^natianieeinstohavesun riot, H b said that towards the end 
the earth was heavy with im, and theattes&mof 
5™“e^uaI.otd Sovereuu, was drawn to the fact. Moved to pity the 

at once sent sage MtadatoBadarikaltaina, where the idneNi^fanas 
)of the name ofEavMiaifiyai^Kata' 


(who wm the sons of Rsabha-rija) of the name of Kavi-niiiyana, 
vm®Sf^>A“‘’”‘l*Nto,PrabaddhsNae, AvbhotrilBP, P^ipS- 
and DnnmteNav where holdhirdiiaoiions 
infimatedto thelfirayanasthe will of the lord, 


afin^’TT niiayanai come itownto thewodd to preacn tne secreti 

“ ***!* I***! Bwyheliberatod. TheNSrmmnaswentto 
»jgp»stohowto carry oat tuwillaflotd 
aoouiiwded by the Nariyanas, west to Krilaa torecrive 
ttom dm lard, and with Hb bistsnctioiB the nine Narayasai 

Oridid, 
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- In this connection, wc may take note of the different 
accounts given of the Nathgurus The Marathi tradition 
be illustrated thus^ : 


si 

1 

Adi-natba 

1 


Uma 

Matsyendra 

: — 1 , 

Jalandhara-nalha ' 

Goralcsa-natha Ceurah^- 
I natha 

' ^ 1 

- «ini-flatha Caipati-natha 

(Gahmi-nfitha) 

1 

Kanlpha* 

nataa 

1 

I 

MainSvati 
(Mother of Copl- 
and) 

C 

- Nivrtti-natha 
. 1 



. - i 

1 1 

JBSneivara Sopana-deva 

Muk4-bai. 




According to the chronology rf Bahina Bai Adi-nathk (&va} 
taught the secrets of Yoga to FSrvati and Matsyendra 
managed to hear them ; Matsyendra taught them to Goraldi- 
nath, he to Gahini, Gahini to Nivrtti-nath, he to JSanefc 
vara, he to Saccidananda and further to Vilvambhare, he 
to RSghava (Caitanya), he to Knsava-caitanya, and Kesava 
to BavSji Caitanya, he to Tokoba (TukarSma) and Tokoba 
•to Bahina Bal (1700 AD),* Another chronology runsthus • 

&va 

uile' (Second of the nmeNStbw. roanderortbe'AiiuAa 
' I of the 9 yogias ) ‘ ' 

Rudragan 

‘ Jalandhar 

(who Vras an evil ipint, restored to reason and initiBted},^ 


Matsyendra 


dian ( 


JBhartLnatha 
(Bairjga, son of R^a Bhoja 


JalaodBan (Pa) 

. 


Kanipa 

I 

Siddha-sahgati 


Gorakha'^tha Pangal (Rewal) Nimi-ngtfaa Pirasnathpiv 

Sivotoia J 

*■ I" ' 

Sons of Matsyendra (both Jamas) 

1 FiA, Stt-jnSaelmra-ettntra by Mr PhnsSrakora, pp 60-70. 

2 Briggs, he, at. 
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Various lists of the nine Naihs are found also in the 
literature of the Santa poets. It will be easy to see from the 
above that as no strictly historical importance can be 
attached to the hsts of the eighty-four Siddhas so also no 
historical importance can be attached to these chronologies 
of the Nath-gurus. 

According to the accounts found in Bengali, MSna-nath 
or Matsyendra-nith (the two being held identical according 
to the Bengali tracBtion) and Jalandhari-pa (more commonly 
Imotvn as the Hadi-siddha) were the direct disciples of 
Adi-nath or ^iva ; Gorakh-nath was the disciple of Mina- 
nath and queen Mayanamati (mother of Gopi-cand) was 
the disciple of Gora^-i^th ; Eanhu-pa or Kanu-pa was 
the disciple of jElandhar!-pa or Hldi-siddha,^ who also 
initiated King Gopl-cand to the yogic order. Kanu-pa 
had bis disciple Bail Bhadai. Many of the Nath Siddhas 
are referred to also in the Dharmormangala literature. 
Sahadeva Cakravarti, as we shall see, made a regular mixture 
of the legends of the N&th literature and the Dharma 
literature In many other texts of the Dharma literature 
we find the prominent Nath Siddhas and also other sages 
descending on earth, along with the various gods, on the 
occasion of some ritualistic and sacrificial ceremonies held 
in hcmour of the Dharma-thakura. In the Dhamarpuja~ 
vidhina we find the custom of worshipping many of these 
Nath Siddhas along with some gods, goddesses and demi- 
gods of the Dhaimites.3 The most prominent names, which 
we come across in the legends of the N2th literature of 
Bengal, are (1) hfina-nath, (2) Gorakh-nath, (3) Jalandhari- 
pa, (4) Kanu-pl, (5) Mamamatl and (6) Gopl-cand. 
Various are the leg^dary and mythical accounts that have 
grown round the names of these personalities in Nepal, 
Tibet, Bengal and in various other provinces of India. 
Wc need not enter into the details of these legends or 

1 laetyadi prlka/Ue^Sila kar-gaurl I 
mfiM-naffl hSdtbhSt kanmta eSian II 
mtna-nBl/ur rSian t an jalt goraUsi ( 
aBAphir scoTl Lore ISnS^Sjojai U 

o ni - . Garelfe’BijaTa, p 10, 

2 Dliamtt-pttja-mdhSna,p 133. 
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CHAmn K 

THE RELIGION OF THE NATH SIDDHAS 

The religious views of the Nath Siddhas are as much, 
obscured by the msufficieacy and anomaly of accounts as is 
the history of the whole cult. The distinctive features of 
their yogic practices as also the theories behind them are not 
found Ciiplained systematically in any of the Sanskrit or 
non-Sansbit texts, associated with the cult somehow or other. 
The Sanskrit texts are mainly texts on Hatha>yoga in general 
and the vernacular texts are generally poetical texts on 
Iqiends and myths. The method of treatment of the present 
writer has, therefore, been to analyse and examine all die 
available data and to give a systematic expostion of them 
so as to give a general idea about the nature of the cult. 

(t) Gimal Air of SuptriwUmlim 

The general religious nature of Nathism is characterised 
by a wide-spread bebef in occult power attained through 
the practice of yoga. All the legends are permeated through 
and through with a spirit of supematuralism more in (he 
form of the &play of magical feats and sorcery by the 
Siddhas than in the form of occasional interference firom 
the gods and goddesses, or any other supernatural being. 
Occultism is an inseparable ingredient of popular religious 
consciousness, — nay, it is often the salt of popular religious 
belief. In the history of Indian religion occultism is 
associated with religious behefi and practices from the 
of ' the Atheroaoedtt, and henceforth it is associated with 
all 'esoteric religious systems in the Hindu, Buddhist and 
other religious schools. In Psli literature we find occasional 
reference to the belief in the IdM (i.e., tddlu} or occult 
powers attainable through religious practices. We find 
frequent reference to the ten supematifral powers (iaia-ieb) 
and also to the six supernatural foenltitt (xMpiS) which are 
attainable by a Buddhist adept. Patafijali, the great pro- 
pounder of yoga, who dealt primarily with the psychological 
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aspect of yoga, also devoted a full chapter of the Toga-sStra 
to the dlifercnt kinds of supernatural powers {vibhilts) 
attainable through concentration of nund on dificrcnt objects 
or on different centres of the body. The eight supernatural 


faculties, viz,, AntmS (the power of becoming as small as an 
atom), MahmS (the power of becoming big), lagAimi (the 
power of assuming excessive lightness at will), GanmS (the 
power of becoming as heavy as one likes), PrSpti (the power 
of obtaim'ng everything at well), ’ PrakSmya (the power of 
obtaining all objects of pleasure at will), Jitlva (the power of 
obtaining supremacy over everything) and Vaiitva (the power 
of subduing, fasdnating or bewitching) are well known m 
the school of yoga * It is held that through the practices 
of Hatha-yoga “the gross body begins' to acquire somethiiig 
of the natuic of the subtle body and to possess something 
oir its relations with the life-energy , that becomes a greater 
fierce more powerfully felt and' yet capable of a lighter and 
freer and more resolvable physical actions, powers which 
culminate in the Hathayogic itddhts or extraordinary powers 
of garimS, mahmS, anmS and laghma"* These powew 
are generally known as the eight powers of lord Siva himseii, 


who 18 the lord of yoga 

' The Nath Siddhas (including Mayanamati, who too ivas 
versed in the mystic knowledge of yoga) displayed throughout 
dtese eight supernatural powers Thus we tod m 
GtomifC-W that wh® ^iva granted the boim'toaprm^ 
that ihe should get Goralfa as her husband, theg^tYo^ 
Gorakh, assumed the form of a child of 
the princess and expressed the dcsira of 
The pnnccss got offended and msisted on bamg 

but gave her his old patched and rag^d 

would, he assured,. give her a son. She j. ^ 

vrords of Gorakh came to be true. After that 
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by the shadow of the Siddha falling below ; ,he got ofihsded 
and sent his pair of wooden sandals to go up and Bind the 
airogant Siddha down and the order td Gorakh was 
instantaneously earned out. Again, when Gorakh resolved to 
'enter into coilntry of Kadali m the guise. of a. Brahmin 
in order to rescue his Guru, he sent Langa and'Mahii-langa 
(tivo attendants on Gorakh) to Visva-karma asking the 
latter to supply him at once with a golden sacred thread, 
a pair of golden ear-rings, golden frontal marks, golden 
unArella, stick, etc , and everything was readily and most 
obediently supplied by Visva-karma. When Gorakh again 
demanded for the neceaaries for assuming the form of a 
daucmg girl, Visva-karmi supplied him with all golden 
articles at once. The Naths seldom walked on earth, they 
moved in the air and would traverse hundreds of miles 
within the twinkle of an eye. To remove the illusion of 
Guru hfina-nath and to recover him to his sense, Gorakh- 
rath displayed vanous yogic powers before the Gnrn. He 
first spht into two Binduk-nSth (who was bom to Mina- 
nath in Kadali), then wadied his (Bmduk-nath’s) body in 
Ae manner of a washerman and dried it up in the sun,-! 
and then revived him once more just by ie fillip of his 
fingers. Mayanamafl and her preceptor Hadi-siddha dis- 
played magical powers at every step m ail the veraom of the 
story of Gopi-iSnd They could know everything by their 
ihjiim (t.s„ meditaUon) or tnahi-jUm (great mystic 
knowledge) and could do anytlnng and cverythmg they iked 
irith the help of a mere Hahkira (re, the sound of the 
mystic syllable W) or such other Tantric mystic syllables’ 
At the time of Mayanamatfs initiation by Gorakh in her 
childhood, Gorakh made a full grown banian tree from 
its seed within the time of twelve Bandar* Again, twelve 
crores of Yogins with thirteen crores of disciples, who assem- 
bled on the occasion of Mayana’s initiation, and whose 
assemblage occupied the space that could be traversed in 
six months, could be served with the nee that .was cooked 


1 In the Riragpiir semoB of the story we ehays find that Hidipl or 
Mayanimatt did ewrythmg by themutlcims oriB*lBii;(»*/fflrtere. 
®®'‘«w,repraeiitithc arattenng oftheayiticsyllablo, 

Z One DurKlo » approximate to 24 iomuta. 
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ofpaddy.~and yet after aft had eaten 

feft »»« 

Of Hadi-siddhS we find that he makes 
ear^ti^of the sunand the moon, and lord Indra himself 
fans him; he cooks his food in the moon and eats his food 
on the back of the tortoise, — and goddess Laksml-henelf 
prepares food for him. The five daughters of India remove 
aeieayaonwhichhe takes his food and Suvacani* supplies 
him with betel-nut, the NSga-girls of Netheriand piepare 
his tobacco-p^ and Mcghanal, sonofYatna, comes forward 
to seive him with a fan. He walks with his golden sandals 
and if he gets hold of Yama he beats him severely.* Before 
Gopl-cand agreed to accept Hadi-siddhi as his Guru, 
he (Gopi-eSnd) wanted to be convinced of the yogic 
powers of the latter. In one of the versions of the sopg we 
find that at the challenge of the king, the Siddha at once 
gbt wady, rolled thrice on the ground and got his body 
pasted with eighty znaunds of dust,— made the rope round 
his loins with eighty maunds of jute, put on a cap made of 
e^hty four maunds of iron, held in hand an iron sdek 


weighing eighty three maunds, and put on a pair of iron 
sandals wdghing eighty two maunds. The Hadi got ready 
and came out of his cell and drank water with twenty two 
maunds of pea. He stretched his hands which reached the 
sky hbove ; he stretched his legs which reached the netheriand 
below ; the hairs of his body stood like palm trees and the 
cap on his head reached the moimtain Kailasa. When the 
Hadi SiddfaE began to move, mother earth began to quale 
with cracking sound ; when the Hadi stood up his head 
struck against heaven above ; when he began to move with 
a broom, a broken spade, a basket to carry rubbish, and 
an earthen water jar on head, he crossed fortytwo ffroles* 
in one single step, and wherever he placed his feet, the footr 
prints made large tanks. When he amved at the port of 
EUiIifika, he first made a HuMSra for broom, and innu< 


1 Gqpl'Otiiirer PSmeSlt (C.U), p 344. 

2 indigenous demi-goddess of Bengal 

3 GejK-cpmrer Gin, Buj^ Khanda, (G U ), p 61 

4 A Ara/a is a little more tban hvo tniies. 
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ner&ble brooms poured down from above and began to 
cleanse the market automatically ; then he made another* 
IhMwa for baskets and innumerable baskets began to 
remove rubbish automatically; when he made HumkSra 
for ,the spade, innumerable spades began to scrape the. 
ground automatically; similarly innumerable 'earthen jars 
began to pour down water. Hsdipa then went to the house 
of Mayani. and asked from her something to eat. Mayana 
asked him to take his bath and then to take meal. Hadipa 
went to the river to bathe, released m the river a piece of 
torn doth \rith twelve knots and thereby the water was 
drie^ up ; the merchants in their stranded boats began to 
weq> ; fish, shark, dolphin, crocodile — all began to cry 
in the dry bed of the river ; HadipS took pity on them, 
pressed the piece of cloth with twelve knots and the river 
became once more overfiooded with water. He then entered 
the coconut'garden of the king and sat on his yogic posture 
and all coconuts dropped down before him ; he spilt them up 
with his nail, drank water and ate up the nut and the 
coconuts returned to the trees and remained hanging just as 
before. By that time Mayana finished her cooking and 
invited HadipS, to take meal ; the meal prepared was taken 
by the Hadi all at once,— >but that could not appease his 
hunger. He then took seven bags of dried paddy, three 
bags of salted onion and swallowed the whole thing with 
twenty-two jars of water.* Similar other magical feats were 
ihsplayed by the Hadi as proof of his yogic power. He cut 
a man into two and revived him at will within the twinkle 
of an eye ; he transferred the head of queen Aduna to the 
trunk of queen FadunS and mee versa and again set every- 
think right. When he was buried under the stable, he tore 
off all his bondage of rope and ebam by means of a single 
Huikftara ; the cham of hand became transformed into a 
rosary of beads ; the heavy stone on his chest became 
thc^ outer garment of yoga {yoga-fiatta ) ; the rope with 
which he was bound became the rope of his loins ; and 
the grave was transformed into an under-ground cave 

1 Gopi~ciindnr GSn, BmhVM Khmda (C.U ), pp. 80-85. 

Cf also Gc^veandm Samuils, pp. 440-441. 
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where Hadi remained absorbed in his yoga-meditation.’’^ 
These arc some of the types of magical powers displayed 
by the Siddhas, mainly by Gorakh, Hadipa and Mayana* 
mati. We need not multiply instances. Similar legends of 
magical powers displayed by the Nath Siddhas are found 
abundantly also in the Nath literature of other vernaculars 
This curious blending of supematuralism and occultism 
with the most realistic description of the story and the keen 
human interest involved in the pathos of the great renuncia- 
tion of a young king hke Gopl-candra, has infused Nath 
literature with a peculiar liteary charm 

In the literary field, at least so far as Bengali literature 
is concerned, this emphasis on occultism in the Nath litera- 
ture sharply makes it distinct from the literature belonging 
to «iTwi1ar esoteric schools, we mean the literature of the 
Buddhist Sahajiyas, the Vaisnava SahajiySs, the Bank and 
such other schools of Bengal. We have seen before how a 


spirit of revolt agamst occultism and outward show of aus^ 
practices characterises the htmaturc of the dificrent Sahwa 
sects including the literature of the Sufi poets Very frc' 
qiiently and severely did Kabir criticise the sect of the 
Gorakh-yogins in his poems, so have ako his follwvers 
including Nanak, the Sikh prophet. 

Judging from the religious point of riew such occultism 
represents only the popularly adumbrated superficial feature 
of Nathism. It is not also a fact that such display of super- 
natural power characterises aU literature belonging to the 
Nath cult. In some of the Hindi texts on Gorakh a^ 
Matsyendra and in some texts of Hindi htcrature ascribed 
to Gorakh-nath we find the same spirit of heterodoxy « » 
found in the Sahajiya hteiature, and there the Naths few 
joined with the Sahajiyas in thar spirit of criticisim Tiic 
oerusal of an early Hindi text hke the Gorakh-hodh or ^raUi- 
LbI will tempt one to believe that there is no difibrmcc 
between Nathism and the various other Sahajiya cults in thmr 
religious attitude The other fragments of literature «rabcd 
tn ^rakh and to Garpata (who ako has been mcluded m 
the list of the Siddlias and is iveU-known in Hindi and Pnqjabi 
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Nath literature as a great Siddha of the Nath Sect) will lead 
once to the same conclusion,^ In the Sanskrit texts on yoga, 
which are ascribed to the authorship of Gorakh-nath, or are 
traditionally associated with the name of Gorakh and are 
believed to represent the religious views and practices of the 
Nath-yogins, we often find criticism levelled against other 
orthodox rehgious systems from the stand-point of yoga. We 
may for instance refer to the GoTakfa-siddhsnta-saihgrttha^ 
where we find many orthodox schools severely criticised 
from the point of view of yoga and there the supremacy of 
the yoga-school has been established with help of the texts 
belonging to various yogic schools.* In the sixth chapter 
of the Siddha-siddhSnta-paddhati we find description of the 
realyogin, and in the fifth chapter of the Goraksa-samhUS 
we find an elaborate description of the final state of yoga. 
From these descriptions it will appear that the state of 
non-duality, bereft of all disturbance of mentation, is the 
final state of yoga. On this point these yogins, as we have 
said, appear homogeneous in spirit with the Buddhist Saha- 
jiya yogins. In the small texts, entitled Amanaska~Btoara^a 
and Taga-tija^ belonging to the yogic cult of the Siddhas, we 
find the same spirit of criticism.* A very faint echo of this 
spirit of yoga literature in general is sometimes found also 
in Bengali Nath literature, where the path of yoga is 
eulogised to king Gopl-cand either by his mother Mayana- 
matl or by his Guru Hadi-siddha.* 

It will be doing the worst sort of injustice to Nathism 
as a popular rehgious sect to hold that in its origin and 
nature it had noting in it worth considering but the practices 

1 For sudi hteiatuie ascnfaed to GoraLh and Caipata, see Dr Mohan 
SingVs Vrorfc on Gorakh-nath, and see Gtrakk-b3re edited by Dr. Barthtval. 
Abo see Toga-praoZha (in Hindi] by Dr. Barthnal. 

2 The text is a compendium of news and views on the yogic cult of 
GoraLsa collected from the Sansknt texts that are traditionally assomated 
with the cult as cmbod>ing the doctnnes of the cult. 

3 Vide, pp. 1-9 , 12 el eeq , 23-24 , 49, 34, etc 

_ Gopl-nath Kaviraja’s edition 

C/m also Kaida-jaana-nirnaitt ascribed to hMtsyendra, particularly jf/ale- 
eire-tanlra mcludcd in it 

4 The two texts are published in the Vasumatl senes of Bengal in a 
rallection of many small yogic tests published under the general caption of 
Sistra-siUaka 

3 ^ AmanatKe-BaaTana, verse No 1 

p ® ^ Copt-eandrer G3n (C U , Part I], p 70 , GopJ-caadrer Stmi}Ss (C U., 
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of Hatha-yoga with the only end of attaining some occult 
poweta. It is the wild, though sweet, imagination of the 
uninitiated village poets that is responsible for the growth 
of so much occultism in the Nath cult at the cost of the 
truth in the cult which is certainly worth considering. 
Behind the legends and traditions found in popular poetry 
we occasionally find glnnpses of light, with fiie help of 
which we shall try in the following pages to catch at the 
inner truth of the cult. 


(«J The final End of the Nath Stddkas 
What was the final aim of the Nath Siddhas and what 
was the means (Ssdhana) through which this end was to be 
attained ? If we are to give the answer in a nutshell, we 
should say that the final aim of the NSth Siddhas was the 
attainment of ^ivahood in and through the attainment of 
immortahty/ and the means of attaimng it was primarily 
Hatha-yoga. The question of escaping death may be taken 
to be the most salient feature of Hatha-yoga in general as 


contrasted to the other fonaas of yoga, ot^. Mantra-yoga, 
Laya-yoga and Rija-yoga. The latter three schools are 
idealistic in their philosophical outlook and, therefore, lay 
the greatest emphasis on the final arrest of the mind and the 
attamment of liberation thereby (hberation from the wliirl of 
coming and going) , the emphasis of Hatha-yoga seems to be 
primarily on the physical or physiological piacticcs which 
remove disease, decay and death In the description of the 
benefits attainable through the practices of yoga wc frequent- 


ly meet with statements that through such and such yogic 
practices the yogin gets nd of all diseases, his old body 
hff com **-'! rejuvenated, his body becomes changeless like a 
moimtam ; he becomes a victor over Edla (t time) and a 
deceiver of Kd/a , he becomes a victor over Death (mr/yufl/nj'a)’ 
Patafijali, the great propoundcr of yoga, gives Hatha- 
yoga but a subsidiary place— it is resorted to only for 
yiining a control over the physical and the physiological 
systems, and this control necessarily affects psychologiwi 
states and conditions, and a perfect control over the psycho- 

1 rr tin them hmbS irSut— from a created being one musi jj’f 

^iva Siifya Dataam coHceted ui Cerakh-hmt (ed. b} Pr, Barth h 
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logical states leads to final liberation. In this final state 
of liberation the Fourusa or the 'seer’ remains in his pure 
essential nature. This final aim of yoga as the final arrest 
of nund has often been admitted ^o by Hatha-yoga, and 
in some of the standard texts Hatha-yoga has been made 
subservient to Baja-yoga (i.e., the yoga par excellence, which 
is the yoga of meditation};^ but considering the general 
tone of Hatha-yoga it seems that the very approach of 
Hatha-yoga was somewhat difierent from the approach of 
the ot^ schools of yoga. There is indeed the question of 
liberation in Hatha-yoga, — but here the conception of 
liberation itself is difierent &om that of the other schools of 
thoqght. Liberation here means immortality first in a perfect 
body (sidtSta-deha) and then in a divine body (dt^a-deha), 
and t^ is the StddAi or the perfection after which the 
Siddhas aspired. 

The final aim of the Nath Siddhas Jlvan-makti or 
liberation while iivmg, and diis state of liberation is what is 
meant by immortahty. While the other schools of thought 
regard the final dissolution of the body or its final dissociation 
ftom the spirit indispensable for liberation, the Siddhas seek 
liberation in a transformed or transmaterialised body, 
which IS the perfect body. What is this perfect body or 
the divine body? It is an indestrucdble spiritual body, 
absolutely free from the principles of defilement or the 
principles of aSuddha-mSye ; but it is associated with principles 
of vtiuddha-mayS which prevents it from becoming absolutely 
static and acts as the absolutely purified dynamic principle 
for its further evolution through subtler stages to lead it to 
the final state of pars-miAti, The yog^ns in their perfect 
body are prompted by the principles of viiuddha-mSyS to 
benevolent activities rendering spiritual guidance to innu- 
merable rehgious aspirants — and this state is the fittest 
state for becoming a Guru or spiritual preceptor. It is ibr 
this reason that the Siddhas are the true preceptors in the 
world. Further, due to the absolute dissociation of the 
aittd&a-mSyS these benevolent activities of the Siddhas 
cannot any more bind them down to the world ofsufiering. 

1 ktvalam i^a-^egtya hidha-mAepadtSjaU U 

Hathtt'yaga^pradtpiKS, (I«21i 
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This active state of the Siddha, %vhich helps the rdigious 
aspirMts on the one hand and evolves its hnal state of paa- 
multi on the other, may very well be compared to the 
Bodhisattvahood of the Buddhists, where there is the prin- 
ciple of activity in the form of universal compassion, which 
uplifts the suffering beinp on the one hand, and, on the 
other hand, makes the Bodiusattva march forward through 
the ten stages of BodhtSttttva-bhStm towards the final goal of 
Buddliahood. 

In the Toga-vija, a small yogic text, we find that the 
body is of two kinds, viz , unripe (apakva) and ripe {pdaia) 
Tlie unripe body is the body not- disciplined by yoga, and 
the npe body is the body disciplined by yoga. Through the 
fire of yoga the body becomes supra>matcnal and above 
ail sorrows and suflerings, while the unripe material body 
of ordinary people becomes the cause of all sorrow and 
sufterings. Such a yoga body (jogo-dehei^ is rare even to the 
gods ; it is a body bereft of all limitations and bondage and 
at the same time possessing great powers ; it iS limitless like 
the sky but purer even than the sky.* The great yogin with 
his perfect body moves in the world according to his mm 
will, — and as this perfect body is produced tfarouigb the 
burning away of his physical body through the fire of yoga 
there is no further death for him. Where an ordinary man 
lives (in his physical foim} the yogm is dead, — and where 
there is the death for all (in the physical form) there is no 
death for the yogin. He has no duty of his own, — but at the 
same time is not defiled by any activity, — ^he is hberated 
while living — and is ahvays living in his true body, which 

I apokiBh panpakeSt ta dvfvidha dehtnah nmlip 1 
aptAoSjoga-htiiaslu pektS pogena dehtnah If 
pakisjegagunS dehi a/adah ioha-oaniltm 1 
jedas ItU pSrA«njao<ii epakm dahlhado bkavet 11 
MfimajUSh sane iaijfampegtUnrntam I 
lot lalham kitru/e lejSm sarmfdehikBdikttm J^alam II 
naha-bhulSttt MlvBm samhttBnt Iramt^a ea 1 
si^ila-dhSliamvii deho dagdho ^ogB-amS Jaaaib It 
deoaiT apt nu labiate yoga^deho tnahBbalah 11 
theda-ba^air nimAto’ sou nBnB-Sakft-dhariA puns * 

\atha-iasas lalBh dehah SkSiBd apt ntniialah 11 

Versa 33, 34, 46, 48, 49 and 50 e.\ 

Vssumatl edmon fin the collection of Saslra-ialaka)M 
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is bereft of all defilement* A deathless ripe body of this 
^pe is the first requisite for a Siddha ; for such a ripe body 
Kelps the Siddhas in attaining tiie final state of Para-muktu^ 

As pre«eniinently a ^aivite school the aim of the Nath 
cult was the attainment of iSivahood or the state of 
Mahelvara. Immortally is recognised to be the quintes- 
sence of the ultimate nature of the Lord ; to attain the state 
of ParS-mukti in and through the state of Jlvan-inidAi is, 
therefore, virtually the same as to attain the state of Mahe^ 
vara. It is for this reason that in common belief we find 
great Nath Siddhas hhe Matsyendra and Gorakh often 
identified, with ^iva or Mahelvara. It will not be correct 
to think fiierefbre that the Nath cult is essentially an atheistic 
school of alchemy. The real significance of the attainment of 
inunortahty is the attainment of the state of of the Great Lord. 

The legendary accounts, given in the Nath literature of 
the life and activities of the Nath Siddhas, including king 
Gopl-cind’s mother MayanamaG and king Gropi-cand him- 
self, will corroborate our statement on the final aim of the 
NSth yogins and their general religious attitude. The 
myths, legends, traditions and stories have all behind them 
the quest of inunortahty, — an escape firom the clutching jaws 
rf decay and the cruel snatch of death. It is easily detectable 
in the stories of the Nath htaature that what dififerentiates 
the Siddhas from ordinary men is their power of control 
over death and decay. Y^a, the king of death, had no hold 
over the Nath Siddhas,* and whenever he, in the course of 
the execution of his ordinary daily duties, forgot this impor- 
tant feet and transgressed the limit of his power and foolishly 


1 tomtaree ea panes filni scKAmS atnlemlnj>ah 1 
nummam tasya Kim daH pTamaHnau-ntbhS-nane 11 
nSsaii menutam Spnoit pmaryega-baUtte tat 1 
parmaa mjia etasaa mrle^ marapam ksUah 11 
nmrapemjmtrajamepam tafrSsaa sakksjivatt 1 
^Irajtaanti niuMSs It tatrasau mryait soda 11 
. karti^am naive tasfiistt kjtenSsau aa hpfatt 1 

Jfvott-mtdctedi soda ivasthap sarva-dapa-owaguah It Jbid^ verses (53-56). 
* Of- saarau aejagt mama, marea, maran hat mjtka 1 

„ _ tis tttaranj maran, ns maranj gorakh man dithS 11 GoralA-baia, Sabadi, 26, 
a V jaham aaamta stdaim milt aratigai 1 

tahamjam ki bar na naadi at n GorMi~bBta,pada6l, 
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extended his hands over any of the Siddhas, the poor Lord 
of Death was taught a very good lesson by the Siditha.. 
In the Goraksa-mjaya or the Mtrufutma we find, when Gorakh 
Heard from Kanu-pa of the captivity of his Gum Mina-nSth 
in the land of Kadali among the wicked women; he took 
up ms mystic bag {stddha-jhttlt)', put on his lootfe garment 
and the pair of wooden sandals, held his staff in hand 
and at once entered the city of Yama. Yama was seated 
on his throne in the open assembly and at the sight of 
Gorakh he rose from his seat in reverence and humbly 
enquired about the cause of his (Gorakh’s) sudden visit to 
the City of the dead Gorakh took Yama severely to task for 
summoning his Guru MSna-n5th and thus pnVing his 
(Yama’s) nose in the affairs of the immortal Siddhas. 
Gorakh further remarked that if Yama would have the 
audacity of meddhng with’ the affhirs of the Siddhas he 
(Gorakh) would drag him (Yama) to Brahma himself and 
let him (Yama) learn from Brahmfi the exact hmitations of 
his lordship. Gorakh rebuked Yama strongly in a high 
spirit, threatened him with an immediate order of dismissal 
and the ram of his capital; and as a matter of fact when 
Gorakh stood up angrily with his hanging bag and loose 
garment of patched cloth and began to utter the HuMSm, 
Yama began to tremble with his whole kingdom. Yama got 
afraid, ‘felt helpless and immediately lay before Gorakh all 
thte files 'of official records ; Gorakh examined them one by 
one, picked up the file containing the decree on his Gurui — 
effaced the name of his Guru from the list of ‘the dead, upset 
the decree of Yama and then left the city leaving behind a 
strict warning.^ 

The story of the fall of Mina-nath among the women of 
Kadali signifies that worldly enjoyment in the form of the 
satisfaction of carnal desires leads a man to disease and 
decay ;.and death in- that case becomes the inevitable catas- 
trophe of the drama of life. The self-oblivion of hCna-natfa 
symbolises man’s oblivion of his true immortal nature;— 
and the charms of Kadali represents the snares of life. 'What 
was repeatedly emphasised by Gorakh m his enigmatic songs 


I GottAja-vij^, -pp 45-48. 
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in the guise of the dancing girl to recall his self-ihrgotten 
Gum to true judgement, is that the life of pleasure in 
company of beautiful ivomen leads to the inevitable end of 
dealh, while the only way of escaping death and bmng 
inunortal even in this very He is to have recourse to the path 
of yoga.* This is the cardinal truth vrhich M&ia>nath, 
in spte of all his former Sadhana, lost sight of through 
the curse of goddess Durga, the same curse symbolising the 
eternal curse of Nescience on humanity : and this is the 
cardinal tmth which was variously eicplained through 
vanous imageries by the worthy disciple Gorakh to his Guru. 
In his songs as the dancing girl Gorakh repeatedly pointed 
out that the Gum was going to die a most ordinary death 
in the company of women ; he (Gorakh) therefore urged him 
to have recourse to the yogic processes of making die body 
perfect, which has been spoken as Kaya-sadhana* or the 
cultivation of the body through the processes of yoga. This 
^ya>sadhana is the most important thing in the Nath litera- 
tine and Kaya-siddhi or the perfection of body may be taken 
to be the summum bonum sifter which the yogins were sispiring. 

It may also be pointed out that the ori^al question of 
Durga (who may be taken to be the Prakrh or the embodi* 
ment of the principle of phenomenalism} to l§iva (who is 
the changeless trath in its ultimate form), with which the 
Gonksa’Vijaya, or the Minorcetena begins, is, — “Why is it, 
my lord, that thou art immortal, and mortal am I ? Advise 


I (y.’ tamAa tama ptuv^a je nShi Una dm I gah gtk imdiSnaySu tnStra sa 11 
Ud^rSjS tumhi mtna a^isrt 1 uihtle nS para maim apma samsan 11 .. iSdAa 
sAma apana kaya niadaJtta bolt I same ahaa haratla kamtnir kdh It gum haffa 
ua apanar Salt Kaya lukhaJa tohmar kSmmfr kolTi ahhay bhaaiargum 
utritta)t mitt ban 1 sudha ghar gyha lumt rahtdia pasari 11 haya ^Idha l^a sadha 
Bucttadarl [(ami gum aueanttar jagata Uttar U] etc Zbid , pp. 21 tl stq Cf. 
pp lOBttieg. 
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me the truth, O lord, so that I also may be immortal for 
ages.”^ It was in answer to this question of Durga or 
Parvati that the secret of Hatha-yoga was expounded by 
Siva 'to his bdloved consort, which the first Siddha Mina- 
nath managed to hear in the form of a fish, and which was 
afterwards preached and popularised by the latter all over 
the world. 

This quest of immortality and the secret of its attainment 
through yoga is the pivot round which the whole cycle of the 
stories of Manilc'candra and his son Gopl-candra revolved. 
There we find, when Mayanamatl came to know that due 
to the spells employed by the subjects of the king through 
the practice of some malevolent Tantric rites king Manik- 
candra was about to fall a prey to Death, she hastened to the 
kingdom and asked the king to Icam MahBjHSno (<•<•< the 
secrets' of ’yoga) from her, which, she repeatedly assured, 
would enable him to defy the decree of Death j but the king 
declined and as a result he met with the ordinary mortal end. 
It has been said that the disregard of MahSjnSna was the plea 
for Yama for extending his hands on to the king.® However, 
after the death of the king Yama sent one of his 'officers with 
summons to bring the life (j«f=yfe«) of the king , MayanS in 
her meditation saw the messenger of Yama near thcking 
and offered him a pony in exchange of the life of the king. 
The next day two oflficers came, and Mayana bri^ 
them’Widi the life of a maid-servant ; on the fourth day 
four, wdio Were bribed with the life of Mayana s 
brother; on the fifth day again came five officers, an 
Mbyana offered them an amount of five hundred rupees in 
cash for buying sweet-meats and oaung to their ® 
content. But this time Goda-yama, the jnessenger, ivoul 
not be satisfied without the life of the king At this Mayana 
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flew into rage and began to tremble, — she at once muttered 
within the Mahn-mantra, transformed herself through her 
yogic power into Gandl and again Kali With her large 
sword (£te<fa=Skt. khadga) and attacked the whole host of 
the Yamas, caught hold of some of them and belaboured 
them severely and the Yamas Hew away somehow with 
their lives. Goda-yama (who seems to have been the leader 
of the party) was in a fix ; helpless as he was, he, with his 
elder brother Avaht-yama, went to biva. With the advice 
of Siva the Yamas extracted from the king his life in the 
absence of Mayana who was sent for water and they flew 
away in the form of golden black-bees. Mayana could know 
ol this from the river and at once pursued Goda-yama and 
entered the palace of Death. Through her spell all the 
inhabitants of the palace at once got attacked with severe 
headache, and some flew away in fear. By her HuAkSra 
Mayana caught hold of Goda-yama, bound him doWn and 
b^n to beat him severely tvith an iron rod. Goda, how- 
ever, begged most humbly Mayana’s mercy and agreed to 
give her back the life of her husband, which, Gqd& said, 
was kept m the market place Mayana followed Goda, who 
somehow managed to slip from her hands and escaped. 
Goda went straight to the queen of Yama and sought her 
protection ; she took pity on Goda and hid him in a corner 
covering him with straw , but Mayana could know everything 
in her meifitation and chased him there in the form of a 
serpent. Goda transformed himself into a mouse, Ma^na 
chased it in the form of lacs of cats ; Goda became a pigeon, 
— ^Mayana pursued it in the form of mnumerable hawks. 
In this way Godi-yama tried to escape by transforming 
himself into innnumerable beings in land, water and air, — 
but he did not succeed. Mayana at last cought hold of 
Goda who was compelled to let loose the life of Manik- 
candra Lord Siva and Gorakh, Mayana’s Guru, however, 
interfered in the matter and the prestige of Death was 
^chow saved by coming to respectable terms with Mayana. 
The whole story, in its full-fledged form, is nothing but a 
popular myth ; but the spirit that is hidden behind and 
serves as the nucleus of the whole detail is that a perfect 
yogin conquers death completely,— and so much is his control 

IS 
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over dea& that he may deal with Death at any dme in any 
Yvay he pleases.^ 

We may further note that Mayana became Safi with her 
husband, but £re could not bum Kfayana. At the instance 
of bis queens, Gopi-cand put MayanI to cruel and direful 
tests She was throivn into fire, but even her garment im 
not stained nith smoke; she was dimmed in ivater bound 
ivithin a bag, but mother Gadga herself came fonvard to nel> 
come her in her (Ganga’s) lap ; she iralked on a bridge made 
of hair ; she walked on the edge of a razor ; she was shut up 
for full seven days and nights within a boiler containing 
boiling oil, ivhich was being heated from beloir constanih , 
she crossed all the riveis in die boat made of the husk of a 


corn, but nothing could bring about her death, neithei liras 
any part of her body damaged in any way.® Mayana heiself 
declared to her son Gopi*cand, — “By the practice of the 
mystic knowledge one becomes immortal, (and the course 
of life will retard towards immortality from its natural 


flow toivards death and decay) Just like die current of the 
tide-wave running backivard. Through the boon granted b) 
Goiakh-sith I am deathless j 1 can remain in the void for 
fell fourteen ages, — in ivater for full thirteen ages, in the fire 
for twelve j'cars IVhen the creation ivill sink below an 
finally dissolve, and the earth will be not and there win 
remain only all-peri-ading water, tlie sun and the moon will 
set for ever and the whole universe ivill be destroyed,— I 

shall float on for ever,— I shall hai-e no death ”» 

Talandhari-pS or Hddi-siddha also gave ample proof of M 
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control over Death. In describing the extraordinary yopc 
power of Hadipa Mayan=i sa^'s to Gopi-cand that whenever 
Hadipa chances to catch hold of Yama or any of his officers 
he beats them severely for full eight hours, and there is no 
escape for Yama from the hands of the Hadi,* ^Vhen Gopi- 
cand accepted Hadipa as his Guru, renounced the world 
and left the palace tvith his Guru, the king was unable to 
keep pace with the Guru in the path through the dense 
forest, created by the HuHikSia of the Hadi and he was 
la^ng behind. The police officers of Yama, so to speak, 
availed themselves of this opportunity and attacked Gopi- 
rand and extracted his life irom him^ and went to th'e city of 
Death. After sometimes HadipS looked back and found 
the king dead. The yogin flew into fierce rage, ordered all 
the tigers of the forest to guard the corpse of the king and 
himself went straight to the city of the dead, inflicted severe 
punishment on all, beginning mth the king to the lowest of 
the officers. The king of Death begged his (Hadipa’s) 
pardon and promptly ordered his officers to return' the life 
of king GopI-cSnd.‘ These popular legends are significant. 
Of course the imagination of the poets has often exaggerated 
the yogic powers of the Siddhas and put the yogic truths in 
extremely popular legendary form, — but the truth behind is 
the truth of immortaht> attainable through Hatha-yoga. 

A very important feet to notice in this connection is that 
the keynote of the story of Gopl-cand's great renunciation 
abo is the quest of immortality. It was his own mother 
Mayanamati, who compelled the king by hook or bv crook 
to leave his lowng wives, his boundless wealth and smmense 
power and to take the vow of a Nath yogin in his budding 
vouth at the age of eighteen. Mayana lamented that she 
had none else to call her a mother excepting Gopi-cand, — yet 



^ GDpi-raRt/rrr Gan (G TJ., Fart I), p 61. 
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she did insist on (his 6op!-caad’$) becoming the disciple of 
Hsdipa and taking the vow of a yogin , the unwillingness 
of the king and his conspiracy with the queens was of no 
avail. What was there in Mayanl that dominated over her 
ordinary motherly affection ? It was the hope of immortality 
for her only son^ who otherwise, in the course of his ordinary 
life of worldly enjoyment, would have died a premature 
death at the age of eighteen. She was not by nature a heai^ 
less witch, — ^it was for a higher gam diat she acted heartlessly 
for the time being to compel her son to be a yogin * 

The ideal of immortality in the St^ha-dtha as propounded 
by the yogins of the Siddha-school exerted considerable 
influence also on the Orissa school of Vaisnavism of the 
sixteenth century. Though the general conception of the 
flnal state as desci ibed by the exponents of this school was 
mainly in the line of the Bhagavad-gltSf the ideal of immor- 
tality in the Sxddhardtha. was there.* We find there instruc- 
tions on yoga for making the body immutable.* The yogic 
system involvmg the control over the sun and the moon 
was advised to be adopted for flhe perfection of the body*. 

Here we should note that though there was a general 
similarity m the methods adopted by the Nath yogms, the 
Buddhist Sahajiyas, the Vaisnava SahajiySs and the followers 
oftheNirguna-school of Hindi poetry mainly m the practices 
of KSya-sadhana, yet there were fundamental differCTCw 
in their aims and atutude. Thus, while the former schools 
held the reahsation of the ultimate nature of the self as wel 
as of the not-self, either in the form of perfect enlightcimcnt, 
which is great bhss (as in the case of the 
the form of perfect love (as in the case of ^aisnavas) 
or as the ‘Incomprehensible Beloved’ (as in ^ 
school of Northern and Western India), to be the final aun 

1 Gois-emiiftf PSmtSli (O U Part IX), Pt , — .nthB.mBla serKij 
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of all Sadhana, the Nath yogins employed all the yogic 
practices for the attainment of immortality and Mahesvara- 
hood thereby* Of course, this -final immortal state of the 
yo^ has also been spoken of as the state of liberation or the 
state of the Sahaja, yet a difierence in the general outlook 
as well as in the religious approach is on the whole percep* 
tible. It is thus difference in outlook and approach and 
also the differences in practices, of which we shall speak 
later on, that necessitate the postulation of a line of 
demarcation between the different Sahajiya schools on 
the one hand and the school of Nath yogins on the other. 

(til) The Means 

(A) Ulta-sadhana or the Regressive Process 

Coming to the question of the practical Sadhana we find 
that the Nath Siddlias called their Sadhana Kaya-sadbana 
(culture of the body) with a view to attaining Kaya-siddhi 
(perfection of the body). The process has frequently been 
styled in the vernaculars as the Ulta.>sadbana, or the regres- 
sive process^ and the epithet is doubly significant The 
yoga practices of the Nath Siddhas is Ulta or r^res- 
sive, firstly in the sense that it involves yogic processes 
which give a regressive or upward motion to the whole 
biological as well as psychological systems which in their 
ordinary nature possess a downward tendency ; and 
secondly, in the sense that such yogic practices lead the 
Siddha to his original ultimate nature as the immortal 
Bett^ m his perfect or divine body, back from the ordinary 

I Be gtttu alalfyayug dhara ta^S tomhar sthir kera 
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creative process of becoming- We have bad several occasions 
to dwell on the two aspects of the reality underlying the 
universal process as a whole; vuh, ^iva as the noumenal 
a^ect, or pure consciousness and perfect rest and the hakn 
as die phenomenal aspect of world-activity— the a^ect 
of change and evolution. As most of the schools of yoga 


take .the body to be the epitome of the muverse, and the life- 
process, including its physical, biological and psydiological 
aii^ects, to be a microcosm of the world-process, the life- 
process in the physical body is also believed to possess these 
two aspects, atz a the i^iva aspect of perfect rest in the divine 
or the perfect body, and the ^akti aspect of activity in the 
physical body of continual change Sakti m her ordinaiy 
course of phenomenal manifestation leads to change, death 
and decay — to the whirl of coming and going. The am of 
the yogin is to stop thisordmary downward course of SakU, 
downward in the sense of a phenomenal manifestation, 
and to give her, through physical and psycholopcal, or 
-lather physico-psychical efifoits, an upward motion so that 
by a regressive process she may once more proceed back'wni 
to be united with ^iva and be absoibed in the nature of Siva 


who IS the Motionless Immortal Being. According to 
Tantric and Hatha-yogic belief^ we have already seen, me 
region of the body below the naval is the region of SakU, 
while the region above the navel is the region of Siva , the 
former is called the domam of Praorlti or activity and chan^, 
while the latter is the domam of Jfmtlt or rest. It is genera y 
believed that Sakti, or the principle of change, resides cod 
as a serpent in the nature of the world-force in the 
nervous plemis situated just on the lowest extremity oftte 
spinal chord, while Siva, the prinaple of rest, is sitww 
in the Sahasrarai or the lotus of thousand petals in thclieaa. 
The Sahasrara and the Muladhara (the highest Md tnc 
lowest plexuses) are the two poles within which evolves me 
whole creative process Yoga consists m the raising of the a 

from the lowest region of change and activity to the highest 
l In many of the Tantras and teat* on yoga Sjni-i^kta or the ptaMM 

and Saktih 
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region of rest so as to be united with and absorbed in ^iva 
This union of iSiva and ^akti symbolises in the wider sense 
the stoppage of the ordinary process of becoming and the 
retrogression of the whole world-process for the attainment 
of the changeless state of the Immortal Being. How is this 
letrogression to be effected By a perfect control over the 
physical, biological and psychological process and by setting 
a regressive motion in them through slow and gradual 
processes of yoga ; — this is what is meant by the Ulta-sldhana. 
Because of this UUd nature of the Sadhana, the language 
of the songs in which the secret of the Sadhana is couched 
IS also generally of a Ulta nature, or extremely paradoxical 
and enigmatic.^ The ptoces has also been explained under 
the imagery of proceeding against the curient (u/aRar^dftana).^ 
All spiritual or religious endeavours are processes of Ulta- 
sadhana in a general sense inasmuch as they give a higher 
or upward tendency to our lower being. It has been said 
m a popular Buddhist verse that when an mtense thirst is felt 
withm for something higher, the mind becomes no more 
perturbed by desires, and at that state one is said to be in an 
upward current.^ We have referred before to the word 
pafSoTtu found in Mahay^nic texts. In the MdhaySnarsutra- 
lankSra we hear of the paravfUi of the five senses, of the 
mind, of the sex-act, etc.* It seems to us that the real 
significance of the word paraottti is just the same as the Ulta- 
sadhana. It is the process of introversion, a reversal of the 
world of praorth to the state of mvTth. We have seen also that 
the Fafica-sakha school of Orissa Vaisnavism was influenced 
to a considerable extent by the idea of Kaya-sadhana of the 
Siddha school ; these Vaisnavas also have often spoken of 


1 Q/l guru BOna-nath re ulia ulis MSr3 1 

ptttura mure dhana iuUlij^a ugSra-tide bsda 11 ele 
Qwted in the inttoduction of the ^nikja‘Vijq;ra by Munsi Abdnl Kanm 
_ else a similar song in the Uharma-mangtia of Sahadev Cakravarti, 
B S F.P., B.S , 13M. See the Appendix E. 
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the XJlla process or the XJjina process in their yogic Sadhana,* 
We have further seen that the Suits and the Bauis of Bengal 
were SSdhakas of this Ulta*sadhana.^ A very nice ocposi- 
tion of this Ulta-sadhana is found in tlie JnSnaiSgiTa of 
AH-raja. There it is said tiiat the piocess of divine love is 
a reverse process, — and he who docs not know the secret 
of this reverse process cannot have eternal hfe. Here the 
forward becomes the backward and the backward becomes 
the fonvard-and the world is related to the reality in this 
inverted law* The way towards perfechon has been kept 
hidden by the Lord and only tlic unreal path {asSra pantha) 
is kept open before all creatures ; it is for this reason that 
man, after his birth m tliis world, naturally has recourse 
to the unreal path and remains absorbed in transitory enjoy- 
ment. The reason why the path towards perfection is thus 
concealed by the Lord from the eyes of ordinary creatures 
is that the possibility of easy access would have made it 
cheap ; the Lord has enhanced the value and the glory 
of the path by keeping it secret and extremely difficult of 
access * All these seem to be an echo of the well-known 
Upanisadic saying that by giving the senses an outward 


1 e pMCa-Uiula maihje byapi 1 
khtlmli parma sraripi II 
taB ajBm ntt MBi 1 
be acAi sidMa auga baht II 
tdata mSm ealtlt 1 

{Prfici-granthBinai senes), p 2 j 

Again, ulah'utddIwdkukgepatW Ibtd , p 7 
hetura mule dhara iBpi I 
bahanlB uadlka tgBpt II 

• * * 


ajSita la^j/ega ihala i etc lbtd,p 11. 
tu dhBitm mBm 1 

Ibtd.r, 17 


Agam, ^etUndmrapaga ajtmam P 

2 Vide Supra, PP 185-86 

3 palh Mta ttl uB bujhe eature 1 

ye nS ape ulIB le tiajpe samsSre n 

samkh banubk hoe bmuibh samM I — g „ _ 35.37. 
AS//a mjmme stajagat eattmg 11 ^Suo-sagam, pp 

4 hmuUte agam paatna rB^che Sop^ j.. 
rai.lA bmukh paathe addhi sama mate 11 

samuhhertaepalhahmuhbim^ l „ 38 , 

j rfUi i btUUd. pimthejaua ealt^ 11 dbidi, p. SB* 
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tendency and taming them away from the inward truth 
the self-created one (Brahma) gave proof of his jealousy, 
as it were ; it is because of this fact that man generally sees 
what is external, and not that which is within; but wise 
people there are, who, in quest of life eternal, have inverted 
their visual power and lealised the self in and throu^ a 
reverse process.* 

The process of arrest or control of various sorts, which 
IS the most important function of yoga, is personified in 
the Bengali texts as ‘EJiemli’ (from Skt. iTrrma— safety, 
secunty, tranquilhty],* who has been spoken of as the best 
guard to be placed in die different centres of the body so 
that the wealth within may not be stolen away by Kala 
(death, decay, change) Khemai has somedmes been 
depicted as a very smart policeman, who arrests all the 
evil tendencies, pierces the undisciplined and unsteady 
elephant of mind with the hook {anhtia) ,* it is for this reason 
that Gorakh-nath in the form of the dancing girl instructed 
the capdve Guru Mina-nath (who was at that time made 
the king of the country of Kadali) to give his royal sceptre to 
Khemai and to serve him most obediendy, and Gorakh 


1 par&rn UOni fo^fmbkus 

tamHf parSnpsi;itUi ninierStman 1 
keiaddhjrdipratjag'SlmSiim alt^ad 
Sv^Ud-eak^ur mr taltwn teehan U Kalha, (241) 

2 The word may alio denved from the word iTfamS which has its 
dialectal variant ai KhemS Tbu KhmU has its secondary meanhig as 
stoppage (as in UfSiS deqjrS) and hence the word has acquirra the sense of 
'restiaut*. 

Cf, dntU dji^jSm e3n btde sdr I 
sadSejafiSijIff AismS nSt tSr 11 

i92« 

3 bbefiatiiegorM’fidfknidSMaitMgarieormaJ^sU 

GeraiA’bSttI, Pedot 10 * 

Agamj etfmbabamlatvSlbdlmtiSmeprMjhinlidtASril 

Ibtd,Pada,27 

4 Ihmhr hUt gum ni ditije dhaim 1 

kinut-me Sum dlls bhuikk tonu 11 lbjd,p 124 
tAmSve ank^a diiS mtmii pggel H Ibid, p 141 
magft mSstU guru hm kkarasSn 1 
k^tnatrelduiTikan riUtahaparSnU iiuf.jp 143 
khanSmanbumHnkaUySrtmdtYL Ihtd,p 150 
ekt cart dhmtjm sanr c/c) 1 
Um kmika mh mha eht cSrt has 11 
« (^jentru dheriS dad kart 1 
sakult kahi khmZir e^m U Ibid*, p* 151. 
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assured him that he (Kfaemiz) would be the best mab to 
rule the country (of this body).^ 

The puridcation of and the control over the muscles, 
sinews, nerves^ ducts and the nerve-centres through the 
processes of Asa»a (posture), Dhault (washing), Bandha 
(different kinds of arrest), MudrS, Pri^yama and other 
process of Hatha-yoga are generally prescribed to be 
directed towards the Sial atm of the transformatiou 
and transubstandation of the body. Closely associated 
mth the question of transubstantiation of the body is the 
question of attaining full control over the nund An 
echo of the general Indian trend of idealism is also found 
here and there in the stories of the Nath literature.* We 
have seen that the control of the mind is the yoga pr 
exeeUenee, and it is held that the vital wind is the vdiicle 
of this mind, and the control of the vital wind through the 
processes of PrSnSpma leads to the control of the 
With the arrest of the vital wind the mind becomes arrested, 
and it is for this reason that the arrest of the eSju {t.s , the 
vital wind) has been held very important m the Nith htro- 
turc as in the literature of other religious schools containing 


discourses on yoga. . 

Kaya-sadhana of the Nath Siddhas implies, on tne 
whole, a slow and gradual process of continual purification, 
rejuvenation and transubstantiation of the body thro“8 
various yogic processes. It has been said that throug ® 
fire of yoga (w , the punfymg processes of yoga) the oi^ary 

body of change and decay is burnt away and from the pro- 
cess of purification and rejuvenation results a 
table divine body as a transformation of the old. | 
entering into the details of this Kaya-sSdhana, let us discuss 


1 


2 


pa[e rSja dap kan WraSir sant tmh I 
iarntr e<rf5f« ItlOr jtnjdi U 

SiAalathadtjfagtimf'^BMkarar^i .g, 

Motnra garah emdn kora ,’p ’ IM. 

tism Mai iBadt manat* «3 

tnanaU bBndhtU bBtkS taUr IB^I pBt U 

*< jwwBr msjkt man dBXBl bada l 

i^dpBlhBr* man dBgB Aw Sana u 

man rSjg tmiB man m^B pkanaa i 

mas bBja /an *«fa V . P«rt Kb P- 
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here at some length a particular form of yoga that was 
most emphasised in Kaya>sadhana. 

(B) Kaya-isdhana 

(a) The Theory of the Sun and the Moon 
To understand fully tlie secrets of Kaya-sadhana we 
should first of all understand the theory of the sun and the 
moon as postulated in yoga. 

The sun and the moon aie very fiequently to be met 
with in the Tantnc and yogic texts and it is held that 
yoga consists m the unification of the sun and the moon. 
The sun and the moon refer generally to the two important 
nerves in the right and the left and their union generally 
refers to the union of the two currents of the vital wind. 
Prana and ApSna or inhalation and exhalation.^ But the sun 
and the moon have got a deeper meaning still. In the Sti- 
dhasiddkinta-paddhaU (ascribed to Gorakb) we find that the 
physical body emerges from the collocation of five factors, 
iiz, Kama (activity), Kama (desire), Candra (the moon), 
Smya (the sun) and Agni (fire) ^ Of these the first two are 
idther the conditions of the visible body {pinda), while the 
other three are the primary elements of which the body is 
made. Of these three again the sun and fire generally 
held to be the same. Then the primary elements out of 
which the visible body is made are reduced to two, viz-, the 
sun and the moon. The moon represents the elements of 
Rasa or Sma, (t.<., the quintessence in the form of the juice) 
and the sun is the element of fire, and, therefore, the body 
IS called the product of Agni and SomrP. Rasa as Soma is the 
food {jtpdbhogycC^ while fire as the consumer is the eater 
{bhoktd^j and through the well-proportioned combination 

1 The word Hatha-yoga really signifies the union of the ha, i.c., the sun 
and the tha, i,e , the moon 

Vide, Hatha-^ga-pTadlpila 

2 karma kSmai candra^ suO«’ gmr ilt pralyaksa-kanpa-pancakam (1 G2) 

ttgai-somS-tmako deko vmdar }ad ukkayS-fmakah 11 
Qjioted m the commentary by Dravyela Jha on the above aphorism 

3 Cf agm-soma-tmakam mivam liy agmr amlsels I 

_ Brkig-jSiSla-pamsal, (9 1) 

V (Jf gam aatsfa iSulBiu dharajamj aliam ojasa 1 

parnami causadkih sanSk some bhulaa rasBtmakak 11 
akam vaisoanara Utaha pramnam deham asntah 1 
praaa‘paaa‘Samttjntktah patany aiUiant talurvidham 11 Glia, (IS. IS* 14). 
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of the consumci and the consumed the whole creation is 
sustained. The sun and the moon as Agitt and Somo respective- 
ly are manifested in the physical world as the seed of the 
father and the ovum of the mothci, through tlic nniYiMnafiy 
of which proceeds the visible body,^ and thus Agn and Soma 
are the two primordial elements of which the whole creation 
is made. The moon, in addition to the one digit [kalS), 
which is the digit of nectar, and whicli it possesses by virtue 
of Its oivn nature, possesses sixteen other katas which arc 
explained here as the sixteen modes in which the moon 
functions.^ The sun, again, in addition to its own digit of 
self-luminosity, posscssess twelve other digits, which are the 
modes in which the element of the sun functions.* This 
theory of the sun and the moon with its cosmological signi- 
ficance IS found explamcd m tlie second BrShmana of the 
Brhaj-jabalo-pantfat 

In the yogic texts m general the moon and the sun 
represent the two elements imdeilying physical existence, — 
oiz; the clement of creation and preservation and the element 
of change and destruction * The moon as the prmaple of 
non-change and immortality resides in the region of ^iva and 
the sun as the pnnaplc of change and destruction resides m 
the region of Sakti. The moon and the sun atn thus associa- 
ted vnth Siva and Sakti. The moon is the depository of 


1 XinM sSpB-gm-rUfiem pituh iulram tma-iupan ca niStr-ngab, 
smnyoge pmdalpaUtr, tit Vide, Comm tderred to above 

2 uttotS, Aallaltnl, ueeaUmli, unmadml, taramgini, tosigi, lBmMS,pnn)fltik, 
lehati, tela, leltiSna, prasaraali, pravO/iS, tauiiga, prasaimal3,pletattll 1 team 
eamfraqa todaiadudi topladaii kola nattlih sS’mTla-lala 1 

Siddhasiddlanta-pad^ (1.63J. 

(y TaaUS-Ma (3.138) 

3 (S^ini, £/9nl8, ugra, Slancanl, JasiBUP’oeedhaia, nnoiS, StorfAsu Aifli- 

veiddlaifS, Snni-reMS, IiraiiaRUi, pnilaaBlVlt doadaia-talS tSiyegia, tf^adast 
sva-prakBim mjo-keln Siddha-nddUSnla^addHtl. (1 66) 

i In some places, however, the sun is not identified with the deitiiietive 
Ufe _it IS desenbed as situatM in the middle as the middle pnnciple. 

urdMve lu tmsiluia tfOlth'paramBiianda-dajniiia 
pjjittfa-vfstmi oariontl baMattpuramB kalB 11 
adhab sa^Brakxj jnoo tnekSn agmh krlBnlaktb ^ 
glmrojilBlavatl-yiilt dunPursBjjmltfSm mdkih 11 
laytr madl^ param ten ubrngiBnanda-iuiidanan 1 
eatlSreh sa agn'o’a MBbhjBm vpspakah s vah 1 
paraipara^amBBiJIau candre’ gniftitibhe tail 1 
eandram trstim aijBitfxSd agnth santhSnt Boaleu 


Gunuium 

asatSrt rmh preUo madig'astkab pmmiSaam l 
Qpoted in the (Amm. on the Tmlradokit (3.67) by Jayaratha. 
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Amrta or ambrosia which gives immortality, while the sun 
is the fire of destruction (kSlSgni)-^ The moon is situated just 
below the Sahasrara or the lotus of thousand petals in the 
cerebrum region, — ^it is facing downwards ; and the sun is 
situated in the region of the navel or in the lowest plexus 
{MulSeBara) fisdng upwards. It is held that bin&t which 
IS the quintessence of the body is of two kinds, »«., the 
yellowish white bmdu (pStidura-brndu) and the red bindu 
(Iddta-bindtt), — ^the fiirmer is of the nature of semen (ittkra), 
while the latter is of the nature of ovum {mdiB-r<gas)\ the 
bmdu (f.e. the white Imdu or semen) is contained in the moon 
in the upper region, while the ovum is contained in the sun 
in the navel ; this bmdu is ^iva and that is the moon, — and 
the rajas is ^akti, which is the sun.^ Thus it seems that the 
conception of the moon and the sun has been associated 
with that of &va and ^akti, and metaphysically the moon 
and the sun represent the nature of ^iva and l^akti, res- 
pecdvely. The sun, we have seen, is called KSlagnt or the fire 
of destruction, and it is also called Rudra (le. the Dire 
One) as opposed to ^iva (the All-good One). In the Kmla- 
jMna-mr^qya this KSlSgni as Rudra is associated with Sakti 
and is said to be seated in ihe lower region {MUlSdhard^ 
inthin the mouth of the Vidova. It is held that there are 
seven lower regions called piUla and seven upper r^ons 
called heaven Creation lasts as long as the Kulignt remains 
in the lower region, but when it bums upwards, dissolution 


btghSik rSt bighe garuj^ltdrtr [anHur) laksan I 
yamrtfa rrfiya kem garni khakfait 11 Grnmsatujqyat P* 13** 
tiSMt-deie vofttly ikSshtro duftanS-tsiatsA 1 
amTl3-ttn3 sliilo miyam fSlu-niSle ea eaadramah 11 

•w ft f » J 


jnSlamS karaat talrajatkS tnufam Spyate tt _ . . 

Goraksa-paMati, 2nd Sataka, verses (32-33) Bombay Mitwn) 
Generally the sun is descnbed in tbe naval : but the Corakfa’^amaitS (Ch. 
IV, verse 152) and the Kaula-jnSaa-mrmifa (Ch. II, verse 3) it is descnbed in 
the lowest lotus or the MulawSra, 

2 sa punas dmmdha txndub pBftduro lohttas tatK3 1 

^Sndiinih iukram tlyVhur lohttikhyo tnakSrqfab 11 
sindura-dram-samkSJim nSiks-slkSne sihlam rajtA 1 
iah-sUdlne sihtio bmdus teges atfyam sudmdatham ll 
tindu dim rqjab saklis eandm bmdu rcgo ramb I 
sangam3d tea prSpyaie paramam padam 11 
Goraksa~paddkati,p 35 (verses 71-73) 

Also GomLfa-smdittS (Ftosanna Kaviratn.t’s edition), pp 29-30 (verse, 
"“•“i) Cf idso, GemltasSni-aanigraka, p 41, 
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starts.^ In the Buddhist Tantras and the Buddhist S^hajiya 
songs these principles of the sun and the moon have been 
conceived as the hre-force in the Nirmana-lcSya (ue. the 
plexus of 'the body of tiansformation’) and as the Bodhi* 
citta in the Usnlsa-kamala respectively. The fire-lbrce in the 
Nirmana-kaya (situated, according to the Buddhists, in 
the navel region) is described as the goddess GandSlI. This 
point has been discussed bcibre in detail*. 

The Sadhana of the Hathrt-yogins consists, on die whole, 
m the act of combining the son svith the moon after getting 
complete mastery over them. In describing the yogic power 
of Hadi-slddha Mayanimati frequently refers to the fact that 
Hadi-siddha has made the sun and the moon his ear>rings.* 
Though the statement is found in our literature only to 
describe the mythical power of Hadi-siddhS, with whom 
everything impossible became possible, there is a deeper 
yogic signidcance behind These principles of the sun 
and the moon have been referred to in the GorakstMiijt^tt 
under various imageries * 

This act of combming the sun with the moon or the 
perfect control over them then implies many things in 
practical yoga. It implies, firstly, the retrogressive process 
of turning the cosmic manifestation back to its original form 
of rest, and this is effected by the yogins by rousing Sakti 
and uniting her with ^iva in the Sahasrara The rombma- 
tion of the sun and the moon implies secondly the yqpc 
practice in which the male and the female um’te and die 
combined substance of the seed and the 'ovum is suc^ 
within by the yogin or the yogini, as the case may be, 


1 Katla-jnSrut-ntnune, Ch. II 

2 Vide aibra, pp 95-106 

3 edesnSWdi tiSjf baaga-dev ghar I 

rSadra-mruj rOUeehe Jm iMaer tBHdttl il ,,.-11 „ tst 

GeK-caadnr (33n (C U , Part I;, p. 01 . 
jamrajihayyarttgereakarl 

eandro SaniffBs (C U . Part II), pp 440-441. 

4 eg eanitSre baht fai^e inahaitlhi 1 

hhsthir bateime taale bSti II 


mcile na die baiijvSia ghana ghaaa 1 
SjahB ehSfiSi rakha amulya ralan It 
ravnar babe bBu toy® Si/;b »»/ 1 
Sffoi pamye fora tk lamatul 11 
agiai pamye jadi hae miiamtli 1 
ntaijah’a agum nujSja va fiah if 


CeraPfa-vtjayihV 140 
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through some secret yogic processes.^ Again the practice 
of purifying and controlling the nerves like Ida and PidgalS 
by controlling FrSi}a and Ap&na throng processes of 
FrSna^a is what is meant by combining the sun and the 
moon. The three important nerves Ida, Pidgala and 
Susunma in the left, right and the middle are frequently 
described in the yogic texts as of the nature of the moon, 
the sun, and fire (&ma or Condra, Siiiya {md Agm), respec- 
tively. In the Nkth cult, however, the commingling of 
the sun and the moon has the deeper significance of trans- 
ibrnung the material body of change to an immutable 
body of perfection. How can that be effected ^ It can be 
effected by a perfect control over the destructive force of 
the sun and then rejuvenating the whole body with the 
nectar oozmg from the moon. We have seen that the sun 
represents the principle of destruction and the moon that of 
creation. The yogin tries to avoid both the extremes and 
have recourse to a principle of eternal conservation, which 
can be effected only by the perfect commingling of tiie 
prindple of destruction and creation. This is what is meant 
by the real commingling of the sun and the moon.’^ 

It is held in practical yoga that the quintessence of the 
visible body is distilled in the form of Soma or nectar {amrta) 
and is reposited in the moon in the Sahasrara. There is a 
curved duct from the moon below the Sahasrira up to the 
hollow, in the palatal region ; it is well-known in yoga phy- 
tiology as tiic Sankkinl. This is the baHka nala (».». the curved 
durtl frequently mentioned in the vernaculars^ through 
which the makS-nisa (i.e. Soma-rasa) passes. This curved 
1 0 ^ Vigreli-mtulra 

^mukSnahMiagiminakaTirShelsW Geraksa-m)i!fa,p 147 
Kabir in his songs frequently speaks of this Sanktt'aSla The Onssa 
Vaisnavas also speak of it in connecuon with their Sadhana 
Cf. amiha tarola Inwnl 1 
tottka-nalara nkha pare 1 
kmara ri^ yearn ihan 11 
ttTjdhva-tmMuiTe kari thttiii 1 

lao 6^aa3 11 Snibna-f8nlali, p 3. 

Agam ajUni Mara bSyn lOai 1 
If tps alala marge KM H 
banka nalare ikua kora 1 

^ aSnka aere dxelt dhara 11 etc Ibid , pp 20-21. 
araiffia samlAaia nui no eamcarys, sakkmambaithSjia) 
isSia garhh basamladSm, banka nSlt nirpTo ll MOeimlra-GoTak/i-bodk, 

collected in Gieraik-bSni, SO. 
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duct &BnkhtvX IS described in tlie Gomkfa-vijaya as the serpent 
with mouths at both ends* The moutii of tius ianUant, 
through which the Soma or the Amrta pours doivn from the 
moon IS called the Daiama-dvara or the tenth door of the 
body as distinguished liom the other nine ordinary doors.^ 
This tenth door is the most important in yoga and is fr& 
quently referred to in old and medieval Bengali hterature 
and It is frequently mentioned also in the Hindi texts on 
yoga ® Through tliis tenth door neetar trickles down fiom 
the moon, ordinary people knows nothing of its secret.* 
In the ordinal y course the nectai, trickling down from 
the moon through this tenth door, falls in the fire of the 
sun and is eaten up or dried up by the sun The qumtessence 
of the body in the form of Soma or Amrta being thus dried 


1 budh bare bake bajfu bifjka ape ap 1 
^Airilf Uielae guru dm mu/Jia Hip II 
eaptlt gamiya uthe biraha naeint 1 
s^ieS nauayegarii smeaa taitUinl 11 

Garebfti~i>i/<!}a, p. 141 
jyaaiha trratelamra bhanu kbanaan 1 
stirasa sBpml late ka$lat samBa U JbtJ,p 143 ' 

surnyB samUimJ range MB bkedt kal 1 
paneay kan bssa bandi kora kBl 11 Ibtd , p 144 

2 tkam nadiba-rauMram rBja-dauta-ntart, (lad eiia sankbna daiamdrBrm ily 
ueyaU 1 

Amereugba-iBjana (Kashmir Senes of Tc&ts and Studies), p H 
See also — farfbam tBlu-eOkram /a/ra’mrfa-dbarBpmpabab gbanhka-niSta-raadbni’ 
taja-dmlBm samkhinl-bibarmn damma-deBram, cic 

Siddba-siddhanla-padd/iali (2, ) 

Of dasamt duOralba ctbna dekbaiB I 

Biltt garabaka apant batuB 11 Caiya-pada No. 3. 

' This tenth door has been explained in the commentary as the minraRi^ 
deBra, or the most supreme gate (vairoeana being generallr supreme in the 
pantheon of many of the Buddhistic esoteric schools) 

Cf also— irfa ptagala susairana lendbl 1 
maaa pavano lait kudo bmdl II 
dafaml duyBre ddo kapaia 1 

ae eaddtm m re yoga bata II „ 

Sri-krepa-klrlana (hahitya Parisat edition), p< 
daiaetm diBredet kapaik Gorabb kboji auna bai U 

GonAbra^baHl, Sabndi, 135. 
bbedtya BaJaml doBr kbaljer bbara II 

Gerakb’Puaya, p 133. 


3 

4 


tngalapingala dm uadlrye majbel 

dasamlle ISli dtyB rabua taka/t II Ibid , p >44 

dasarmr dear medt dhoke dboke tidal 

ii/aak maba-rar bbaratik kbalajora II Ibid , p 1*5. 

Cf daJam duara ogam apBrB param pmura kt gpatt I 
Beni Adigrantka, p 974, quoted by Dr Mohan Smgb. 
mgmnkbaraehittombarpamtfltitl s 

varatam mafhBtn InkBm maram nayarm H GeiUkb-baar, Padu . 
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-up, the body falls a victim to the fiic of destruction {Kzlsgnt)^ 
— this IS how in the natural comse of things death becomes 
the inevitable catastrophe of life. This ordinary course of the 
flow of nectai must be checked and regulated and this is 
the only >vay of decdving Kala (Time) and becoming 
immortal. The tenth door must be shut up or wdl guarded, 
— and this has figuratively been hinted in the vernaculars by 
the phrase ‘locking up the tenth door’ or ‘placing sentinels’ 
there. If this door remains open the Meh&-rasa, which is the 
best wealth of man, mil be stolen away by the Son or 
Death On the other hand, if this MahS-rasa can be saved 
from the sun and if the yogin can himself dnnk this nectar, 
the yogin will undoubtedly become immortal. 

How to save this Amrta from the sun ^ Various are the 
yogic processes described in Hatha>yogic and Tantric texts. 

1 nlbhi-mule vaM iityas nlu-mule ea cmdrpnlih I 

amrlam grasale sujyas Mo mrlju-taie norok 11 

GorAKa-saMttH (1, 85), 

Cf emdrJU iSrali srarali mpu^as tena mrtjmr narSnSm 1 
lad MhmjSt suiaranam alo nnitjalin ISiya-tiiUktfi 11 

^rak^a-paiUhalt, vene 15 
nmala sahla me jSi j«i kSldpii patikai 11 

DohS-ko^a of Ksnha>pada Doha No. 14. 

Abo — IrsS aSgiUjal ase suya haile 1 
If fS lagtlejal tor khSy talSl/me 11 

Gopi-rardrer Goa (C U. Part I), p 72 
Asamr-kadSat aye tandra hH karrrS rym 1 

tUm ieltarer S_}u eke dine k^n ft Gerak^a-t'ijaya, p 188. 

Aanla tomhir nauks kacla gefa Audi 1 
tomkar sefoil bherU kenleke am U 
• • • 
glow baeea lomSr ktehu nit bkSy 1 
jalbeka ramped lamer tab dilB net 11 
• * • 
prrdioa mailt bapH kt kenva larlt 1 

/ ( kaj baadhile^ailjal aS Ihakilt 11 

nkhad kaiile tart padi earh I 
bim felt kathatejie mark U 
Ittdi^re saklt nslii garar saketi 1 
ddBr-khea matla ken kanls basalt 11 
aiakte daBr pUi eor hatle setaalar 1 
sarni dhm ben mla iuaje baila gftar II 

Goral ja-ii/aja, pp 107*108 
Agam—nsgan manat ^a nabt gbare gbait eat 1 

aadbaltdekandijB kband hare kalil Ibtd ,p 138 
^cre n a pun on the last line The litetnl meaning is,— the blind u kept 
m charge of the shop and the deaf bms ever> thing, the blind is the ignorant 
• no the uninitiated, while the draf is Death {Kahi) who pays no heed to 
the request of anv body.] 

Again— /ftiinia prakera rain kale mdra ghar I 

ajanntadmapilatjaenrW ibid ISO, 
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or all the processes the process hnown as Khteari-mM 
has been held to be the most important. It is the process of 
turning the tongue backwards into the hollow above so as 
to reach the mouth of the Raja-ianta or of the ^anlhiA (which 
is the tenth door) and of iixmg the sight between the eye- 
brows The toi^e thus extended backwards shuts up the 
tenth door and the nectar, thus saved, is drunk by the 
yogin himself. Tins Kheeori-mudrS has been praised elo- 
quently in all the yogic texts as the best and the surest way 
of becoming immortal. It is held that this yogic process has 
the capacity of conti oiling all kinds of secretion, and if a 
vogin piactiscs Kheeari Ins binda (seed) will remain undis- 
turbed even if he is closely embraced by a woman This 

process of dunking the nectar by the practice of thr ilfiw/nfj 
and the Bandhas is the way to eternal life^ In some of the 
texts this secretion of nectai from the moon is associated 
with the rousing of Kundalinl ^akti and it is held that lha 
lousing of Sakti in the Sahasrara is instrumimtal to the 
trickling down of the nectar,' — and sometimes Sakti herself 
is depicted as the dnnkcr of Ae nectar This liquid, trickling 
from the moon, is also called the wme of the immortals 
{amara-vSTunl), and as the gods have become immortal 
by drinking Amxla or the ambrosial wine, so the yogins 
become immortal by dnnking this wine trickling from the 
moon,* Dnnking of wine and eating of meat, which are 
indispensable to a Tantnc Sadhaka, arc explained by * 


1 Cf Toaum uimtiagSm ItIm k tflpg-nitew » 

uniOioa~jiM tifitro bhulvi smB-pinm kanUytn i 
mm-jMhma na smitho mf f)/ » 

ttiAamyotka r^ix «a 

nula-vtihmn yae amira-lojm muUii talnmm rw. 


2 See Corakh-Mni Paid 2B. 
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Niith yogim as the drinking of the nectar from the moon and 
turning the tongue backwards in the hollow above.* 

We have seen that the moon has sixteen digits. The 
secretion of the Smaim in the KilSpti (the solar fire of 
destiurtion) is sometimes figuratively railed theeating'upof 
the digits of the taoon by the Rshii,^ the passage from the 
moon to the Ksligni being conceived as the Bskit, The 
idea of the disappearance of the digits of the moon one by 
one and the reappearance of the digits in order has given risp 
to the theory of the Ttihb (i e. the lunar day, or the thirtieth 
part of a whole lunation), including the PSrpmS (full-moonl 
and the AmSvayi (is, the night of the newmoon)}— the 
processes of disappeaiance and reappearance of the digits 
being represented as the black and the white fortnight.* 

The conservation and the yogic regulation of the Makt- 
rm are at the centre of the yogic Jjadhana of the Nath 
Siddhas Tlie Nath Siddhas (as well as the Buddhist 
Siddhacaryas) admitted six parts of yoga, viv., Asanf, 
PranSySma, Ptatydhira, Dkirant, DhySna and SamSdhv,* 
excluding the two parts, via., Tama, i e , restraint and A'tyma 
or discipline of the Patanjala system It will be observed 
that in the Fatafijaia system Tama, Jityama and Asana 


I mU-Uamdialimjiha-USmplilll 

aair faimtjiia jm lare hal 11 
tua lut bkrnm-thani taU if si fug 1 
jajitaiigrbe-easjui/imieeyi^n GmlttM'ijiya, p IK 
gmamm UuAstym mlyam piai miiinMSwsIm I 
hilJam lam aim manji tim Ula-ghaiaUih It 
S»-i«hfa»’ift(SjrtiS lal-prmsa h talm 1 
ga’mamso'biak^enam tat tu maha^pataka-aaimam 11 
jiiaa-pratibfiaaiUiila-caiuaa 'ipaiitai Ualui 
taairatsraaattjah Sarah ta pad marthramitlll 
‘ un-i. t pp 3S3g (Boni>«j edition). 

Z R ihu K the msthical demon flint deraitrt,ihe moon, which fact it hSi 
«a|iontible for the echpm. 

. 3 Cf llie commentary on the line— raiiniia tit path iaia 11 • 

pr^stya-blaw^sa-r^ cancaljalna pnUlfiaUima 
«^I sajmkal^l fr^aarnpnitpedmhSm pnairiaAl vesm3t amdS^Moi/rS 
J9«-m/3.i»Kma-tirtfAnnn«w S(mrrUhbcA>aUt-mrfinJtmAfmneraiml ‘ 
r-f 1 imf on the Song No 1 (Sastri'i edition)* 

Cf also tti 1 

a. C3omm*onthe DobaNo l4ofK&iha-BSda. 

4 an»am ^laRa-jamrarfAcft ^w^aASray ca dhSm3 1 
mSnm smSd/nr el5m}ogSng8ni rnfanlt set ]i 

(Co^vcll’s edition Ch M. p 129), where 
and&mwr nhara. PranB^atm matm,Tmh 
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&rc physical and moral discipline for the control of the 
mind, PrBnSySnuL a vital process foi the arrest of the mind, 
and PratyahSra, I>/israua, Dhyana, etc. are purely psychologi- 
cal processes for the final concentration and arrest of ^e 
mind ; all these processes arc associated in the Nath cult with 
tlic prorcss of retaining the MahS-rasa and the yogic regu- 
lation of its secretion for the transubstantiation of the body 
and thus attaining a life eternal.* 


(/i) The Sun and the Moon as Woman and Man 

There is, however, another aspect of the tlicory of the 
sun and the moon We have seen that the sun is the Rrja^ 
and the moon is the Bindu^ the sun is associated with aaku 
and the moon svith Siva — and tha moon must be saved from 
the destructive sun. In the grossei aspect, man must save 
himself from the clutches of woman, who has been always 
depicted in the Nath literature as the tigress Charmed and 
allured by her, man loses vital energy. She has generally 
been spoken of as the enchantress of the day and the tigress 
of the night The Nath Siddhas were strict celibates, and it 
appears from the Nath literature in all the vcmaciilars tliat 
women are regarded as the greatest danger m the path oi 
yoga and tlicy are given no status higher than that of ferociom 
tigresses always bent on sucking the blood of the prey, 
fell of Mlna-nath in the company of the women of Kada 
the queen of Ceylon and his rescue liy 
be a popular poetical version of the , 

Naths towards tvomen in general. In hw “*|P*?**® , 

to the Guru Gorakh-nath S 

up the body and youth vanishes day by day. 
people who understand nothing and make pets rftig^; 
in every house; in the day the tigress becomes *e 

enchauLs and at -ght she clnes up the 

The milk is stolen and the tigress boils it, an 


, j/aljmitjSlIaraiiamta^kprehSharah p 74 

- ^othn'mTiSgnfsaniyog^ff drwaHts tenasm (4, 
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(death ?} is sitting by ; the essence of milk is thrown down on 
the ground and only the vacant vessel icmains in the sky.”^ 
Similai vcises ascribed to Gorakh-nath aie alsoi found 
in Hindi.' If wc follow the words of repioof that Goiakli- 
ndth levelled agamst Ins fallen Guiu, we shall be convinced 
of the uncompromisingly adverse attitude of the Naths 
against tvoinen, who aie generally termed as thieves, dacoits, 
pirates, thirsty tigresses and hypocrite cats In one place 
Gorakh says, — “You have handed over your store to the 
gang of dacoits, you have employed the mouse as guard 
lor the pepper plant and the cat for thickly boiled milk ; 
)ou ha\c kept logs of wood to the custody of the carpculci , 
the cow to the tigei, wealth to plunderers, the frog to the 
serpent, bulbous root to the boat and aiuin to the poicupme ; 
you have kept the mouse as the guaid of the granary, kept 
plantains before the crow, oiTered fish to die rustic loguc, 
dr}' fuel to fire You have lost wliatever merchandise you 
had at youi disposal, exhausted your stoie and cieated 
sensation in the vianity ; you aie living with youi neighbouis 
who aie thieves and frauds.’'^ Emgmatic statements of tins 
nature casting serious refiectiou on the nature of women 
abound in the Gorakfa-vtjaya, or the Alina-cetana and also 


1 GvmLsa’ii/ti}ai pp 18G-187. 

Of. abo— Acra dMa bagfant HUe 1 

Refer Smeo/e carma-ma^dila karpS 

glwskar bSghmt poic U 

bong of GonUia-nath m the DhawuMttangala oi Sahadev, B.S.F F IS04, 

2 Cf. gunijl aisS kSm aa aitii nuASm^ras chijai II 

• • * 
gtdi bhae agamagt pel bhaiS dhiladbila kes vagak ke pamkbk 1 
<u»! mabs-nt bSg/hat sMU iSte gbm- matban bhat amkbB I 
dina km bB^haS sun nort nuAai roll sSir svkbai 1 
narakk lokB amAulS pasuB nife prali bSgbmi pokhai U 
dBm kadbt bSjgbam lot 3iS mSa kabai merS putt bibStS 1 
gulf lakdi^kan ^tata iBiS tin dsl uiul saiu ilitia tl 
bagbtttjtmda bBgbaarAimda bi bSgbaiii bamSrI kSmiS 1 
iRi ba^ani Iratleki bbBt badatt gorMu rBiB 11 
Oaoted by Dr. Mohan Sinsh in liu GtirakbBSth etc , part II, p 3 
C/ tlaiin kaedtu kathm gum sarbaim cat bholat 1 
sarba res kbolls gum bSgbomnl cat kbolat II 
nBeala mrakb-iiBtk gbumgbati cat gbBlatm I 
sarbat kamSJ khil gam bBghanim cat racam II Gorakh-bS'il Pada 2 
Also Ibid, Pada 43 48 
a Gorrkce-vyata pp 121>23 
Gnjr-caadrcT PSmcBli, (pp. 340*41). 
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in the songs of Gopi-cind Similar words, phrases and 
imageries were freely used also by hlayanamaU, who was 

bent on saving her only son from the dutches oi his yonthfijl 
wives. We need not multiply illustrations. It mil be dear 
from the above that in a grosser sense Mahi-rasa means the 
seed, and the Sadhana consists in saving die same from 
any kind of discharge, and it has been empliatically declared 
in all texts of yoga that he, who has been able to give an 
upuaid flow to the fluid, is a god, and not a man* 

This attitude towards women, as found in the Nath cult, 
seems to have influenced the tone of the poets of the Nirguna 
School (as the school is styled and defined b\ Dr. Barthwal) 
of Hindi poetry headed by Kabir Kabir and his iblloucrs, 
just like the Naths, spoke of women m no better terms thiui 
as ferocious tigiesses always seeking opportunity to prey upon 
men and to suck their vitality.^ 

(G) Points of Similarity and DiETerence in the Practical 
Aspect of Yoga between the Nath Cult and other 
Esoteric Scliools 

It IS important to note in this connection that in the practi- 
cal aspect of yoga the sy'stem o*" Kabir, as also that of a 


1 In one place Alaiana sa}s to Gopi-cand — All men ser\e% omen grans, 
the MehS-rasa within the body is worth thousands olchesu filled mtbgein , 
and when that wealth is lost man becomes subdued bv a woman A lioness 
isiuie and casts her e>es like the tigress * she leates aside the bones and the 
fjeh and sucks up the AfnAa-rois Woman deals in the wealth oT man, and 
the allured man goes on sen ing her gratis With his plough and bulls man 
cultivates the field of others, — there is the loss of the Mis and of the seed m 
the baigain Though steel is used m the ploiigb it deca}S in earth If the bat 
eats up the soft stem of the planlam-tree the fruits cannot grow,— if the nenlv 
grawn bamboo is pierced through b> inseefs, how can it stand an\ weight ’ 
G^iraadnr SemjSs CC U. part II}, p 438 also CMi-rsndnr CSn, pp 71, 
el srg. ‘ 

2 fije Kami .Vara A'oa .Inga-Kabira-GnmlhS-iali (Svama-mndar DSss 
edition), pp. 39*41 . Athi^SnJfimiS Ke Anger— SandaraCrmlhS-rah Vol 11, 
pp.347elssa 

Cf also— doi is motma iSl ts tSglant 

pcioJ- paid: luhu enss 1 
dmijS aen bame no It • 

ghoT g/ior bigbint poji ll Ascribed to iolasTdb 
C/ also the follovnng poem of Faltu-das re bUg phahr is Wofb 

ktaet IStrir da. bBgh lege I r^r Irgl pads acijSiega bhaeS ieMg la nahl tmSa U 
srnge Tsz rSiae IS imraiS iaaj gq)i bate na I a)i jaa ISlA i,Sgt I paltudSs hm el 
upi^ bet betlba imie-tagaa 5 n'lgajBge I , 

Vide BhSraUanUa L’pasala-sa npradata b\ A K Datta, v ofc 
I,pp 255-236 
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host of other medie\'al Hmdt poets, was essentially the sahie 
as that of the Nath yogins described above. Of course, 
there is a remarkable difference in the religious attitude, but 
in spite of all differences in 'news and the i^gious approach, 
the yogic piocess seems to have been substantially the same.* 
In his religious approach Kabir, with other poets of his 
school, is known to us more as representing a devotional 
school of mysticism, characteiised by a spirit of heterodoxy, 
than as a school professing iaith in yogic practice , but the 
fact remains that the poems of Kabir and the woiks of 
many other poets of this school speak of a system of yogic 
practice behind their devotional fervour.^ In his woik 
Jfwgttna school of Htttdt pottiy Dr. P, D. Barthwal has given 
an exposition of the yogic practices refci red to in the works 
of this school of poets, and a perusal of the book will convince 
one of the inherent similarity in yogic practice of this school 
with that of its predecessors, w^., the Nath Siddhas The 
theory of the sun and the moon and the question of the 
secretion of nectar referred to above play the most important 
part in these medieval schools. It is perhaps because of this 
dmilarity in yogic SadhanI and the similarity of the general 
lone of extreme repulsion against women as a class, that 
the Kabir-panth has trachtionally been affiliated with the 
Gorakhpanth and Kabir has been believed to have had met 
Gorakhnath and have had religious discourses with him. 

An important point to note is the differencr in the 
religious approadi as well as in method among the Nath 
Siddhas on the one hand and the Buddhist Sahajiyis on the 
other. We have said before that though both the sects wcic 
cognate Haffaa-yogic sects there is a sharp difference in the 
pressed final aim as well as in pracUces of yoga. The final 
aim of the Naths, ive have seen, is the attainment of 
unmortality; while the final goal of the Buddhist Sahajiyas 
is tlie attainment of Mahl-sukha, The Nath Siddhas 
believed in the reality of birth and death and tried to avoid 
the whirl by transutetantiating the material body of change 
to subtle etherial body and that again finally to a perfect 
ivine body ; but the Buddhist Sahaiivas inhcrilcd fiom the 

1 Set /ii/,e, the Appendix (A). 
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earlier schools of Buddhism the spirit of extreme idcahsm 
and trmd to avoid the whirl of hath and death byreahsmg 
the void-nature of die sell and of all the Dhamias, and they 
further contended that the void-nature of the self and die 
not-self can be realised only through the realisation 
MahS-sukha. The emphasis of the Niths is on the yogic 
process of transubstantiating this coiporal body of death 
and decay , — and the emphasis of the Buddhist Sahajiyas 
is on the sexo-yogic practice, which transforms the ordmarv 
scx-picasure to a higher and deeper emotion of bliss Of 
coui^, the Kaya-sadhana of the Nathists is also there in the 
practices of the Buddhists,^ and we also find occasional 
rclereiices in the Dohas and the Garya songs to the fimv of 
iicctai and the process of drinking it by the yogm with the 
put pose of making the iS/Lead&u (the elements, die aggregate 
of which constitutes the physical body) firm and stable and 
becoming ajera and omara (diseaseless and deathless), we 
find occasional references to the dnnkmg of the nectar oi the 
honey of the lotus in the head by the black-bee of the mind, 
and also to the pouring down oi wTiter from the moon of 
Bodhicitta, full in its sixteen digits, into the fire bdow 
Though in some cases these expressions and imageries nay 
be explained figuratively, yet it appears that the practice 
of the Buddhists for the rcahsation ol the Maha-sidha ivas 
intimately connected with the Kdya-sadhana of the Naths * 
The conception of die Varani or the ambiosial liquor is 
also found in tlic Caiya-padas,* and this Vsnml may more 
satisfactorily be explained in the sense of the ambiosial 
liquor ol the Ndth yogins than figuratively as the fioi» 
of Maha-sukha oi giossly as the flow of the Bodhicitta 
as semen virile. What we want to empliasise is that while 
one school had lecouise to the Sadhan^ from a particular 


I I'ot a bailed study ol the sinuiaritv bcluecn the SidbanS of the Njab 
SiddUas and that of tlic Buddhist SiddbaeSryas the «adfr may comw 
U r. DlnmiavirBharati, Allahabad, 1955 
j «aa SI sandttu dm giare sSk^im 1 

ilatta ^lalm tiram baa^haa U 
xehms Ihtra Ian iSrum ignihi 1 _ , , 

jm ajarSmarit liei dtdha iindfie U Catya Soiig, AO 

Cf, liS sin b^ate A’Sifyiiu BgatS foarfra-wenM/W 1 

litmjah punas so th^rd aaramam u o j-uon), 

GMia-ptMtau, p 74 (Verse 31) (Bombay Ediuoni. 
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outlock the other approached the yogic piactices from a 
different point of view and while tlie emphasis of the one is 
on some particular aspect of the Sadhana, the emphasis of 
the other was on another. 

It is because of these differences that while die Nath 
Siddhas were vehemently opposed to the association of 
women in any way with their Sadhana and described them as 
the greatest impediment in their march towards immortality, 
the Buddhist Sahajiyas eulogised women m all possible 
glowing terms as the incarnation of Piajna, or ^unyata herself, 
and her company was regarded as indispensable for the 
attainment of perfection in spintual life. Of course wc have 
seen before^ that the Prajha or the Yogini or die Mudra 
spoken of *by the Buddhist Sahajiyas is not always the 
corporeal women j she is the Nairatma or ^unyata or the 
Sahaja*damsel. But it will be equally a great mistake to 
Uy to interpret the Mudra always in dus idealised sense and 
thus to explain away the necessity of the compan> of 
women in the Sahaja*sadfaana. 

We have noted before that the Maha-suklia of die 
Buddhist Sahajiyas was not a purely physiological sensa- 
tion, — there was a psychological element imolvcd in 
it.^ This psychological aspect in the Sadhana (associated 
tvith the sex-emotion and sex-pleasure) is conspicuous by its 
absence in the Nath school. The Vaisnava Sahajiya cult, uc 
have seen, was based primarily on die divinisation of the 
sex-emotion by botli physiological and psychological dis- 
ripline. The Maha-sukha as the Sahaja-nature of the sell 
and the not-self was transformed into the emotion of supreme 
love in the Vaisnava school. Neither Maha-suklia nor 
supreme love of the purest and the most intense natuic i's 
attainable without the ' help' of the chosen woman and it is 
for this reason that the Buddhists always spoke of her as the 
incarnation of Prajna and (he Vaisnavas of MahAbhava 
(i c., the supreme emotion of love as personified by Radha), 
— and this attitude of the Sahajiyas, both Buddhist and 
Vaisnava, will present a shaip contrast to that of the Nath 
hiddhas in general. The important point, howcvei. to be 


I, % tt seq. 
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motcd in this connection is tliat in spite of this general attitude 
of aversion towards women, the Nath Siddhas also practised 
some well-known processes of yoga like VajraulT, Amaiauli, 
Sahajauli,* etc in the company of women. But these prac- 
tices are yogic practices, pure and simple, in winch women 
are neither philosophised upon, noi idealised 

(ta) The Vedtc Soma-sacnfiee and the Drinkuig of 
Jfeetar m ike Togte Schools 

The most important part of the Sadhana of the Nath 
Siddhas, otz » the drinking of the nectar called Soma, oozing 
from the moon, can very weU be associated with the Vedic 
iite of Aiaia-sacniice, in which the foma-jmee was drunk 
and also offered to the gods and it was believed that the 
Aifflu-juice rejuvenates and invigorates the body and gives 
the drinker, whether god or man, eternal life in heaven or 
earth. This •S'oma-juice was prepared from a particular 
climbing plant (well known as the j’onui'plant, Sacrostema 
Viminalis or Asclepias Acida), which was said to grtnv 
liUkuriantly on the mountains of India and Persia, and it is 
veiy frequently referred to in connection with sacrifice m the 
Vedic literature as well as m the Avesta. The relation 
between the 5'oiRa-plant and the moon was held veiy 
mysterious. The plant itself was often called 'the moon- 
plant’ and It was believed that the plant received its ex- 
hilarating and imagorating juice directly from the moon. 
As a matter of fiict the moon is .generally believed to be 
mysteriously related to all die medicinal herbs and it is held 
that the juice of the herbs, that possesses capacity of curing 
diseases and conferring longerity, comes from die moon. In 
the Vtfm-pttraiftt (1 22} Brahma, is said to have appointed 
■Sioms or the moon to be. the monarch of planets, of plants, 
of sacrifices, and penances, and one of the names of the 
moon IS Osadht-patt or Osadhfsa, i e , ‘the lord of herbs '* 
So intimate is the i elation between tlic plant Soma and the 
moon that in Vedic as well as post-Vcdic literature the moon 

1 Foi llicwpioccmesof joga w ffetheynse-pnidtpila (1/83-100) Tlif) 
nc to be found in othf i standard woiks on Halha-^oga iho 

2 Dictionary of Momer Williams, p. 1137. 
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liciself IS called Soma. The Soma-plant was believed to 
possess sixteen leaves coiiesponding to the sixteen digits of 
the moon,^ the leaves disappear one by one with the digits 
of the moon in the black fortnight and again reappear with 
the reappearance of the digits of the moon in the white 
Joitmght. The mythical legend goes in the Puranas that “at 
the churmng of the ocean aftei all sorts of medicinal plants 
and healing herbs are thrown m, three of the precious things 
said to be pioduced are Soma ‘die moon’, Amrla ‘nectar’, 
and Suta 'spirituous liquor’, and in the other legends 
this nectar is said to be pieseivedin the body of themoon.^ 
It will be easy from the above to detect the striking similarity 
of the conception of the moon and Amrta or Soma of the 
yogins with those of the Vedic and post-Vedic traditions, 
— and it will also be easy to see how the Vedic religious 
function of sacrifice was transformed into a yogic practice, 
in both the cases there bung the question of drinking Soma 
to gain eternal life. 

( 0 ) The Ras&yam School and the JfSth Cult 
We have said before in connection with the history of 
the Nath cult that in ideology as well as m methodology 
the yoga-system of the Nath Siddhas is stiikingly similar 
to that of the Rasayana school. The Sadbana of the Nath 
Siddhas is essentially a Sadhana of transubslantialion and 
tran^guration. We have already rcfeircd to the popular 
traditions prevalent among the people of the Nath sect 
even to-day that the Siddhas like Matsyendra-nath, Gorakh- 
Hath and others are still living in tlieir subtle super-material 
body in the hilly legions of the Himalayas. These popular 
beliefs of a mythological natme have their root in the tlico- 
logical speculations of the sect It has been 'said 111 the 
Toga-olja that the perfect body of the yogin is subilci than 
tlic subtlest, yet grosser than the grossest; the'yogm can 
liansibrm his body according to his will — and his form 
i<‘ above all disease and death. He plays m the three worlds 

1 We may note heie that m the yogic texts » often thought ol 
Uicktang down from the lotus of sixteen petsds {(soittSa-palrii-lmdmn-iSihtam 
Gnal^ifpaiAeU, p 76, verse 57), which corresponds to the moon with the 
t&teen digits 

2 Monier Williams, p. 1137. 
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sporbvcJjr wherever he likes, and ean assume any and 
every form through his iticoniptchcnsible powci ^ The same 
belief js to be found also in the Kasayana school.^ The 
Rasayana school is fundamentally based on the ideal of 
Jlran-mukti and the method advocated is Chat of transubs- 


tantiation with Uie iiclp of Rasa oi chemical element 
(generally mercury} and thus making the body immutable.’ 
This Rasayana, though primarily a school of chemical 
science, was associated with ibeologicsl speculations, and 
renowned personalities like Nagaijtina (the alchemist), 
V^adi, Vyajapyayana and otheis are re''ognised to have been 
the stalwai ts ol tlic school It is believed that many are the 
gods, demons, sages and men, who have attained the 
immutable divine body with tlic help of Rasa and have thus 
become Jlvan-nuUla* The theological aim of the school 
can be postulated from the fiist chapter of the BasSnma 
where Bhairava (lord ^iva) explains the principles of 
Rasayana to the goddess, and these principles, he says, arc 
the best and the surest way to attaining perfection. The 
question of the goddess is, how to attain Jiaan-vaiklu The 
Lord icphcs that the scciet of Jivan-mukti is rarely knoivn 
even to the gods The concepUon of post-moitem liberation 

IS totally woithlcss, foi m that case all crcatuies are cnUtled 


jTcAywS/ suk^nwlaro deJiak slhul&^ slkBlojOttSjjadttfi 1 
tccliS-rupo hiosiuirah siatanlras la ^ari-mlinh U 
UideltlnSuhbfuUajajiairakulrMtl 

asuaja-sMmanjogi HSnB-ropSpi d/zSi^an 11 (Vciw ow*)- 


2 tMtnrasa-vmnim duhtAa-jarS-marma-rgmlo ggn ^ » 

Ukt-smiuiuita ea mljem tanuaralt ioraia-W»w«»ri» “ 
itara thama-lntioe sra^ts soplhapaim^omrtm I 

Marts mfntir a« somhaiia nmnvad n i 

Saso-knlajvtairira (Xyurvediya-granlha-idBlaj Wi. i. 

Again— ileadMr tie-^anrivaa ta Apattmnjiim 1 

j,van-wMik ^telsyatl’ly SslkS^tt pifia-itkairiFo-pSSBm pSfodSdt ptuta 

rasem flw joAeiwjft 1 . ^ Oriental Hindu Senet, Vol 1), p. Z*®' 

mmoo alakk>!ya-4>a nrpak U 

aaB^^a-ikaga^al-pSdBaofgntada-^AM} 


ctt’nje bahavah addhajivan-rnuU^ U 

tanaa, 
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to it by virtue of their mortal nature.^ Again post-mortem 
liberation, spoken of in the six systems of philosophy, is a 
mere inferential speculation inasmuch as no positive proof 
of such liberation is available at all On the other hand 
the state of Jlvtm-muhh by making the body immutable is 
as positive as anything.^ To be something knowable, 
liberation must have a ‘knowei* ; the demise of knower 
excludes the possibility of the knouable, and hence the 
conception of post-moitem hberation is as fictitious as 
anything.^ For mukti worth the name, the Ptnda the body, 
must be preserved and periected and liberation is thus 
attainable only through the perfection and preservation of 
the body by the application of Rosa (which, according to 
the school of Rasayana, is mercury), also by the control 
of the idtal wind/ The Rasa or Pnrada is believed to be 
vested ivith the mysterious capacity of transforming a base 
metal into gold and thus by constant rejuvenation and 
envigoration through a process of ti ansubstantiation the 
Rasa can make every cicature immortal. It has been said 
that Rasa is called Parada became it leads one to the other 


1 ajara-mara-deha^ hvtt-tadSIm^a’Vtdmam I 
fiBm-muktn mahS-dem detSnUm apt durlahks 11 
pmda-pait ra JO moksah sa ca mk^ ntrarthakah 1 

pinde lu palile dim garddabho’pt maturate U (Verses 4-5} 

2 sad-darSani’pi muktu ta darhlS pmda-patam I 
karS’itialaimal sa'pi pral^akss no'palaUr}alc II 
(oiniai tarn raksafit ^tidam rasoti catoa riailianatJ| 1 

Qjioted III die Sarva-diirJma’Sanitraha, p 203 
Cf. Also— <(i (nana-iaftra-bkogSa maloS’ ntlySm saddiiaralanijam I 
mikttt (ope jn3n3l laaSlfySiSI sa ea stbtrt deht U 
Ratarhida^a-lanlTa (1.10) (MnnedljaGrBntha-nialaNn.l ) 
Again, — a«innnr,>o laftnyrsOm paromStmam na samitiah 1 

dika-fyUgndurddlaam fetSm lad brahma durataran It 
bmhmlldt^jrqjaaliyasm'n dttgrSm lamtm samSsntya I 
jiran-muitsi cS^katpSnlo-sikSpap tmmifjrak 11 
lasmSjjiBaiMnukltm taml/iamSaenajogma pralkamam 1 
rfi^a tanurndhgfShara-gaitrJ-mlt’SamjogSI 11 Ihd (1,21-231. 

3 raiS/Hameya-mBn’o'klojh’o-moiw’tiia/kS In no 1 
pramSn3nlara-vSdeiu juklt-bMa-Mlambifu II 
jnSIt'^n^mi idam mddki larva-taBlnsu sammalam I 
nnjiranjUasyati /neyamjad alm(}aajJpanam 11 

Jlatetrare-tiddkaata, nuoted in die iami-dBrfaiia-samgraba, 

p 207, 

4 Tlrff, ibid, (Vwrs 18-22) 
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Jiore of the world.^ It is the quintessence of lord 
ihe Rasa is again said to be the seed of Haia(M,^iva) 
and Abhra (mica) is the osum of Gauii , the substance that 
produced through the combination of the tsvo elements 
makes creatures immoitaia This state of iimnortality 
attainable through the application of Rasa has frequently 
been spoken of also in the standard works on Indian medical 
sciences as the state of Jtvan-muktt, which has been eulogised 
as the only state of real perfection We have hinted that the 
Rasa of Rasas-ana, s-ariously described as the most powerful 
element and called the Btndu of lord ^iva himself/ has 
been replaced in the Nath cult by the Smarasa oozing from 
the moon in the Sahasrara We may also note that in the 
Rasarnava the two primordial elements, of which tlie physical 
body is produced, have liecn described as the vital wind 
{w 4T“) the Rasa and according to this school the onlv 
way of^making the body evci -lasting is the control over the 
vital wind and the scientific application of the Rasa ; this 
is the case also with the voga-system of the Nath Siddhas, 
where the control of the vital wind and the proper regula- 
tion of the secretion of the Santa are legarded as of paramount 
importance. 

It should be noted in this connection that the alchcmisb 
gcneially use the two words Siddha-deha and Dnya^delitt as 
sy non) moils, evidently because both arc ficc horn corruption, 
mortality and the defects belonging to the oidinary human 
frame , but a distinction should be made between the aim of 


1 smasan^a pann ^Tam dattesau ptiradah smrlah 1 

Qnoted in the Atri-'WiirTana-niiiirraAe p 202 

Z pSrada eaditojai^ porarlliam ladhakollamth \ 
mpit ymmat-iam dKt mama ptafjmtga'Samhhavah II 
mama dma-rasojtamad rasas lenSjam BQiOei /W,p202 
3 atfoKltt-iartrS baro’gaurl-sr UySm lanm prSUah 1 

muktBs ft nuft-qiAffia maatra-ganah II Ibid , p 203 

ahnrakas tava bijam In mama bjfam luparadab 1 
aaajtor mtlanam dem mft}ii-dandr}a‘aSsanam 11 Ibid , p 204 
, 4 In inanv or the texts on Raseyana /tarn has been held identical with 
hiva and as such it is said to be vested with the same potency as Siva 
himself, Cf 

darsanai lagta bhel sanSt spariandl xmarapad apt 1 
pajanad rasa-dBaar ea driyale sad ndhem phidam 11 
kedaradim hngam prlkiojamjiBm iBnutl 1 
' tarn difliai tujfalpiapam lal-punjmmrasa-darsanaill Radispi^ 

Cf also simitar other terser quoted m the Sarm-dmmna-xamgraha, p< 208, 
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the Nath Siddhas and the Rasa Siddhas on the one hand 
and that of the Siddhas of the Stiddha-marga (pure path) on 
the other. The Nath Siddhas and the Rasa Siddhas are 
kncnvn to be closely allied with each other regarding the 
ultimate object of thdr aspiration which consists in making 
the body a proof against death and decay and always res- 
ponsive to the stimulus of the* ^vorld of senses and capable 
of nidding immense power But both of them are to be 
sharply distinguished from the adepts of the pure path. 
In the view of die latter, foi instance, the incorruptible 
body is of two kinds, vtz, the one of the Jivan-tmikta and the 
other of the ParS-makta. The former is the pure body of 
Saidha-nOyi known as Pranava-tann or Mantra~iam, a body 
into which the corruptible body of MajS in its triple aspect 
is finally transmuted. It is deathless and free from disintegra- 
tion, but disappears in the end in higher Makii m the Bodv of 
Pure Light, or Divine Body, called Dtvya-deha or JUdna- 
itha of MakS-mSyS, which being absolutelv spiritual 
{dtmuffa) is beyond the ferthcst reaches of matter. In 
TSnttic phraseology the two bodies are known respec- 
tively as Baindava and iskla. That the Naths also in certain 
places discriminate between Stddka^eka and Dnya-ddia 
as the exponents of the other mystic cults do, is evident 
from their reference to the two distinct stages of Amara and 
drinilii as Relative and Absolute Immortality. This contrast 
between the tivo conceptions of Kaya-rid^ is brought in 
an interesting manner in the disputation between Goraksa- 
nath and Allam-prabhu as recorded in the Bkamsyat-purSna’^ 
prabhtt-lingtt'lUa^ 


. ® phX (Vmes 90-79} Vide Introduction to the Ltnga-dhSrantt-cmdnia 
PP 341-343. The present writer » indebted to MM. 
vioptnatn Kabnaj for this information. 
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Chapter X 

GENERAL NATURE OF THE CULT 

Another popular religious cult, known as the Dharma cult, 
developed in Bengal out of the admixture of some relics of 
decaying Buddhism, popular Hindu ideas and practices, 
a large number of indigenous beliefs and ceremonies, and 
ingredients derived also from Islam. This cult is responsible 
for the rise and growth in Bengal of a type of literature which 
desen’cs attention because of its quantitative as \ra!l as 
qualitative importance. The cult is called the Dharma cult 
for the reason that the main deity, around whom the para- 
phernalia of worship, ceremonies and practices gathered, 
and whose boundless grace and unquestionable suprema^ 
have been demonstrated by a large number of poets in their 
semi-epical poems, is the Lord Dharma, or, as popularly 
known, the Dharma-thakura. Credit must be given in 
this case also to the late MM H. P, l^astri, who plajrcd 
the pioneer’s part in bringing to the notice of the public the 
existence of such a religious cult and the literature on it. 

Dharma cult is a local cult of Western Bengal and is 
prevalent even m the present days m some districts. The 
fact that the Dharma cult originated and spread only in some 
parts of Western Bengal is proved beyond doubt by the 
local references found in the ritualistic tvorks and the 
Dharma-mahgalas ; and the sacred places and rivers men- 
tioned in these u-orks have already been localised in different 
parte of West Bengal, known as Ridhai The stone-images 
or Dharma-thakura are still found m West Bengal and We 
still tvorsWpp^ in the temples of Dharma. Again, all the 
poets of the Dharma-mangala literature, whose worts have 
been discwered up tiU now, belong to the districts of West 
Ben^l. Moreover, in connection with the salutations found 
in the opening chapter of some of the Dbarma-mhugalas to 

also* thf I' 

Ghatteiiee and i* j ShahiduUah* Buantftkuinar 

Mr. Charuduuidra Banenra “netjee in the Sun^a-putSnn, edited by 
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the difTcicnt gods and goddesses worshipped in the temples 
of the dilTerent localities ail over Bengal, we find that 
Dhnrma-ihakura, in all his names and forms, belongs onlv 
to the villages of West Bengal.’ It is also clear from the 
leferenres that are found in the texts that this cult ofDharma 
was cunent among the low'closs people like the Hadis, 
Domas, Bagdis, Fishermen, Carpenters and the like. 
Archaeological investigations have levealcd that ideas and 
practices similar to those of the Dharma cult arc to be found 
also in some parts of Orissa, particularly m Mayurbhanja 
and its viciratics® From a comparative study of the 
ihoughLs, beliefs and piactices of the crypto-Buddhistic cults 
of Orissa (as Mr. N N. Bose calls them) and the various 
forms of the Dharma cult found in the South-Western part 
of Bengal, it will appear that they arc essentially the same in 
so far as all of them represent onl} a mKlurc of later Bud- 
dhistic ideas and practices with the popular Hindu beliefs 
and practices including a mass of the beliefs and pracuces 
of the Non-Aryan aborigines. 

In oui present study we are not scry much intcrestcain 
the ceremonial aspect of the cult, see are concerned with i 
only'insofar it conceins our hteratuic, or in so far as i 
supplied inspiration to a good number of poets to compose 

fairly bulky poetical ssoils to eulogise the soveieiga posver oi 

T^rd Dhaima. A detailed account of the extrat and 
nature of the litcratuie that was inspired by ^ 

a discission on the controsrrsy over the time 

and the aiithorsliip of the svorks, svill be found m the 

^S*^Ph°iK« fuh » the result of a popular 
of a host of heterogeneous beliefs and practices , i 

L te hccTcct u, ...te .1 putelr *«*»»»' 

hnKh.po.ch In «« » “ 

TOture Ciiuenl nnalys.. of the eoMlilt.ent etonoit. te 
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that, as a popular religious cult, Dharma cult owes many oI ^ 
its clcmenU to that fprm of later Buddhism, which is known 
as Manlra-yana andlalcily, and most commonly,,, as Vajra-^ 
yana. The lituigical 'texts, oiz., thei A’Sipfa-^ardpa and paiti- 
cularly the compendium entitled the Dfumna-pigi’VidkSMt^ 
at once remind one of the liturgical texts of Mantra*yaiia or 
VsyraFyana. Of course, m these vernacular works we find 
but a vciy faint trace of the icailicr piacticcs, we mean those 
of Taiilric Buddhism, they being replaced by innumei- 
ablc local and indigenous practices. In the process of assimi- 
iaUiig the local indigenous practices the liturgical works of 
tlie Dharma cult show the same tendency as is found in tlic 
litiiigical woiks of Tantric. Buddhism. With the Stmja- 
puiana and the Dhmmarptgd-mdhSna ol the Dharma cult 
(excluding the iioitions on cosmogomcal speculations) wc 
may compare mote paiUcuIarly one well-known compendium 
of the leligous piaciiccs of Vajra-yana Buddhism, viz-t the 
KnyS-saAgraha^s Tins text b^ins with the details of tlic 
constrttclion of the Vihara (whicli is not here the monastery 
of die monks or the nuns, but frankly the temple of gods and 
goddesses), worship of various gods and goddesses, and 
hundred odier ceremonies and practices induding placing 
of the jar {kalasa), ablution, drc-sacrifice, etc. These arc 
lound also in the imja^parsna.^ The Knys-swhgraha, however, 
assumes a pseudo-Buddhisdc form by professing occasionallv 
that the final aim of all these iituals and ceremonies is the 
icalisation of Bodhicitta ^vith a view to attaining liberation 
not merely of the self but of the whole umverse. But aloitg 
with this avowedly Buddhistic purpose even the performance 

I j 

1 Ediled by Mr Nam Gopal Bancijce, Sahilya-parJ^d-grantlMvali No Sb 

2 Wc have act been able to ducover this text, %v’eha\ eat our disposal 
HI rotograph a commentary on the text by Kuladatta. entitled A'nja- 
nmgreho-hdiijtla (manuscript preserved in the Bibliotheque Nationale, Pans, 
Sanscrit 31). A copy of the manusenpt of this conunentary is also pres e rved 
in the Asiatic Society orBengal (MS Nos. 385^, 472B). In the Dhama-koz^f 
smffBku of Vqiracarya Amrtananda of the Mahabodiii-Vihara tnldlita- 
pattana (MS preserved in A SB., No 8055} vre find, in connection with 
the enumerabonoftlieivpes of Buddhistic liteiatuie found in Nepal, men- 
tion of this fiTrya-suntgrofto and also a bnef note on the nature of its contents 
The nature and tlie contents of the text however, can fnUv be k^vn 
tlirougb the perusal of the commentary of Kuladatta 

3 (J/i the deuils of constructing the temple of Dharma oi Nlrafiiaea 

See the chapters of .UAe Deara Mocamt, AAa Ghar 
DtlAi, Aihu Dauapetir Ohat DtMS, etc. 
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^ of fire>sacrifice and the * sacrifice of animals to die goddesses 
are also prescribed in diis text in complete oblivion of the 
{act tbat> Lord Buddha began his rel^ous career as a Jiving 
protest against .the sarrificial religion of the Vedas and -the 
cruelty to animals involved therein. -The chapters ■ on fire> 
sacrifice {Homa or Tajila) found in the htuigical. texts of die 
Dharma cult may be a faint echo of this prototype. In the 
Kriya-sant^Taha we find that the offering to the goddess Hariti 
consists of fish, blood of animals, meat along with all other 
articles; in the ^lueyet-pdrSna also we find that tlie goddess 
associated with Dharma is very fond ol animal-sacnfice.* 


But admitting the fact of this relauon between the htuigi' 
cal woiks of the Dharma cult with, some htuigical works 
of Tantnc Buddhism, how £ar wiil it be correct to say that 
the nature of the Dharma cult is essentially Buddhistic ’ In 
our opinion, though it may be true to call the Dhataa cult 
Buddhistic from a popular point of view, it is not true from 


the critical point of view ; for, the heterogeneous prachccs 
which go by the name of Tintric Buddhism have nothing in 
Buddhistic but an outward colouring effected through 
the introduction of some stray Buddhistic terms and idc« 
used generally in a transformed and deteriorated form, and 
also through the introduction of a pantheon gradually evolv- 
ed from the docctic conception of Buddhahood. Some 
■Nepalese Buddhistic practices arc, indeed, found in the 
practices of the 'Dharma cult ,* but it is plain to ice tha^em 
are local practices which are neither Hindu .nor Buddhism 
either in nature or in ongm. The theory propoun&d by 
M M- H. P. ^astri that the stone-images of Dharma-t^uia 
(Dhamaiila), which arc found abundantly in West^ Brogal, 

and the shape of which apprommates the shape ofa 

arc, nothing but the miniature fonns of the Nepalese B^ 

I Seethe chapter on Atiu. an 

able fact in this “Sddhat '^nS^ ^ and “ Nepal 


tnmifotoied form of tta 
with irruption) 
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dhist representation of th6 Stupa with the five Bodhisattvas 
inscribed on them,^ is not, howevci, clear and convincing! 
It is not also a fact ihat all the stone-images of Dhamia are 
of the shape of a.toitoise In the liturgical texts,, however, 
we -find occasional reference to the toitoise on whose back 
the "wooden sandals” of Dharma are to be placed. .This 
tortoise is so well-known a mythological figure in the Hindu 
PurSnic literature that Buddhistic interpretation of it seems 
unwarranted. As a matter of fact this importance of, the 
tortoise in a religion may betray its indigenous nature and 
origin. As for the idea of Dharma, who is the Lord Supi erne, 
it will be more correct to say that he represents the concep- 
tion of the Lord Supreme found in tlie religious behefs of 
India than to say that he rcpiesents the idea of Buddha. 
The idea of the Lord Supreme, as conceived in ail forms of 
Tantric Buddhism, is, as we have already hinted, almost the 
same as conceived in many systems of Hindu theology. The 
followers of the Dharma cult have proceeded a step farther 
than the Tlntric Buddhists and Dharma here represents 
the formless Brahman of the Upamsads, the Lord, l^iva of the 
^aiyites and the Tantrics, Visnu of the general Vaisnavites, 
Kisna of the Krsnitc Vaisnavas and Rama of the Ramite 
Vaisnavas, and again sometimes the Sun-god of the Sun- 
worshippcis. The followers of the Dharma cult seem to 
have altogetlier foi gotten that this Supreme deity may have 
something to do with the Buddha of the Buddhists , and ex- 
cepting two remarks that the original place of Dharma is the 
land of Ceylon and the Deity Dharma is much revered in the 
land of Ceylon,* there is no direct evidence in the lituigical 
works or in the Mangala Uterature of tlie knowledge of the 
Dharmites that tlicir religion and their deity have anything 
to do with Buddhism and die Buddha. Even the above 


1 See article by MM. H P. &!trl in tbe mrSmra, 1322 B.S., 

2 Vtde, Suti}a-pttt1intt, pp, 100,219 

The tnongular land {ttkanU vudini) of Dharma referred to in the iSunm- 
/'“rSTO teems to be Ceylon, but we should notice in this connection that in 
the Dh^a-mttHgda of Dvija-rom-candia we find Stmhala to beavillaitc 
situated somewhere m West Bengal QT ^ 

bSheUU suraaadi tkUtt bSma-bhtte 1 . 

rSkbila stmhal grim deUite deUttlt 11 
_ , , MS. C U. No 2464, p 6(A) 

But nonheic in the Dbarma-mttbgales do we find any tradition of this 
Smduda s being the original place (Sii>B sihSm) of Dharma. 
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remarks seem to be a meic tradition transmitted to the 
Dharmites and their import may not be clear to the Dhai- 
mites themselves. 

So when we say tliat the Dharma cult is a crypto-Buddhist 
cull, we should remembci that it can be said to be Buddhistic 
only in so hir as it beais faint relation to that form of later 
Buddhism moie than ninety per cent of whicli belong to 
icligious systems othei than 'Buddhism We have seen in 
ail cariier chapter that various forms ol Tantiic Buddhism 
were prevalent in Bengal up to the twelfth century A D 
The revival of Hmduism with tlic use of the Senas of Bengal 
and the Muslim invasion oi Bengal dealt a death blow to 
all schools of professed Buddhism in Bengal It is a well- 
known fact that many ol the Viharas, which weie important 
centres of Buddhism, ivere mistaken by the Maliomcdan 
invadeis to be the foils of the enemy and weie destroyed 
But, as it has rightly been pointed out by MM. H. P. Saslil, 
no religious movement of long-standing cultuial influence 
can be eiadicated all at once fiom a land by any ollici 
religious movement oi political and religious causes 
Buddhism, even in itsTantiic foim, w-as pushed aside and 
was giadually assimilated into the cognate religious system!. 
nmnng tlic Hiudus and the Muslims, and tJic Dhaima cult 
i!> the outcome of sucli a populai assimilation It is to be 
noted that the yogic element, which forms the most im- 
portant fectoi of Sahajiya Buddhism, had no influence on 
the Dharma cult and save some yogic imageries and phrases 
loiind occasionally used in the liturgical works,* no lefcicncc 
to yoga of any sort be found in the Dharma cult. 

Before passing on to the next topic wc think it ncccisary 


1 Q-.mmutiaila Hauls 

• iuuSrauaukSrupSra Icnalall p lOo .-ij-m, ilie 

“1 be mind bccomm the boat and ibe \itaf umd the oai golden I 

boat and of silver is the oar ” , , 

mono lara aaulS pa^a^ajM 1 „ 91m 

and thM oSy fOT^DhamaaS'ip) he" rf^lir 

the 4 i. 
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to say here a few woids about the probability of some Muslim 
influence on tlie Dharma cult After the Mahomedan inva- 
sion of Bengal in the thiiteenth century, the Muslims began 
giadually to settle in the land and to exert political, leligious 
and cultuial influence on the people. It seems that Uic 
followers of the Dharma cult with thdr monotheistic belief 
itt tlic formless God could easily Iiave friendly terms \rith 
the Muslims who had the same nionothdstic belief in the 
foimless God and who were particulary antagonistic to the 
politheistic belief of popular Hinduism. There seems to be 
palpable influence of the Muslims m the desciiption of 
Dharma of latei days.^ The Muslims of Bengal were in their 
tuin variously influenced by these minor cults of Bengal, and 
as a matter of fiict we And that in the popular Muslim litera- 
tuie of Bengal the Muslims used all the terminology of tlie 
Dhaima cult and the Nitha cult in their description of God 
It seems that the followeis of Dharma suffered much for 
their religious beliefs and piactices fiom the Caste Hindus 
and when the Mahomedans entered Bengal as a conquering 
power tlie Dhatmites took slieltei under tliem, and when 
the caste Hindus >vcre being peisecuted m the hands of the 
Mahomedans foi ihcii beliefs and practices ‘the ancient 
giudge’ which the Dhai mites bad against the Hindus was 
laurelled We find in the ranta-puiana of the Stin^a-purim 
that the messengei of Yama assumed the form of a hnmgn 
being and entered the city where Ramai lived m the form 
of a Hindu ghost. Ramai cameforwaid and inscribed some 
mark on the forehead of the ghost (so as to initiate him 
to the Dharma cult), but the latter chained Ramai Iiand 
and fool and took him to Dhaima-raja Yama, who ordered 
Ramai to be cut into two with the help of a saw- But Ramai 
began to nicdiUle on the Karatai (the Loid) and the saw 
could not pieice him , he w’as llien successively cast into fire 
with hands and legs lied up and into the ocean witli a slab of 
stone on his chest , but in each case Ramai was saved by the 


1 C/ hSte hie lira LemikapS^a m^3 I 
gttude ialStitt gQ3 dltama maha-faja II 

Dhgnna-ptiia-iidhSHa, p. 21^ 
As has been suggested by Or ShaliidDllah Oharnia is d< 
in the image ot a Muslim emperor of Bengal. 
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the KofSla (gate-keeper) of the western direction. This 
importance given to die western direction and the moon 
undoubtedly bears testimony to the Muslim influence.^ It is 
also to be noted in this connection that one of the most 
important incidents of the Dharma-mangalas is the incident of 
making the sun rise in the west by Dbarma in response to the 
prayers of lAusen. The incident is described in detail in all 
the Dkama-moBgalas. Instead of taldng this incident simply 
as an instance of the display of supernatural power bjr the 
devotee of Dharma^ will it be far wide of the mark to infer 
that the whole incident was construed only to explam from 
the stand-point of the Dharmites why the west was regarded 
so important by them ? Again, we find that some importance 
is also attadied to Friday which is an auspicious day with the 
Muslims. All these practices, however, seem to have been 
introduced into the Dharma cult in later times in course of 
its evolution. 


1 See 


a diseusaon b^ IJr.B M. Barua, M.A,DLit., m the SanwBrer 



ChvptER'XI 

SPECUL\riONS ON THE COiNCEPTIOX OF 
DHARMA 

(») Hindu Conceptions of Dhmma 
As tlic Uliaiiiia culL represents a comopositc Ibtni of religion 
developing from a popular adoption of diverse rcli^ous 
practices, riles and ceremonies, so also is the idea of Dhanna, 
which lias been the receptacle of various conceptions of the 
sovereign dcitv found in various religious thoughts Here, 
iis vve have hinted before, vve have the unconscious muvluic 
ul the conception of the Upanisadic Biahman with the 
Purusa of the Samkh^a, Siva of the Tantra. Visnu, Krsna and 
Rama of liic Vatsnavas, Yama, the lord of Justice and death, 
and also with Dharma, tlie popularly conceived godhead in 
general. These ideas of the Supreme Being havx again 
coalesced with the idea of the supreme deitv varioush con- 
ceived in later Buddhism 

The idea of Dharma as tiie godiicad has a fairly old hisloi) 
in tlic Hindu texts. The word dharma ordinanlv means 
that which is to be held last or kept, or that which holds 
fast or keeps or law, statute, religion, piety right, justice 
equity, virtue, merit, nature or character of entities, an 
essential of cliaracteiistic qualit}, mark, pecuhanty of an 
entity, or the entity itself In its Vedic form {dkarmati^il 
meant the maintaiucr. the supporter, the arranger. \Vhen 
popularly peisonilicd, Dharma means the lord of all laws 
and oidinances, the loid of justice, the central figure of all 
religion, and in this last aspect Dharma is popularly con- 
ceived as God, the Lord Supreme, who is maintaining 
the whole world by admmistenng order, discipline and 
justice. Even in the piesent day the custom among the 
/ /,Tnmnn run of people is to swear by the name of Dharma, 
to appeal to Dharma for redicss iiom distress, to iiiTOkc the 
blessings of Dharma in time of calamities, — ^and in all these 
Dharma is none but the supreme deitv or God Hunself. 
From as early a time as the time of the Vedas, the word 
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Dhama is found used in its variously personified forms. In 
the ^atapattia-brSkmana (13.4.3) we find in connection with 
the enumeration of the kings and the subjects of all quarters 
and localities that Dharma Indra was the king of the gods. 
Here Dharma is identified with India, the lord supreme of the 
later Vedic literature.^ In the Puranic literature we find 
mration of another Dharma, who is Righteousness, Justice, 
Law or Virtue personified ; he was born from the right chest 
of Brahma and had three ofisprings, iSama, Kama and H^rm. 
Dhaima or Dharma-iaja is u^I-known in the PurSnic and 
epic literature of Sanskrit as the epithet of Yama who is the 
God of justice and the king of death. Even in popular 
Buddhistic literature Yama is widely known as the Dharma- 
raja.® Dharma is, again, one of the attendants of the Sun- 
god ; he is Justice or Virtue, identified with Visnu ; he is 
Prajapati, and is said to be the son-in-law of D^Ht- We 
find mention of many other personalities in the Purfinic 
literature of the name of Dharma who were notable for 
various virtues and activities. 

Of all these, however, Yama, the king of death and 
justice, is the most sridely knoivn by the name of Dharma 
or Dharma-iaja. In the Mahnbharala Yudhisthira is tradi- 
tionally descnlied as the son of Yama, and he himself was 
known as Dharma-fnitn (i e , the son of Dharma) and the 
epithet Dharma-raja is also found frequently used for him. 
It is a very popular story of the Makabhstala that Dharma 
in the guise of a Yaksa put a few questions to Yudhisthira 
and the ansivers given by the latter svas to the entire satisfac- 
tion of Dliarma and Yudh4thira obtained boons from him. 
When Yudhisthira was bewildered at the superhuman form 
and glow of the disguised Yaksa, the latter declared^— “I 
^ Dharma, your father of supreme power— and amreome 
tere only to see you. My body is constituted of famcf, 
truth, self-control, purity, simplicity {aijava), modesty, 
steadiness {ieSpalj^a), bounty, penance and phvrical and 
mental discipline (braltmacar^a) , non-violence, equity, peace. 

bha\ia'*” ^ 

biSatiairaUS^ima. 
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moral virtue, purity and non-exhilaration are mysenses.”* 
This Dharma once more came to test the righteousness of 
Yuddhisthira in the guise of a dog when the latter nas about 
to enter heaven {Malot-prasthSmka-parva, Ch. 3). In the 
Skanda-purSna, Yama, the son of Surja, is depicted as a 
great sage (r.fi) of the name of Dharma or Dharma-raja He 
was practising austere penances to propitiate Alahiiera 
Siva). The gods (mclnding India) got fiishtcncd at 
the penances of Dharma and sent down a celestial damsel, 
VarddhinT by name, to disturb the penance of Dharma. In 
course of a dialogue with her Dharma said, — *T am Yama to 
all beings who are evil-doers, — and I am Dhema to all 
self controlled people.”® Lord iSira uas propitiated by the 
penances of Dharma and as desired by the latter the forest 
DhamS-renya became a sacred place for pilgrimage through 
the boon of ^iva Dharma himself preferred to be trans- 
formed into a bull and became Ae mount of ^iva ® 

In the Bengali h&nuscript Library of the Calcutta 
University we have a manuscript entitled Dhenno-itthSsa 
(i.e., the history of Dharma, MS , C U No 6152) svhich is 
ascribed to the poet Guna-raja-hhan.* The Dharma of the 
text is none but the Lord Supreme, and it has been demon- 
strated with reference to the stones of the Ramnyana and the 
MahabhSrata how the genuine derotees in different times 
and places were, under various critical dreumstances, 
protected through the infinite grace of the Lord, 

Traditions in the Dharma cult often show a great tend- 
ency to identify Dharma, or Dharma-raja with the Dharma- 
raja Yama. As a matter of fact Yama himself, 'seated on 
his VShana (mount) or buffalo, is often identified with the 
Dharma-raja of tlie Dharraitcs in many places of West 
Bengal and the festivities in connection with the 0ana of 
Dharma are known as the festivities of Dharma-raja Yama. 


1 MahdihartttBt Vatutfarva, C!Ii 312 

2 yama’ iem saita-hKulSiiSm daflSnSm Armw-iSrinSm 1 
Jiama-Tupo sanejim mamgHttSmjildhra^ II 

sa dharma’ haai eararahe iaiamt lara imlaWtam \ 
lat-sanam frSrlhma Icair mt Ughram capaarasar 

Dharma-^a-Uaada (417-18) included ^ihin the 

3 Skandorpurana, Brahma-Uarda, Stla-trahaima. MMSdhara 

4 We do not think that thu Gum-taji-khan i« the lamc as M . 
VlLSU, the well-known tnuislitor of the BhUgareta in the pre-Caiian) p 
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Often it has been found that in worshipping Dhanna* 
raja the priests utter the Mantra, — ‘Salute to Dhanna- 
rSja, who is Yama and who is of various forms’ (namaste 


bahwrupaya yamaya dAarma-rajsya) ^ In the ritualistic texts 
also we find corroboration of the fact. In the chapters on 
the river Vaitarani of the Stutya-pur&fa we find that Dharma 
himself is acting as the helmsman and carrying all the 
devotees of Dharma to heaven^ which is situated on the 
other side of the direful nver Vaitarani, Ramai Pandit 
himself IS here helping all lay people on board. The name 
of the river Vaiiarani is so closely associated with the name 
of Yama in Hindu mythology that it takes no lime to re- 
cognise that this Dharma-raja is none but Dharma-raja 
Yama ® In a chapter of the Dharmarpuja-DtdhSna we find 
the deity of the Dharmites unconsciously identified with 
Yama seated on his Vskana of buf&lo and accompanied by 
his well-known clerk, Gitra-gupta, and his attendants, Kala 
and Vikala with iron chains in their hands ; he is found 
administering law to all people of the world * 

In the liturgical texts of the Dharma cult the tradition of 
Dharma’s identity with Yama seems to be less popular 

than the tradition of his identity with ^iva and Visnu ; in the 
Dharma-mtdigalas again the tradition of the Saivite nature 


^barma seems to be in a dwindling condition and the 
Vaisnavitc natuic, either m the form of Visnu in general or 
Krsna or R^ima in particular, predominates. But before 
we deal in detail with this question it uill be helpful to us 
B article Rshha-bhramana by Pancanan Banenee. B S JP.P.. 1314, 

Manifi *“ the above Mantra the ordinary 

“ o — jamqya dhama-rSja^a mityave cSnlotaya ca etc 

. 'll' chaptere on rama-purSaa, 
v™ tie find that the Puramc Dhatina-rSia 

“ detnonstrated wth Ifficnds 
tot Ph arma-raja Yama hai no sovereignty over people who ace devotees of 
raarma-taja Niramana or the Kantar and that, bang sadly i.aB...Td on 

sevcrdoccasic^,Dharzna-raja Yama with the help of Ramai Pandit mailB 

d'=votees orShiSnS!u^“te™ 

""fi*** instruct his officers not to 
*** iu"'" ‘•‘“‘•“asicamentoftradiUons we have nothin? 

so^mra .1*'“" 1*“* Dharma cult, which offers the bat 

m fwt ilK, or. WMioI n. me (brou^hout ft. wliSle defter ^ ’ 
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to investigate into and examine the Buddhistic suhstratnm of 
lord Dharma 

(it) BtidJ/nthc Stthsiralum of Dhomn 

In tlic Sanscrit dictionary AmaraLo^a Dharma'rnja ha« 
been mentioned as a sjnonvm for Buddha,^ in thejatala 
stories also the epithet Dharma-rnja refers to Buddha It 
maj be noted that the Dharmites still obsene the dais 
of BuddhS-fmrn'mS (i.e , BatHkht pumtmS, the birthday of 
Buddha) and AmdM fiurmma (the day on which Dhama- 
rakra was first preached bj Buddha) as lughly auspicious 
festive dajs But it will not be fair to surmise from such 
identifications that Dharma or the Dharma-raja, or rather 
the Dharma-thakura of the Dharma cult directly represents 
Buddha. In discussing the Buddhistic substratum of the 
idea of Dharma we should remember that the Buddhism 
we are referring to here is not the Buddhism with which we 
are acquainted in anj of the standard Buddhistic schools , 
It is that phase of later Buddhism which is so-called mainb 
historicall} as maintaining in a transformed and modified 
form the continuity of the older thought IVe mas illustrate 
the exact nature of the relation of the Dharma cult with 
standard Buddhism with reference to an episode of the 
popular P.ili text Mtlmda-panka The question of king 
Milinda is whether the man who is rcboin is the same as 
the man w’ho is dead or is an absolutciv new man. It is 
indeed verj difificult to answer the question dircctiv m 
consistence with the theory of momentariness of the 
Biiddliists. The .mswer of the Elder Nagasena is, thcrefOTf , 
indirect: he sass that the man who is new'K liom is neither 
the same as the formei. nor is he absoluteh a new man , but 
in spite of the absence of personal identity the latter is to be 
associated with the former only because of the fact that the 
former is mjsteriously responsible foi the existence o t 
latter. The argument of Bhadanta Nagasena may very 
aptly be repeated here in connection with the exact mlafto 
betiveen the Dharma cult and Buddhism, or 
of the Dharma-thakura and the conception of the ultimat 

1 wmiinah ngato iniffio ghrmir-lalhSgrldi > 
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realitv propounded in MAKayana Buddhism. It may be 
repeated here that it will be tvrong to suppose that any 
particular Buddhistic conception of the reality has, through 
processes of long transformation, coalesced tvith the Hindu 
conceptions of the supreme deity and has thus given rise to 
the composite conception of the Dharma-thakura. Dharma* 
thakura represents as much infiltration of ideas from popular 
Hinduism as fiom popular Buddhism, and this explains his 
extremely heterogeneous nature In investigating into the 
Buddhistic substratum of the conception of Dharma, there- 
fore, we shall only indicate the different lines in which 
Buddhistic ideas might have infiltrated in the mind of ordi- 
nary masses to give rise to the conception of a ddty of such 
heterogeneous nature 

We have seen before that the philosophic ideas of 
Mahayana Buddhism, with the spirit of catholicity and 
adaptation, had an innate tendency towards approximating 
the Upanisadic spirit. Whatever may be the position of 
Nagiiijuna and his followers, who have been the centre of 
great controversy, the conception of the ultimate reality of 
Vijiianavadins as pure consciousness or the absolute 


uncreate cannot but be held to be positive in nature. The 
Tathatavada of Asvaghosa admits the Tathata-nature 
the nature of the Dharmas as thatness) to be smnetTiing 
substantial, permanent and unchanging and as such it is 
something positive, though formless and unqualified. The 
conception of the X^tjUapit-mSlrals or the Ahhuta-pmkalpa, 
which IS of the nature of consciousness, bereft of ihc duality 
of the ^ower and the knowable, seems to be just the previous 
step of the conception of the Brahman which in its absolute 
and unqualified nature transcends all knowledge, knower 

vehemently argued 

.iT yu^anavadins that ^unyatS was never spoken of by 
r ‘“‘‘""S’’ « the negation of all 

time the reahtv of pure-cons- 
absolute uncreate, which is unchanging, 

*»»• 

docetic conception of the Tn-feavi in ti,- 

Dtai-ki). !J,he 
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as rLrSv h'l tlioagh not 

LI but as an object of rcl.- 

Thc ofthc Brahman, 

The \mrd Dhanna-kaya is often CNpIaincd as the body of 

law ; and It may also be remembered that Buddha is said to 
have told Ins disciples tliat his teachings should be rccog- 
JMEcd as lus osyn immortal body. But the word dhama is 
generally used in the Mahayiina texts in the sense of ‘ennty*; 
and the Dharma-fcaja means the ‘thatness* {lathatS-Tupa) of 
all the entities, it is in other svords the Marma-d/islu or the 
primordial clement underlying all that exists. It has been 
also termed as the Svabhava-kaya, ie, the bodj of the ulti- 
mate nature It is described as devoid of all characters, but 
possessing eternal and innumerable qualities It is neither 
the nund, nor matter, nor something diiTcrcnt from the both ^ 

This docctic conception of Buddhabood as implied in 
the theort of Tri-kSj'a gradually i-nnsformed itself in the 
monotheistic conception of a Being and latterly in the clear 
conception of a personal God The Dharma-kaya Buddha 
became the Lord Supreme, the Sambhoga'ka>a Buddha 
became the DliySni-Buddhas (viz., Vairocana, Aksobhyaand 
others) and the Niimana-kaya Buddha ga\c the idea of the 
human Buddhas (Afdnusi Buddha). 

All these various philosophical concepts about the ultimate 
reality in the different schools of Buddhism, including the 
docctic conception of Buddha as conceived in the theory 
of the Tri-kSya, lost their special significance in a popniar 

1 The nature of the Dharma-T'a>a u described in the Aa/owafa-rZliB 
in the folio in? nianncr,i — ^*7110 Dhamia-I.a>a though mamfesungitsdfin 
the triple uorid, u tree from impurities and desues It unfolds itself here, 
there, and^ eiecyMheic responding tbs call of Karma It is not an indnidnai 
reality, it is not a false existence but is universal and pure. It comes tram 
nouheie, it goes lo no viiere , it does not assert itself, nor is it sulycettoanai- 
hilation It is for cier serene and eternal It is the One, devoidrfall 
determinations This bod) of Dharma has no boundary, no quiets, but is 
embodied in all bodies. Its freedom or qioDtaneity is incom preh ennble, its 
spintual presence in things corporeal is incomprehensible All jims of corpo- 
reality are inxoKcd therein, it is able to create all Ihmgs Assi^mg any 
concrete malenrl Iiodi as required by ihe nature and condiuon of Karm^ 

It illuminates all creaUoiis Though it u the treasure of inteuigwre, it is loia 

orparncularitv There is no place in the universe where thu body does^w 

prevail The universe becomes, but tins body for ever remains Jtu fm 
ftom all oppoates and contrarieties, yet it is worhiog in all toia 

them to Nirvana” Quoted in Suzub's Oulltna ef MtABjana SudtOaahpp’ 
223-224. 
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idea of a Supreme Being in later schools of Tantnc Buddhism, 
and the most common name by which He was knmvn among 
the Tantric Buddhists tvas the Lord Vajra-sattva ^ Though 
it became customary with the Buddhist Tantraikas to describe 
the Vajra-sattva with all sorts of negative attributes (of 
course, in addition to the positive ones), it is very easy to see 
that the conception of the Vajra-sattva behind all these 
positive and negative attiibutes is definitely positive and is 
that of a personal God. All Buddhistic ideas, etz., the idea of 
Sunyata, the idea of pure consciousness, die idea of the 
Bodhicitta, the idea of Maha-sukha began in later days to 
acquire cosmological and ontological significance in the form 
of an all-pcrvading Being. The origin of the Dharma-thakura 
with all his positive and negative, Buddhistic and Hindu 
attributes may historically be associated with the conception 
of this Lord Supreme of the later Buddhistic schools. 

In connection with the evolution of the conception of 
Dharma the question of its relation with the Dhanna of 
the thiee ‘jewels’ of Buddhism (itz, Buddha, Dharma and 
Sangha) naturally attracts our notice. MM. H. P. iSastri 
and others have propounded the theory that in later rimes 
Buddha, the first of the three jewels, was naturally Klimiiiatwt 
by the lay Buddhists with die groivmg i nfl iipuce of revived 
Hinduism, and the third jewel Sangha became the imMa 
(conch-shell), which is very important in connection with 
Hindu worship ; and the second jewel, m , Dharma became 
identified with the Buddhist Stupa, which was worshipped as 
something like the symbol of Dharma,— and Ac Stupa became 
the Dharma-lhakura of the Dharma cult in the form of a 
tortoise. It propounding such a theoiy, however, we should 
proceed a bit cautiously. As for the transformation of Safigha 
into SaAkha we may say that the frequent mention of 
with various other necessaries of worship in the ATnjw-teraM 
cannot convince one of its Buddhistic oiigin ; for Sama is no 
less important as one of the ncccssanes of worship in the 
proper Hindu liturgy than in the cult of Dharma The 
story of Visnu’s killing ^adkliasura and giving the SatdJia 
to PadmSlaya’s son, as narrated in the Odiya text AManto- 


1 Fiift-Aiyiri), pp 28-29 
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dnmbam, •seem-! to us to have nothing in it to warrant the 
origin of this ScMa in the Sahgha of the Buddhists > Of 
course in the Dhama-puju-ndhsaa we find a few confused 
lines on iflwAAa ; what we can at most infer from this is that 
Sankha was held important in the xrorship of Dharma * ^Ve 
sometimes find also salutation to iankha in connection with 
the opening chapter of salutation in the Dharma-mangalas * 
This importance of &aitkka has nothing in it which may help 
us to construe some Lind of relation between iaiiUia and 
the Buddhist Sangha on any convincing ground. 

We have already pointed out that !$unyat.l and KaiunS, 
transfoimcd as Piajn.a and Upaya, weic licld ver\ important 
in T.intric Buddliism, and a tendency was manifest to in- 
terpret this Prajila and Upaya as static and djiiamic, or 
negative and positive, as female and male, and so on. Gradu- 
ally tlic thicc jcw*cls Buddha, Dharma and Sangha came to be 
interpreted in terms ofPtajtia, Upa\ a and the world pi educ- 
ed b) them ; Upaya as the male piinciple was identified with 
Buddha, and necessarily Dharma bcranie PrajCta oi the female 
principle and Sangha came to be interpreted as phenomenal 
world which is produced through the union of Prajiia and 
Upaya.* Some scholais maintain that these transfoimcd 


1 “We scarcely tiiinK it would beven wide of the marl, to inrerfiom 
this that the word SanLhi here means nothini; but n Buddhistic Sangha. In 
this interpretation of Sankha as Sangha,wearesupportcdbyilieSunsa> 
Purwa, in which Sankha IS sen rrequenilv used for Sangha Hie common 
people in their ignoranre of the teaclungs of Buddhrm and its tciminologv, 
either misspelt Sangha as Sankha or mistook Sankha for Sangha which 
reatl> means a congregation of Buddhistic monks.' Mmlm Buddhism And lit 
PtUoAtn, ttc , bs N. N Bosr p 19 

2 li should lioss'eser be remembered in this connection that in the 
Dharma-mangalas svefrequcntl) come across the details of Dharmn-woiship, 
but theic we do not find ans soccial attention paid to this Sanhha. 

3 Cf Jala sankha haadhu a asamUja lakfamuml 

t rUrt pandsi banda r rBrJ Bmani 11 

MS entit'ed Dhamtr BandanB C U No 2470, p 1 (A) 

It mn^ be noted here that in the gH/via of on a, w hicli,is preialent in 'o™ 
district of East Bengal, and which is nothing but a baivite seismn of the 
Dhamer gSiaua of West Bengal (sec infia, p 279 F N No 3) ire find a fen 
fpigmemnia serses on the origin and importance of .Tnnlfla, and we may 
ftiriher notice that Gauri or Pfirvaii (if , the consort of bn a) is parliciilarlv 
fond of putting on the bracelet made of Saiilha We arc quoting Jicn. some 
tmgraentnii \«.r«s —saptasairudrejra/ifasaulhasmn/Brha/ha lramU. ifMr^pa 

rila aim bal-lalBll £3s f») Han ianjT iaaiha tahja thuila dale I p^r MISa 

sanUta bto rom hale 11 /i«m 4a nwWa siiddha nai m im. naubsl' II si i-Malin^al 
desA gay hada ghannal 4i/.a-Iarr,3 Iati,B rf./a rfaj M3i Jauiha tt das M3i 
sanlAadevl part das haste 1 ion sanihr badta granta ioii dmlhejall 
\amernBhtd^yl AoUkoitprandmKttnmahUtleperpnyll {Own collcciionj* 

4 For a detailed discu«ion on the point see the chapter on Cosmogon>, 
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forms of the three jewels are still now preserved in the Jagan- 
natha temple of Pun. There the two male figures, with a 
female figure in the middle, widely known in their Hmduised 
nomenclature as Jagannatha and Balarama with the image 
of Subhadra in the middle, are m all piobability the repre- 
sentations of the tliree jewels of Buddha, Dharma andSangba 
transformed as TJpaya, Prajna and tlieir son, i e , the pheno- 
menal world. In the esoteiic Buddhist literature the epithet 
Jaga nnatha {t e , the lord of the world) IS widely used befoie 
Buddha or rathei the Lord Supreme, and it is also a 
well-known adjective used before the Lord Supreme of the 
Hindus, — and thus through the medium of the epithet 
Jagannatha, the first of the three jewels could very easily be 
Hmduised and the Hinduisabon of the other two was but a 
matter of couise This tlieoiy of the transformation of 
Buddha, the fiist jewel of the Buddhists, into Jagannatha 
(and latei on fiankly conceived as Krsna) has its corrobora- 
tion in the tradition of the literature of the Dharma cult. 
Jayadeva, the famous Vaisnava lyric poet, described Buddha 
as the ninth incarnation of Visnu , and in the literature of the 
Dfaaima cult we find in connection with the description of 
the incarnations of God that in the mnth incarnation God 
was born as Jagannatha, who is none but lord Buddha, and 
he settled his residence on the sea-coast, where he has re- 
lieved the whole world by distributing to all (irrespective of 
caste and creed) his PrasSda {i-e , food offered to God 
and supposed to be accepted by him.)^ In another place we 
find that in this mcaination of Jagannatha the lord revealed 
himself to the Hindus and Muslims, who were all united 
togcthci in his (i.«., Jagannatha’s) place, and in the country 
of Gauda (i e , in Bengal) he has revealed himself as the 
Dhaima-raja.^ 

But tliough Buddha was the first of the jewels and had 
his prominence also in the temple of Jagannatha, he could 
not enjoy universal sovereignty for several reasons In the 


1 phar^puja-mdhnua, pp. 206-207, also p. 208. Sec also Gsmntfa-DnaM 
of byama-dosp Vangavasi-edition, p 3 

It may be pomted out here that in the ten mcaination of Visnu. inscribed 

*0 of Jagannatha in Pun, Buddha, the ninth 

incarnation^ has been replaced Jagannatha 

2 Dharma-pttjS-mdhSna, pp 21^15. 
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first placcj from the metaphysical standpoint Dharma re- 
presents Prajiia oi dunyata, winch being the ultimate source 
of all origination and being oficn interpreted as the noumenal 
aspect of the reality, was infused with more cosmological 
and ontolt^cal value than Buddha, who represents Upaya 
or Karuiia, metaphysically explained as the aspect of pheno- 
menalism. This metapliysira! valuation might have been 
tlicrc in the mind oi common people in the form of a time- 
' honoured tradition, and this may be why Dhaiina could 
supersede the claim of Buddha m being recognned as the 
supreme divinity among the Dhat mites. In tlie second 
place, in later times lay people had no idea about what these 
three jewels might be , they could lecognisc only Dharma, 
who was, in common faitli and tiadition, Imown to them 
as the Supreme Lord, the Soveicign Deity over the universe, 
—some Invisible power admmistermg law and justice, 
consequently Dharma became gradually recognised as the 
Lord Supreme Moreover, wth the growing influence ol 
Hinduism it was not possible for ordinary people of lower 
social order to accept any one but Dharma out of the three 
jewels as their Lord. 

The Dharma-thSkura of the Dharma cult is not generally 
associated with any Sakti or female counteipart In tiie 
Ohama-pm-vidhSno, however, we find a goddess, KSnunya 
by whose wotship follows the worship of Dhanna 

along with the worship of many other gods and goddesses, 
and she is the goddess for removing blindness and leprosy. 
This Karainya is someumes described as something like a 
^aktt of Dharma,» and as a mattei of fact some of her 
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more important fact is that Dhaima-tbakura, as the Sover- 
eign Deity, has frequently been identified with oiva and as 
such is always associated with his ^akti as BhagoBati, Jldi-deth 
Mt^akU, or as Ba^ufi, Gandi, Durga, Parvafi, etc. In the 
hturgical texts Dharma-thakura is frequently styled as Makei- 
vara (the great lord) or MahSieva (the great deity), Devadiva 
(the God of gods)— epithets which are commonly used before 
the well-known deity Siva In some temples of Dharma Dhar- 
ma-thakura has been transformed completely into &va * In 
the well-known religious ceremony of West Bengal known 
as the GSjana of Dharma, which is the most celebrated 
function of the Dharmites current even to the present day, 
Dharma has been fianUy made ^iva and the G^ana of Dhar- 
ma really means the GSjana of iSiva In the book A^er 
GambhJra by Mr Handas Palit^ we find an daborate account 
of the Gijana of Dharma. Even a cursory glance on the 
verses that are sung with dancing and beating of double 
drums will show how confusedly l§iva and Dharma have 
been mixed together in these ceremonies and the verses 
themselves are really fragments found in the liturgical works 
of the Dharma cult and the iSivayanas of Bengal. It is very 
interesting to note that this ceremony of Gajana is also found 
in some districts of East Bengal m the form JV^la-prya, 
(ic, the worship of the deity Nfia), and this elaborate re- 
ligious ceremony, which takes place in the last week of the 
Bengali year and takes about a week’s tune to be completed, 
IS nevei suspected by the people in these districts to be 
anything but a Hindu religious function primarily concerned 

1 It u interesting to note here an inadcat desiinbed by MM H.P Sastit 
in an article m the Beogab monthly J^arii}ana (B S. 1322, MSgka) in connec- 
tion w ith the transformation of Dharma to a In a temple of Dharma 
Mhl Kistrl found a priest dividing into two equal portions toe offerings to 
be presented to Dharma He hsIlM out of cunonty why such a division was 
made The reply of the pnest was — 'Tie is Dharma and &v a at the same 
time and hence is the division ” On further enquiry hlM iSastri came to 
learn chat the Mantra with which the offenngs were presented to the deity 
w as,— "Salute be to Siv a, who is Dharma-taja" (siiSjiz dkarma-iTij^a namah), 
Mter several years of fais first visit MM ^astri went there once more and 
found that bv this time a GaurJ-patla (a symbolic representation of the female 
orgin of the Sal ti gcnerallv found placed beneath the symbolic representa- 
tion of the male organ of biva) was placed by the Brahmins beneath the 
stonv-image of Dharma so as to Hmduisc him completclv 

2 Published under the auspices of the Maladaha National Educabonal 
Institute, B S. 1319 
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wiUi the Hindu deity Lord The fragmentary verses that 
are generally recited in connection with Ac vaKcerem^ 
niM of this function have striking affimty with Ae verses found 

, ®^g®J not only in matter and spirit/but 

sometimes in language also wiUi slight deviations ® 

^^*1 O'" the primordial male 
and the female have then bearing on the literature of the 

rr ^ ^^**7 recount of tins C^flna of East Pcnral will be found in the 

fagmrntn^^i* Villages m the district of Backeigunge the 

mit liturgical worU of tb^fiatma 

A "'•? 5/*® ceremony It mil be 

intetesling to note that the cosmogomcal ideas found in Aese are the 
some M found in the literature of the Dharmacult We shall^cua 4 b 
jmint tatcr on m our Ascussion on cosmogony Lord &va u occasionally 
styM li^Jis Dharma or Dharma-ra;a In the Diamafuja-BiMStta (pp 242- 
45) jie find a discussion on the ongm and growth of the foetus ;«actly a 

v^jlI.*V 3 “w“ ?’!?'* T®?® occasion of the 

Jftla-pttja Ue find m the lituigical worts of the Shaima cult salutation and 
t® Ihe four quarters with a presiding deity in each , the same custom 
* i.*r? tn the G^aaa of hiva, and the peculiar fact to be noticed u this 

mat here as well u in Dharma cult Ae ceremony begins born the west, which 
IS not surely a Hindu practice This practice famvever, seems significant and 
Its significance has been explained before {Supra, p 306). We are quoting 
here a specimen of the xeises rented in DikbmdanS — 
paictm paseim Sdi pantaj deSn 
mammar mahar hSr I 
ruMhaia^ht /Snean diSr I 
kSneaa didrt bSl^a riana tekya P) rudra slhaptte 1 
(Sn jSjS in-jagamSih iahtnj 
tar dharma purag* dharma dharma har 1 
lanSre seeile muhti fata pat 
tiapBaayama-purl iiaa-pufi that 11 

agm bid gajatn ham 

antaa duart dm pugpaajalt 1 
he sadhalijdikpasnm, hartih ganes mahadec saagmj, 
dik palam siMa-ial fat hi 
tme sange hBia khaii II 

Similar verses are recited in accompaniment with daoces and beating of 
drums in the other three quarters, the presiding deity in the north bemg Sri* 
sabharbnga, in the east Sri-munda-cakra and in the south Sri-vaidya-uStfaa. 
\gam, we have m the liturgical ivorLs of the Dharma cult descriptions of the 
construction of the temple ol Dharma (commonly known as dhamera dedta) , 
ivith them we may compare the following verses on grUa-nirmaw, i r ■ cons- 
tructing the house (for the Lord) on occasion of diva’s Gajana — 
sapla samudre sthaa jlhiti tirlha harBaaa I 
^Sita hahna hart etaa fBita fBiJa yf 1 11 
Tfi goat hare etaa bkBvt)3 taranjan I 
ghtta sStljulhna here deal trjau I 
aijttn haten ^Iher dBaaie mart barB 1 
haade lar^a bahejtk saaBr pBilkarB II 
rtfjata kanam k^ean tBirei 
ngata kanam hanean pBire U 
htla Ornate tSB(,B cBn cBl 1 
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Dharma cult pardculary in connection with the portions on 
cosmogony and as cosmology, — and as we have to deal in detail 
with these ideas m a separate chapter, we do not propose 
to deal with them here. 

The point to be emphasised here is that in the Buddhist 
Tantras a tendency was manifest always to conceive the 
Supreme Lord in the image of ^iva and the female counter- 
part of the Lord in the image of Sakti, and these Lord and 
Lady of the Buddhists were in s^l later times identified com- 
pletdy with the ^iva and ^akti of tlie Hindus. In the section 
on cosmogony of the Sunya-purana we find that goddess Adya, 
who IS also called Gauri (Durga and Parvati), was unable to 
control her youth and sent Kama (Cupid) to the Lord who 
was absorbed in deep meditation on the river Balliika ; 
KSma disturbed tlie meditation of the Karatar. The whole 
scene here has been confusedly borrowed from the tradition 
of the disturbance of l^iva’s meditation by Cupid for his 
(diva’s) marriage with Parvati, Dharma-thakura being 
conceived here exactly in the image of lord ^iva This 
identification is not, however, complete m the literature of 
the Dharma cult ; there Lord ^iva has not yet been able to 
cast off or hide away completely his Buddhistic attributes,— 

eSn eSl tan pair teySri dtanda I 
a gkar USnS ddJtiyytna iatnser banda II 
mM(Rl batla poli SKSt heala M 1 
sigar ddhSyyena paraat tamin U 
ga}3 hdSiyS ghar llrtiia bSrSnasi 1 
ghan baayS harmBm Affbn tulasJ 11 
maua {”) aittligam bsnem diiySrl 
iSntaa dayir nay iedar deyHr 11 
bedar d^r miy muAlir dnar 1 
nutiliT d^Sr nay stmbir myar 11 
panctt patbar loiya m banta apam 1 
numdtn aiden lhakmSnl 11 

Again m the fSaj’O'jhirSRa, the Dhama-puja-ittdkaaa and the Srt-dhama- 
maAgala of Mayuia-bhatta (B K Ohattei^ee’s edition) we have funny legen- 
dary accounts of the ongin of the metal copper, of the Fifa^tich (beta— SLt 
»(re), of the double drum (dbak), etc , which are of the great importance in 
connection with Dharma-worahip. Similar legendary accounts (of course 
with more Hindu tinge) are found idso in the fragmentary verses which we 
have collected in connection with Siva’s GBjana m East Bengal Space will 
not allow us to quote them here and to compare them side by aide mth tte 
accounts that are found m the Dharma-mah^la literature. We have in our 
collection accounts of the ongm of com, of £rta. Dbala, Sankka, iron, 

^per, the earthen pots and earthen vessel for incense (sKli^ad). of mcense. 

In the chapter on the cultivation of lands (Atha CBm) ivhich to 
be a fiagment inserted m the Dharma literature from the Bengali Saivite 
literature, the Lord Supreme of the Dharmites has become lord Siva, as 
conceived in the Bengali bivayanas. 
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there is still something of later Buddhism round the figure 
of Lord l^iva. 

This conception of the Supreme Lord and the consort, as 
expounded m later Buddhism, developed itself into the idea 
of the Adi-Buddha and Adi-Prajfia in Nepalese Buddhism 
This Adi-Buddha or the primordial Enlightened One is the 
Self-created One {Svdyambhu) of the SBaj^ambhu-puraifa.^ 
He is described there as the Lord Supreme, who is worship- 
ped by all the gods, Yaksas and Raksas in the mountain of 
Gauri-srnga in the country of Nepal He is described as of 
the nature of the ultimate substance (dharma-dhstu) He is 
often conceived as lord Vairocana with the other four Tatha- 
gatas placed in the four quarters round him Again, the Lord 
IS often said to be iSakya-mum, who is called both Jagan- 
natha as well as Dharma-raja.* This Lord Supreme is called 
both Svayambhu (t e , the Self-origmaicd One) and ^ambhu 
(literally, the Lord of Welfare), whicli is the most common 
epithet applied to Lord iSiva } the name l^iva also implies 
that the deity is welfare itself. The Adi-Buddha, who is the 
Svayambhu and who is called the Dharma-rSja is sometimes 
described as of the nature of the tliree jewels (/n-retsa).* It 
appears fi-om the above that the three jewels weie someUmes 
conceived in later times as the three attributes of tlie Adi- 
Buddha In the same text, again, MaSju-sri is conceived 
as the Lord and he also is called the Dharma-raja * Tte 

Adi-Buddha and the Adi-prajna have frankly been explained 

m the SvayambhS-purana as of the Nature of Upaya m 
P rajna or Karuna and iSunyata, and have again been descnbed 
as ^iva and iSakti.® In the Dharma-kosa-samgra/uP we find 


1 edited by H F (Bibliotheca Indies) 

2 Ibid f p 21 Lr 1 

uam buddhs^fa dhamSjta sangho^m at iBajamUiuee i 
tn-rataa-inurtqye taimm SJi-buddha-sva^a^mae II 
M-samanUai me iaranetm ralmt-fnint-n^pi?^ • 
santtrpTolidttS me’dya ivayembhuve kjianjati 11 , p 1 19 


4 e/ BSnina at dhamarrajd' yam palmbiffah , also p 157 

S/iid.pp 179-180 Sec also the Chapter on Cosmo^%i!g-«g^^ f 
A 'Thic tvork. which IS preserved *n manmenpt m ^ X • 


Bengal (No 8055), ^va5 ^%nttcn ^d2ncy 

bodhivihfira Lalita-paitana, who wm Hrsl Rend c^ ^ Hodgson 

on th'e laegaagc and ^ 
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this idea of the Adi-Buddha and Adi-piajM variously ex- 
plained. It IS said there that the Lord is called Adi-Buddha, 
because he is the first knoivable, and can only be inwardly 
intuited as he has no form to be perceived. He is called 
Nirafijana, because there is no stain (a^‘ana=coIIyrium) in 
him, he bemg of the nature and form of the void like the 
sky. He is formless, supportless (mrad/iara}; he is the Upaya, 
he is the Mahavairocana ^ This Adi-Buddha is the Dharma- 
raja. He is Dharma-raja because he is the lord of all the 
entities {dhmmttiaA raja), or because he shines in the world in 
his Justice {dharmad rsjate sathisre rajate)^ or because ail the 
entities, or ail justice shine from him (dhama rajate yastmSt).^ 
He is also called Dharmesa, because he is the lord of all die 
divine virtues like the ten kuialas (t.e , ten Buddhistic acts of 
righteousness) and is also the lord of ail people who possess 
these virtues* In another place he is explained to be 
Dharma-raja, because he is associated with the knowledge of 
the perfectly puie ultimate element of all the Dharmas,* 
Again It IS said, Dharma means the Dharma-dhaiu (ue-, the 
ultimate element behind the Dharmas) and the ultimate 
support of this Dharma-dhatu , and he who shines with the 
Dhama-dhatu, is called the Dharma-rlja * He is the 
Dharma’dhaiu in the form of Maha-sukha or great Bliss. 
He is also called the lord of all beings — the Prajapati.* It 
will be clear from the above that Adi-Buddha, the Lord 
Supreme of Nepalese Buddhism, who was of the nature of 
Upaya, as contrasted with Frajna, was widely known also as 
Dharma-raja, and tliat will make it very clear how the Lord 

literature of Nepalese Buddbum (ciife, A Descriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit 
MSS in the Government CoUeebon, under tbe care of the A S B —prepared 
byH.P Sastri, pp. 192-193) ThcleM is cvtdemly not very did , but wc 
attach importance to it only because of the fact that bang composed by an 
orthodox Fundit of Nepal, it is likely to contam genuine tnfonnauon, at 
least so far as Nepalese Buddhism is concerned 

1 He IS called Maha-vairocana, because, be is great (laoAan) and at the 
same time illuminates or rather enlightens everything BUtfma neayalt sanittm 
Buihamicasait — ^MS. p 1(B) 

2 Dliantta-l»ta-samgrana, MS p 3(A). 

idharmuah 1 dhamUnam da/a-iiaaladinBm iiah dftaranS-fimiABnSia SBnuan~ 
fanaiheal /W., MS p 8{B) _ 

4 su-viMiddha-dharma-dhaiii-jnaBa-ie^aio dbama-rSi 1 liid. MS. p 8(B). 

5 dAaniw (feoa) ladht^lbanam^alra taia va-rajala tli OwnHn- 

rar 1 R\n sMS p 63(A) 

6 Aid., MS. p. 63(B). 
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Supreme of the later Buddhists can also be associated ^vith 
the Dharma-thakura of Western Bengal and some parts of 
Orissa. 

The above will confiim our previous statement that 
Dharma-lhdkura does not represent the conception of any 
paiticular deity^ — he lathcr represents the genera] idea of 
Godhead or of the soveieign deity ovci the universe, and as 
such he has been associated consciously with all tlic concep- 
tions of Godhead or of the soveieign deity popularly current 
in Bengal and Orissa from the tenth century A.D. It is 
interesting to note that there is a Hindi text, entitled Dhamar 
parlk^S^ which relates the character of Jina Deva as the 
piincipal God of the Jainas and Jina Deva is styled in the 
text as Dharma. 

After all these speculations on the origin and nature of 
Dharma, the supreme deity of the Dharma bterature, let us 
now sec how he is actually depicted in the literature of the 
Dharma cult, and these illustrations will, we hope, guarantee 
the relevancy and corrcctitude of our speculations 


1 Dhamarpaflkl3,US No 

MSS fir tht fiar 1900 — prepared by Syunasundar D5s (pubtaUca ti> 
Covernment of U.P., India). 
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DHARMA AS DESCRIBED IN THE DHARMA 
LITERATURE 

Ik the Dharma-mahgala literature, which flourished compa- 
rativeljr late, the nature of Dharma is found more simplified 
than in the liturgical works. In the Dharma-mangalas 
we have almost nothing Buddhistic in the conception 
of Dharma, he being completely Hmduised , the composite 
nature of Dharma is better illustrated in the descnptions of 
the Lord found in the liturgical works. In these descriptions 
of Dharma we should notice the importance that has been 
attached to the idea of ^unyata m various forms as the quint- 
essence of Dharma or as an attribute of Dharma. Vacuify 
is the support of Dharma — it itself is essential nature 
of Dharma. The l§unya or ^unyata has been variously 
spoken of in the liturgical works of the Dharma cult but 
rarely m the Dhaima-maAgalas It will be a great mistake to 
think that the Dharmites inhcnted this idea from the Bud- 
dhists as a philosophical idea; it nas rather transmitted to 
them through a long process of change in the popular reli- 
gious psychology, — and we are inclined to behcve that 
whenever the Dharmites spoke of the ^unya or the ^unyata, 
they simply inhented the idea as social heritage wi^out 
being conscious of what the term did actually imply. So 
much emphasised was the idea l^unyatS as the nature of 
the ultimate reality in Buddhistic philosophy, religion and 
literature fijr centuries in India and outside, and so wide- 
spread and deep-rooted was its influence on the mass through 
the enthuaasm of the MahtySnists, that the association of the 
idea, of voidness with that of the ultimate reality became a 
tradition. We have already pointed out that in Tantric 
Buddhism, roughly and widelv known as Vajra-yana, prac- 
tically almost all the heterogeneous elements are non- 
Buddhistic when considered m relation to the ethico-religious 
sprit of Buddhism , but attempt has always been made to 
give all these practices a Buddhistic garb mainly through 
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the frequent use of the word ^unyata and more frequently its 
synonym Vajra, which was believed to be something like 
the magician’s wand having the capacity of transforming 
everything non-Buddhistic into Buddhistic. In the Dharma 
cult of Bengal and similar religious beliefs and practices of 
Orissa, and also in the Vaisnavism of Orissa the lingering 
effect of the tradition is best exhibited This l^iinva was 
made much use of also in the yogic literature of the Muslims 
of Bengal.^ It is indeed very interesting to notirc that the 
staunch apostles of Vaisnavism of Orissa in the sixteenth 
century, nz , Acyutananda Dasa, Balarama Dasa, Jagan- 
natha Dasa, Ananta Dasa, Yasovanta Dasa and Caitanya 
Dasa, who were all contemporaries and who propagated 
Vaisnavism as professed followers of Caitanya, described 
Lord Krsna as the Siit^a-purusi^ and made him none but 
the incarnation of l^unyata,^ the ultimate void. 

J Eg somiSn phakiT (utsmjttp* lunya tiSm 1 /uipa kantt phaktrer suUhi sanm 
I3m 11 lam sunya kdm tanya jaayeySr sikth 1 se luiffer sange kan phahtpuffit B 
sutguta parama kamsasanye brahma^nSn 1 yalhVe parama-hmasa laMyoga-dhySnlX 
jtjSnt hamser taUna ttt s3ryagtl stt sao luddha yogi hat iunya bhogXW stJdMtk 
suuye ek a seyugal 1 jt savt a taltaa pSb se Imu ntmud 11 

Jfnano-sagora 6y Ah R&jS altos Kanu Fakir, edited by Munshi Abdul 
Kanm, Sabitya-paruat Senes, No 59, p 22 _ 

Again,— iHi^a sitk^ma Iona hoe rap irngikiT 1 rii^ sogare l*<WAt jalhS 
batttjSr 11 iuaya sindhii hanie tyakta nper sSgar mfrlukSr glialka-rttpe jogete 
praeSr 1 mrthkSr UtUnJamule /uttya laaa sSrll IM,p 42. 

2 faitya-parultt iaiiya pare bandha 11 

duHya-pumga adBsare rake 1 
Saa^a-pam^a sam rndyH bigSye II 
{utffa-panija digUlu slot 1 
savya-paniia sarno-g/iele rain II 
iiagfOrpuTu^a kan tufa ghula 1 
iStg/a-purujajHae ehanda-hUa II 
iapya-pum^a dSnare laSrai 1 
men Junya pagya geti karat 11 
iuaya-manlre {uigv-pamja dharS 1 
daada ihit r8j3 baina tvarU 11 
• * * 


{anya-paraean eleka leja I 
dTitgra hat bhagya karat rbjya II 
dattya paraga adage rahaeebi 1 

^itga pare raht tils kUrueektll . 

Sanya-saiiditlS (Edward Press, Cuttack), Ch VII, pp 52-58 
Again — Ittlhi apart anakeara 1 
IS pare daaya mrSkSra 1 
daayaupare maliSdunya 1 
Sana rSdhtka dei maua II 
rapa afapa tabs nShi 1 
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Another term, which is also frequently used as an epithet 
of Dharma and often rather as a synonym for Dharma, is 
Nirahjanaj which means “the stsunless ode,” The use of the 
word Nirafijana is not, however, very uncommon in Hindu 
philosophical and theological texts ; but its use seems to 
be more common in the Buddhist than in the Hindu fold ; 
and it is very frequently and apdy used as an epithet of 
the reality, which in its ultimate void-nature is stainless like 
the sky above. In the liturgical works of the Dharma cult 
queer derivations of the word Nirahjana are offered which 
are purely arbitrary in nature.^ This epithet or rather the 
synonym Nirafijana for the ultimate reality or the formless 
Supreme Being became very popular m all the vernacular 
literature, and m fact it has been yery vndely used by the 
Dhamutes, the Nathists, the Bauls, the SQfi poets, the Nip- 
guni-poets of Hindi literature and also by the Sikh poets. 

(t) Dharma — covjusedfy desenbed as the Lard Supreme 
in the liturgical works 

Let us now examine the descriptions of Dharma that 
are found in the DharmarpRja-vidhSna in connection with 
the meditation on and prayers and salutation to Dharma. 
The most important, hoivever, is the meditation of Dharma, 
which runs as follows ' — “Let that Lord of the form of 
vacuity, who has neither end, nor middle, nor beginning, 
neither hands and legs, nor body and voice, neither form, 
nor any primordial shape, nor fear and death, nor even 
birth, — ^who is accessible only to the greatest of the yogirfi 
in deep meditation, who belongs to all the sects (or who 
permeates all the petals of the lotuses within the body), 
who is bereft of all mental construction, who is one, stain- 
less, and givci of the boon of immortality, protect me ”* 
in MaietB Buddhism etc See abo many other similar extracts quoted by Mr. 
Bastt In bis work from the standard worls of the other poets.— Asinfem 
Buddhism, etc Ch III 

1 Thus, Ibr instance, we find in the Sunfa-pmrSna,— 

mrele mnrala hUa nBma nmmjma I 

te, he IS called Niraqjana because bis bod) is washed clean b) pri- 
mordial water — p 14. 

2 010^01)3 ntam n^di-madh}am na oi ittra-earanam uS’sti kS}o niuBdam 
ua hSram nB^di-rupam na ca hhajo’^manmem UB'slijtmmaivojNisyitl 
}ogindm^jana-gam}im sahala-dala-galam saTva’sankalpa-hlnam 
iatraito'pi mmnjma' man-caradah, paiu mSm suitya-marlib 11 

Dharma-pujS-vidhBna, p 70. 
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Again,— “I am mvoktng the Lord, who is the giver of all the 
fruits of desire, who has nothing like a shape, nor any seat 
to perform yoga, tiho is the absence of all and at the same 
time the abode of all, and who is adorned with all the postures 
and gestures {sarvormudrS-tuiobhitam) Come down, O the 
voidlord and take 3 our scat here Lord Dharma is said to 
have incarnated into the world only to relieve all the beings 
of the three worlds fiom their bondage.* And this tone is 
just the same as is found in the Buddhist Tantras m conneo 
tion with the invocation of the Lord Supreme Dharma is 
again spoken of here as immersing his form in the sea of 
consciousness svhich is of the nature of supreme bliss.® Seated 
on his mount Ulluka he is the lord of the nature of the unity 
of Brahma (the creator), Visnu (the preserver) and &va (the 
destroyer). He is the great, the Brahman of the beginmng- 
Icss luminous form He is adored in all the fourteen worlds 
and is of the form of perfect void. He is knowledge and 
consciousness, pure and changeless, innocent and formless 
and IS to be known as the syllable “Om" , he transcends all 
qualities, is the underlying reality not j'ct manifest in exis- 
tence (aiyalta) ; he is the transcendent reality, he is the 
Brahman.® He is perfectly pure, all-good, quiet, without 
beginning and end , — he is not determinable by the four 
quartern, time and space [a-dtg’dtia-kSla-iyaBatthtdml- 
yam). He has incarnated himself on the bank of thcr river 
Balluka (which is in the district of Burdwan) seated on 
his favourite mount Ulluka and he is to bo knoivn only 
through the injunctions of the fifth Veda (i e. the canonical 
or rather the liturgical svorks of the Dharmitcs)* Lord 


1 /4irf,p 70 

2 Irailol^MSro-fuliolaam mat'irm'n hliulale 11 tttd, p 72 

8 pmanii^maia-bedhd-hdh-nmaBia-tige-iiiurttat 1 Jbtk, p 72- 

4W,p.75 

5 UuIjP 76 Similar descnptioni of Dharma abound m the 
viMSiut , thus It IS laid, — "He 11 the Niranjana, who is neither space (j«Sb«}, 
nor fame, who has neither the lotus-like feet, nor any form, nor any binary 
colour , who IS neither the seer nor tight, neither the heaiw nor bearing 
neithw white, nor yelloiv, nor red, nor golden, "e'tber like the tun, nmtne 
moon, nor fire,— he neither rises, nor tets , he it stainlim, oftheformortne 
liable "Om”, the supreme abode, unqualified, supportlesi, unchanging an® 
all-void (ffli®a-^fl)wmM<nii) He n neither the fiill-gtottn tree, nor fteri^ 
nor the seed, nor the shoot, nor the branch, or leave, nor the trunk, nw tae 
foliage , neither the flower, nor the scent, nor the fruit, nor the snnoe, 
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Dharma has been saluted as the presiding ddty over the 
gods {deta-dkidem), as the lord of the gods {deveSd^, as the 
unity of all the gods {sarvordtta), as the primordial deity 
(fidt-deva), as the lord of the world (jagannStha), as the 
bestower of perfection (siddh-data)3 the lord of all yoga' 
(jKgtiiiara), as the incomprehensible deity (aantya-dtaats) 
and as the saviour of all, giver of happmess and Uberalion 
and the supreme deity of vacuity (Siinya-deffeSd), He is 
eternal, of pure quintessence (luddka-sattni), of the form of 
compassion {karunSma^a-murtt), and havinig the supreme 
virtue of contentedness (santosa-iila) 

If we examine the descriptions given above as specimen 
we shall find that some of the descriptions are almost the 
same as are to be found in the Buddhist Tantras in conneo- 
tion with the meditation of, and the salutation to, the 
supreme deity, and many of the attributes are taken frankly 
from the attributes of the divinities of the Hindu pantheon. 
It is, however, noticeable that in the descriptions of Dharma 
the negative tendency outweighs the positive.^ This domi- 
nance of the negative tendency even in the most popular 
religion cannot but be recognised as the dwindhng influence 
of Buddhism with its emphasis on the negative a^ect of 


(Aid, p 77) He u neither the up nor the down,— neither 6tva nor Sakd, nei- 
tber male nor female, nor the astral body he possesss neither 

hands, nor legs, neither form nor shade , be is neither the five elements, 
"vr the seven seas, nor the quarters, neither mountains nor peaks, neither 
Brahma, nw Indra, nor Visnu nor Etidra He is neither the universe 
(eraAimsa^tndnaa), nor the teed of time {k2'a-il/ant), neither the preceptor, 
nor the oisc^le, nor the planets, stars and heaps of clouds , neither the 
Vedas, nor the mriptures, nor the prayer ofiered tbnceaday, nor the 
nymn^ neither Mantra, nor the muttering, nor meditation, nor fire-sacrifice, 
nwgra to wwotship ofgods He is profoundly quiet, void in the form of 
Nirvana, aim IS the ultimate substance of ihe unnerse. He is m the nether- 
lanu, in the invisible region (anfnnkto), m the four quarters, in the sky, 

root-sillable (6lia-monlra) and other 
kfentras, m the plants, in the land of the gods and tfc demons, m fioivers 
™ bUde of CTass, m iron, wood and ash, in earA, water 
pp ^79).“*'’*“*’““”'* dynamic, he is all-pervading and one {Ibtd, 

I 1“ addition to what IS illustrated above compare also — 

»a sfi rupatn aa'jfi deham na’sft ks^ amadam I 
nS ihjttima aB’rti murtlts ioimai bj-dhamSfa manah 11 
aimmofiain walaroni xmo&^Tupsmjagad^gurwa I 
lutvasn cinfnSjnt Ttiranjorntm 
mrmjamm mrSkSmm ntmMfim makaimSnam 1 
mrkfia-fiuru^am dnam Mmi-hkmka-Baiiidainll 
oMBra-bmdn-salafem mrnhSra-ntrdSjaiiim \ 
aift-onfn-rnftiWm lai^a-rupam dtrem mraajanam tt 

W'd pp. 90-91, 
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the reality. In connection wth the salutation to Dharina 
salutations are offered to all kinds of void, viz., grcat-wid 
(maftS-iia^d), supreme void (parma-iilnya) etc.^ 

In the ^ih^'^ardna we find similar descriptions of Dharma. 
By combining all the positive and negative attributes 
applied to him nothing can be safd of him but that he is 
the Supreme Lord He is saluted in his form of vacuity 
{Sunjiorr^pam), as formless, saviour fre m calamities, the 
supreme of all the gods‘ He is the KaratSra (the supreme 
lord), he comes fiom the void and has his support in the 
void.^ He himself is die umty of the tnad Brahmj, Visnu 
and Mahadeva (i.e , ^iva).* He is the supreme lord trans- 
cending both voidness and non-voidness * In the begin- 
ning the Lord was moving alone m great-void [mahS- 
iSnya), having only void as his support, and die whole 

cosmos came out of the great void only through the tvill 

of the Lord. In the Diva-sthSna of the Sunya-piirSna we 
find that Brahma is performing austeie penances for the 
Lord by making his body the instrument for the yogic 
Sadhana, and Visnu is also invoking the Lord , Siva is per- 
fbrming penances with his head down and legs up and 
rin g in g the praise of the Lord tvith his horn and drum, 

Indra (JPurandara) is performing penance for Dhaima by 

inflicting severe torture on his body and all the yogins and 
sages arc holding austere penances to propitiate him. For 
the bath of the Lord, HanQman digs a pond with his a^nr- 
nails Ivam-nakha) and constructs four ghaU m the four 
quarters-one of gold, one of silver, one of copper and he 
other of pearl, and fills up the pond with the water of t e 

river Bhogavati (i.r., the Ganges of the Nclherland), T c 
Lord then gets into a golden palanquin 

accompanied by all the gods ®^5™“’Jrada 

^iva. Indra and by all the sages like Vafistha. NSrada 

“t f ^cdless to repeat here that in these descriptions 


1 Sun^arpafana, p 93 
I ZI8. 

f l«c,-na)-puramptirmpatamcin^flf 

C S« AlLpftthi-stmtia. Sma-p^ran^ 

Also, Alh« Dbame-pvfl, TM, p. I W rr sef. 


IM, p 220* 
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Dharma has often been identified with iSiva, Visnu (or 
NIrSyana) and Krsna.^ The abode of Dharmh wavers 
from K!ail3sa to Vaikuntha, shoMdng there by the tendency of 
identitying Dharma sometimes ivith l^iva and sometimes 
\<hth Visnu. Though ^unya has been made much use of in' 
describing Dharma and though his formless and non-essen- ' 
tial nature has been variously emphasised, yet Dharma' is 
conceived always as personal with a form.‘ 


(n) Dharma as the Sun^gad 


Dhaima has sometimes been described as the sun, and 
there is a two-fold reason behind it. In the first place 
Dharma is luminous by nature and so is sun and hence 
the identity. Secondly, Dharma is ^unya and ^unya is of 
the shape of a zero and, therefore, Dharma is of the shape 
of a zero ,* and as the sun is also of the shape of a zero, 
Dharma is identified with the san h^reover, Dhaiina. 
moves in the void, and void « the sky, and the sun moves 
in the sky and hence the sun is Dharma,* The Sun-god, 


1 Vide Dhama-puja-mdhSae, p 79 

2 We may note here tke reply of RSmai Pnndita made to some questions 
pul to him lie says, — ^“My home is in Baliuks and I worship the Formlfsa 
One , I meditate on the void and adore the form of the Lord *' SiiffwfurBilii, 
p lfi5 It IS indeed funny to see that one who worships the formlw and me- 
ditatet on the void should adore any particular form or Egtire of the Lord • 
In another plan, however, TJUuka, the mount of Dharma, puts the following 
queuions to Dharma, — "W ho is the Lord {KmatSr) in this world and who is 
work ora^m (lorRM) ^ Who is the bem^ pervading the fourtera worlds ^ Who 
has made Khellet? a canal, a cut, a creek, a trench, a deephoIe)aiid 

a^ who has made the S ilia ( Sala tree^) in the mountain ^ Who is trans- 
formed into brads and legs ^ Who does mfiive the blooming flowers with 
scent and who does create and dcstory the sun and the moon ^ Who does 
make water flow in the nvers, from whose body does the heavenly river 
Ganges flw and who has made her fi e , the Ganges) flow in a zigzag 
course Who has placed the mountains on their flrm basis and who does 
reside m the void^ Who does come from the ^Qnya and .goes to the ^nya, 
and who dom make the SOnya fan support and then meditate on the 4unya » 
tv's?* *«* ’ Who does mm in the fotm oT 

house and who 15 called the 
M questions the reply of Dharma 

alUhat a«m«“w.5r2“M2T ‘^.s universal pmcessandfor 

3 t y /ayy ttoanawl /Snjam barliils^aram bfmvalfti Bitfa-bhmmml 

tanda^Wroial Oiarmt-koia-tmeraha, US ii.2{A). 

4 fan^-iBBigr ^hlam miyam dm}a-deua-diiiaKaram 1 

aim M Jybarma^SjS-mdbSiia, p 89. 


airSfomfe raHe mBr?r sunra-murtltm dtanlmam etc 
aMrfa/flm mr/ula-tamm iuaja-ieham mtAabalam 1 
aa-eaira-dbaraiii iferam tm euiyam prefomajahm II 


/inf, p SI. 
/iuf, p 52, 
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who is oftlic form of zero, or in oilier words circulai in 
slmpe, IS described as the cause of ereation. piescrvation 
and dratruction and as such is of the nature of the tiuee 
gtmas (i.c. tallm, rajas and famas) and also of the nature 
of the triad, Brahma, Visnu and iSiva, who represent the 
three gunas rcspeclivcly.» In the D/iarma.pujSi>idhSna sve 
find the Dharmitcs presenting oiTctings to the Sun-god, who 
is subsequently identified with Dhaiina. He is described 
as the lord (gossUl^, svho takes ablution and offers his 
Brahminic prayers in the bathing-ghat of the river Campa.® 
Yet at the same time he rises on shore of the seven 
seas in a chariot, which is decorated with vermilion, dia- 
mond, coral and pcail. Seven horses of pure uhitc colour 
carry the golden chariot of the Lord which has been decked 
with sixteen Bowers. Sixteen attendants are holding the 
cliain of the chariot, the ga!a\y of the tivclve Adityas are 
sitting within, and Indra, the king of the gods, is holding 
the umbrella over the Lord who is shining on his golden 
pedestal with a garland of golden lotus round his neck. 
The lord is then entreated to turn his attention to the beings 
of the world, for ivhoin wealth and welfare are sohated.® 
The descriptions of tlie Sun-god, seated in his golden chanot 
of seven white horses, and the way in which he is approached 
by his devotees for bestowing health and ivealth on all 
beneath at once remind one of the Vedic hymns of similar 
contents.® The similarity is indeed stnking, and that may 
suggest some link between them through popular traditions. 
In the Dara-mSa of the &unya-puTSna we find the ivoiship- 
per of Dharma presenting oiTcrings to the tivelve Adt^ 
(suns,) who are spoken of as twelve brothers. Again we 
find. Lord Dharma rises from his sleep early in the morning 
and Ulluka offhis to him his prayer ; eight horses of white 
colour carry the golden cliariot of the Lord and the Lord rises 


1 Ibid, p. 11. . _ 

Again, udtrfe-d^t braamchsaarupam maivimit mabeiam I 

nifo-Aa/e tvajnm msfuis tn-miirUtn ta diiiSkanon H P 

2 Ibtd.o 123 Cf S»imi^tar3na,p 149 , 

Campa or CampSi is nver m the district of Bankura, and it is described 

as a very uaponuntmd sacred nver of the Uhamutes 

3 Pi*, Dkonaa-puja-vidhim, pp 12^25. 

4 Vtdt, l^veda, (1.22 8), (1.24.4), (1.35 2,4-5) etc. 
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as the luminous sun.^ In the east is situated the golden 
temple of the Lord. Tlie devotees invoke the Lord to lise up 
from his. sleep and to reheve the whole world from darkness. 
Then 'the Loid awakes and asks for his chariot and horses, 
which are prepared foi him instantly. The Lord then climbs 
on his chariot and the crown on his head touches the sky, 
and Indra b^;ins to shiver in fear in heaven and the 
serpent Vasuki in the Netherland. When the Lord of 
the world thus rises on his chariot with a sacred thread of 
nine folds round his neck’ and shining with his radiant 
lustre like a wonder to all beneath, some think of him to 
be very near, and some to be far off The Lord removes 
the sorrow of the poor beneath by distribuUng immense 
wealth.’ 


(lu) Dharma of the Dhamufmangalas 
(A) Dharma as Visnu in general 

In the ritualistic works Dharma is often called Suar^a- 
nariyam and there is also the custom of presenting TthaA 
leaves to his feet , he has lotus-hke hands like Visnu, 
Vaikuntha is his abode The transformation of Dharma 
into some form of Visnu was almost complete in the 
Dharma>mangala htcrature. The Dharma-mai^la litera- 
ture, which is now available to os, is of very late origin and 
flourished under the sway of Vaisnavism both of the RSm^ 
cult and the Krsna cult ; it is foi this reason that Dharma of 
the Dharma-mangalas is mostly identified with Visnu in 
general and Kisna and Rama in particular. It is obly 
sporadically here and there in the cosmogomcal discussions 
and is some other places tliat we hear in the Dharma- 
maflgalas of the Sunya-murtti of Dharma or of his “foimless 
form” witli all his negative and positive attnbutes.’ The 
older tradition of the identification of Dharma with ^iva 

1 P ISO. 

2 It » to be noted that lord Surya (^lya ttalmw) of thefolk-aonns of 
uengal also wears the sacred tliread of nme folds round his 

3 See Atha Dhama^sSjana, Sunja^pwfina, pp 159 et seq 

148* 205’ (VafigavasI edition). See also Jiirf, pp. 31 , 
AIsojMir ofManik Gaikguli, pp 112,156 

Dhamnyana of Nara-simha Vasu Vol 1, MS. (C U. No. 3224), p, 7(A). 
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seems to liavc dwindled away by this lime. Thoiigh Dharma 
IS sometimes spoken of as the lord of Candi, and is worship- 
ped with Vtlm-patta^ which is paiticularly dear to Lord 
Siva, and though his abode is located in Kailasa, yet it 
sems that with the rise of the various gakta and Vaisnava 
culte Saivism was rapidly lo.ing ground. This was why the 
tradition of Dhaima as Siva was gradually passing into 
oblivion in, the Dliarma-niangala literature , and not only 
tiiat, \ve sometimes find Siva introduced in the Dhaima- 
mangalas only to obey Loid Dhaima and help him in his 
struggles against the goddesses The general descriptions 
of Dharma that are found m the \aiious Dharma-mangalas 
arc the populai desciiptions sometimes of the iingnnt.qprf 
Brahman ^ of the Upamsads and sometimes of the Puiusa 
of the Samkhya and sometimes of a mixture of them in the 
most confused mannci with the legendary accounts of the 
various incarnations ol Visnu and his activities in various 
ages as are found in the Ptiranic literature,* Agam some- 
times we find Dharma m the assembly of the gods, including 
Indra, BrahmS, Visnu, ^iva, Vanina and otlie>7, secLing 
advice from them as to the light measure to be taken to keep 
up luspicstige, which was very frequently at stake m the 
hands of tlie devotees of l^akti. In the attempt to introduce 
his worship on earth by csiablishing his almighty power 
Dharma-thakura had no plain sailing ; his devotee Lausen 
was at eveiy step challenged by the devotees of Sakti either 
m the form of beasts or in the foim of men, and whenever 
his devotee was thus challenged out Lord felt a sudden 
jerk in his royal seat either m Kailasa or in Vaikuntha and 
he would enquire irom Uiliika, and more generally from 
Hanuman, as to what might have been the cause of that 
trouble , they would m rep'y desciibe the miserable pbgbt 
in which his devotees might have been In almost all 
cases our Dbarma-thakura was very helpless and we find 
him always seeking advice and piactical help from his 
companion and instructor Ulluka and mainly from his 


1 Dhm of Ghana-rama, p 68 , also Uut . p 102,111 

2 See the descriptions of Dharma in the Dhm ofRama-niravana (MS, 

CU. No 2450), pp 4(B)-5(A), and pp Dhm of Ghana-raffla, 

p,2, 102 , Dhm of Mamk Ganguli, p 1, pp 4-5 etc. 
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chief agent or executor, Hanumnn. But in cases of more 
serious and emergent nature Dharma-thakura would call 
for an assembly attended by all the prominent gods 
(goddesses being conspicuous by their absence) and would 
seek advice from them all. 

In the Mahgala literature we generally find Dharma in 
the form of Visnu of dark blue colour with four hands \nth 
the conch-shell, disc {cakra), mace (gadg) and lotus ; he has 
ear-rings, his Kaustubha jewel is suspended on his chest, 
he has his yellow garment and lotus-eyes and he is with 
his mount Garuda Whenever we find the Lord appearing 
befoie the devotee, Uie devotee would never believe him 
to be Dharma unless and until he would appear before 
him in his foim of Visnu with foui hands. A typical case 
is the trouble that was ci eated by a dog in the way when 
Dharma was proceeding to Hakanda to rise in the west at the 
lequest of his devotee Llusen. The dog obstinately obs- 
tructed the path of the Lord and would not allow him to 
pass on without disclosing his idcnttty The Lord told him 
that he was Dhaima himself , but the dog intentionally 
refused to believe him to be Dharma unless and until he 
was in his form with four hands and in blue colour , at last 
the Lord had to comply with the icquest of the devout dog 
and assumed the foim of Visnu,» and when the Lord asked the 
dog to pray for any boon it liked, the dog asked the boon of 
being a TfitoUcaf so that he might have the rare fortune of 
sticking to the lotus feet of the Lord constantly.^ In the 
Dharma-pSja-vtdkana and some of the Dharma-maiigalas 
the ten incarnations of Visnu have been described as the 
ten incarnations of Dharma. The Dharma-thakura of 
hlayana-pur is known as Titrd-stddki and the people of the 
locality believe YSirS-nddht to be identical with Visnu.* 
In the ivork entitled rstra-siddhi-rajer Paddhati there is a 
Sanskrit hymn addressed to Dharma , the poet of the work 
(which seems to be very recent in origin) has gone even so 
fei as to make Lord Dharma indulge in love-dalliances 


TnanX““ “ *W all iheDhanna- 

I PP 260-26t. 

3 1'i*,BSP.P,BS,1813, No 2. 
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With the cowheid girls m the water of the river Baliuka.* 
In the Dharma-mangalas devotees have, in connection 
sidth the praise of the Lord, always referred to many of the 
Puramc inadents wheie the Lord had shown kindness to 
his devotees and gh en them proper shelter. It is mentioned 
that Dharma protected Prahlada from the hands of Ihranja- 
kasipu, gave shelter to Dbruva and placed him in the 
fixed heavenlj region, sated Sudhanva and Ajtmda, pro- 
tected the Pandavas in all their calamities, sated the honour 
and chastity of JDraupadi when she tvas being molested 
by the evil sons of Dhrtarastra , he was all through tlie 
charioteer of Aijuna, killed the demon Ravana and sated 
Sita, deceived Brahma, the creator, and taught him a 
very good lesson in the land of Vrndavana as coti'herd 
boy and had all sorts of love-dalliances with the cowherd 
girls of Vrndavana These and many such other descriptions 
of Dharma-thakura abound in almost all the Dharma- 
mangalas, where we find nothmg but a list of some of the 
more important incidents associated tvith the difibrent 
incarnations of Visnu jotted down pell-mell 
(B) Dhaima as Rama 

The identification of Dharma-tliakura with Rama in the 
Dharma-maiigalas has been brought about mainly through 
the mediacy of Hanuman. In the liturgical works Hanhman 
is only one of the ibui KotSlas (gate-keepers) of Dharma, 
but in the Dharma-maiigalas he is sometimes the mount of 
Dharma, sometimes the counsellor and the consdcncc- 
keeper of the Lord. In the Rg-Veda UlQka (tlleo^^])h8S 
been described as tlie mount of Dbarma-raja Yama, and 
probably the tradition has come down to the Dhamutes.^ 

1 prdbhuitt'S-njana‘bttUSlS~jidtfkili-ttttotailam 
•\odluuanlam vihSnmlam ealram kcaad gopan etc 11 

ri*,BSPP,BS 1313, No2,p94 . 

2 Much speculations are made by scholars as to the e\.aet nature and 
significance of this hfount UIluLa or Uiuka associated with Dharma, and it 
is also a matter ofcontroicn} whether Uluka here is actual!} the ■>»>. 
or is any other personality As a matter of fact in the S^hga-piaSra ai^ too 
in the Dharma-JaiiS-ndhSna tjlula is more a personality than a mere bird He 
is often called a sage or the great sage ( Ifuni or Altd’H-m rni) From the 

~ 'lanna-thakura did nothing without the ad\ice of UlvW 
the latter seems to be much wiser than the lord 
m the Dharma-mangalas LTuka is generallv depicted as 
1 and in the legend of Hanscandra of the Dharma- 


begmiung ul 
and in fact 
himself But 
the bird ov 
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but in later times Uluka seems to have practicaUy been 
ousted by Hanuman. Hanuman, the ape-god, has a special 
place in the history of our literature However strong in 
their supernatural powei and in their tenacity of purpose in 
quarrels and intrigues, the gods and goddesses of our 
literature seem to have been all through very weak physi- 
cally, and whenever any ^antic work had to be performed, 
Hanuman was invaiiably approached by all the gods and 
goddesses. We find him also a good assistant to Viivakarma, 
the great mechanic of tlie universe. .Hanuman, therefore, 
served not only Rama-candra of the Bengali Ramayanas — 
he has served Candl in the Candi-mangalas, Manasa, the 
serpent goddess, in the Manasa-mangalas, and every one 
took advantage of his gigantic physical strength and his 
obedient nature Dharma-thakuia, therefore, was wise 
enough to have Hanuman constantly at his disposal to have 
all the difficult tasks done by him. But by being thus cons- 
tantly accompanied and obeyed by Hanuman, Dharma- 
thakura could no longer retain his Dharma-nature and 
gradually became transformed into Rama-candra himself. 

mangatas he plays an important pan. The oxvl, which was the Mount of 
Dharma, was once sittine on the branch of a tree, when he was pierced 
thrmish by an arrow aimed at by Luhicandra, son of Hanicandra ; the bird 
cursed the family of Hanicandra and said that Hanicandra would leave 
no posterity , it is generally with this curse of the bird Uluka that the Harif- 
candra legend begins Saving a few places whjm Uluka is admitted to 
be the sage Uluka and the counsellor of Dharma, Uluka is dqiictcd 
m the Dharma-mahgalas as a mere bird, the place of sage Uluka being 
practicall) usurped by Hanamon The name Uluka, however, is wdl- 
known in Furanic liteiature as the name of ddferent notable personalities 
In theFuranas Uluka IS aname of Indra himself; another Uluka was the 
son of sage Viivamitra, — another the ton of Sakuni In the AfokaMSra/a we 
find mention of a king of the name of Ulid.a , another Uluka was an 
ambassador in the MonaMarala Agam the Vaiimika system of Indian 
Fhdosophy is also known as the philosophy of Uluka , in the Vaiiesika mtem 
Dbama has variously been explained (of course, in a sense entirely diffident 
Irom that of the Dharma of the Dharma cult). Mr. B K C^tterjee m his 
introduction to the Dbanna-tnangala of Mayura-bbafta is disposed to think 
that the Dharma cult of Bengal may be a continuation of the religious cult 
propounded by Uluka m a very early period, and hence is the importance 
of Uluka in the Dharma-mangalas But such a surmise does not seem to us 
plausible at all for various reasons There is nothing m the Dharma cult 
which can men lery rcmotel) be associated with anything of the Vaisesika 
system , moreover, it is doubtful whether the Vaifesika system to thought 
raptesems any religious sect If the relimous doctrines of Uluka were some- 
thinp difiercnt, that being entirely unknown to us, the question of the 
possibihl} of Its relation uith the Dharma cult cannot be dcaded It should 
also be remembeted in this connection that far from representing any philo- 
sophical school, the Dharma cult of Bengal, as ivc have repeatedly 
pointed out, cannot be said to represent eicn any particular religious 

schtml. 
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We find in the Dharma-mangalas that whenever Dharma- 
tfaakura asks Hanuman to do some arduous and haiardoui 
woik, Hanuman refers to all his (Hanuman’s) heroic deeds 
of the. Ramayanic period and says that if it weie possible 
for him to do all those great things for the lord at that tiniB, 
there is no reason why it should not be possible for him to 
do the same once more lor the loid The lord also occasionally 
refers to the valout and obedience of Hanuman that he 
had shown formerly on various occasions ^ 

As a matter of fact we find Hanuman often performing 
the same kind of wonderful feats for the lord m tlic Dharma- 
mangalas as he did in the Ramavanas - We have sufficient 
reasons to believe tliat at least some of the poets of the 
^Dharma-mangalas, sucli as Ghana-iania, Sitarama-dasa, 
Rama-narayana and otheis were devoted to Rama iftiiey 
were devoted to any paiticular deny at all. Ghana-iama, in 
many of his colophons, states that his mmd is a bee whidi 
constantly sticks to the lotus feet of Rama-chandra bitarama- 
dasa and othcis also begin their books or the chapters therein 
with salutation to Rania, who is said to be Dliarma 


(w) 77t< DesenpUon of Dharma As AU-Whtle 

One very significant pomt is that the complcMon of 
Dhaima-thakura is white, and not only that, cvcrytlung 
associated with him is white * In the JDbamarpiija-Bul/iSM 
he has been saluted in lus ibim of pure white colour resem- 
bling the colour of a fresh Kunda flower and the lefieshed 
moon {dhttuta-Kundtndtt~dh<mla) He wears white garment 
and beats a white umbrella * His throne or seat is also des- 
. cribed white.* In lus white ibim he is associated with pure 
intelligence-stuff.* He wears a white garland and also a 


1 As a typical instance compare the dialogue between Dharma and 
HanQman when the former was requesting the latter to protect Lamen 
in Ins (i e , Lausen's) childhood from the hands of the thiev es 

2 As an instance we may point out that when Lausen was crossing Ine 
river Aiay to attack Ichai-ghos he was captured and brought victim to inj 
Netberland (RaiS/alby the river herself , to this Dharma became perturbed and 
sent HanUman to do the needful HanOmnn went to the place of action and 
out all the water of the river Ajay mto cavilics of his caia , the nver begg™ 
pardon, released Lausen and then and then only was jiw '““f, 

Dhm of Rama-narayana, DAfAjra-^2/S, MS (G U No 2454), pp 5(A)-5(B)< 

' 3 In the Vtsnu-dharmotlara Dhaima has been described as of lOOt 

faces, four hands, adorned with ornainenis and of white compleMi^ 

4P 76. S/4id,p8l 6 fill/, p 84 
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wbite- sacred thread.' He has a white disc in his hand, 
white han on his head and white horses with his white 
throne.* Clad all in white and seated on' the white seat 
, that stainless one moves in the chariot of swans, which are 
also of pure white colour.* In die isnyitfaiSp we see that 
there are white flags on the gate of Dharma,* and he is 
, pleased to sit on the white seat being dad in white garment,* 
.In Ghana-rama we find that the lord was worshipped in all 
.ages with white flowers * Even when in his way to Hakanda 
to nse mthe west in the form of a Brahmacann with a 
golden colour and red garmenls, with the bowl and bdit- 
grass in hand and with rosary and frontal marks, Dharma* 
thakura could not dispense with his old white umbrella.* 
In the fragmentary verses that are recited in the ceremony 
known as the GSjm of Dharma (andm theCijgaaof^iva 
a East Bengal] we find the same desaiption of Dharma 
IS all white.* 

The white-complcMoned god of Hindu Pantheon is 
lord Siva, In populai meditation he has been compared to 
the silver mountain {rajalt'fn-mbhii} In the Tantras he is 
the Suila-imlu (or the white matto) as opposed to ^akti 
who is the rdta-Ma (or the red matter) , he resides in the 
snow white mountain of Kailasa. The other popular 
Hmdu deity of white colour is goddess Sarasvatl, the 
goddess of learning She is herself white, is clad in white 
garment, sits on a white lotus, and has the white swan as 

Iiinl,p 87 2 ZM,p90 

3 M , Cf also AoSdi'Wjiila of Eama-das Adsl 4 F. 66. 

6 Siipa-piiram, p 67, p w, p. 149 (y abo, Kd , p, 216 6 P. 176 

7P 260, Qf also As9ili-i'»!n;iiIsofRama-das Adak,p 34 MapikOaiiguIi 
says that Dharma has whnoKat, white paste ofsaoMbomeared on his 
body, he has white cloth, whuecSmargandapaii of white sand^onhis 
lect(Dbn ofM Ginguli, p 1) la other places we End that Dharma has 
white glow around his body, white cloth, and omaments , he is besmeared 
with white sandal'pastc , he pats on whue shoes and sits on a white throne , 
he has white frontal marl., wbue and Dnlhant matted hair, and a garland of 
white moons , he has white scat with a white canopy, and with white flags, 
and his temple alighted with white glowfflid.p 5,p 33, p. 212, etc). 
White a his residence, white ha house and white uthepedcstalofthelord 
with evemliing else white around fiid , p 48 , see also p 55. 

8 I’l* Adjir GemWira by Handas Paht, p 25 See aIio,p 83, Similar 

verses ate also iound among the fragmentary verses we have in our collection 
in connection with the Ma-p'ifl oCEastBengalofwhichwehaiealt^v 
spoUn ' 

9 Cff thcmcditaUonofSaiasiati — 

}i Imic-niu-l^irfhirs-ihanclt^i Ktln-patha-sana 
ta luinn-mlti-Djli I tie. 
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her mount. It is customary to worship her with all kinds of 
white articles ; she loves white sandal-paste, white paddy, 
white howers, fried paddy of white colour, white curd, etc.^ 
In the province of Buddhism also we meet with various 
form of Sarasvatl, but her pure white colour is generally 
maintained. 

The white colour of ^iva and Sarasvatl seems to have some 
metaphysical significance. White colour represents perfect 
purity and knowledge.^ Metaphysirally Siva is pure con* 
sciousness, perfect enlightenment, he is pure intelhgence- 
stufi!* {atiuddhasatli>a)j — and tiic white colour of the lord bears 
a subtle harmony with the metaphysical nature of the lord. 
Sarasvatl also represents learning and wisdom— she stands 
for perfect enlightenment In some of the Furaaas she has 
been conceived as repiesenting the Saltva-fftna of the pri- 
mordial goddess, who is called Adya-sakti or Mahalaksmi, 
the other two gunat mz , Rajas (energy) and Tamos (inertia) 
being represented by LaksmI and Maliakali respectively)* 
In the Samkhya philosophy pure intelligence-stuff 
has been spoken of as of pure white colour, Rigas or energy 
of red colour, Tomas or inertia of black colour. It is 
fiir this reason that the coloui of Sarasvatl is pure white 
and everything associated with her and her woidup is 
also white 


Oft abo . lamsB-Jalalm wder piihrah laUmt-kOnlih 
ka«a-bhmrnoma«gl sirnnifamm-nia-bje I 
Abo.— vUttda-luswiui-lufa fmmlttflko^vtsa 

mBlatt-badaha^KeiS i 

1 It « noticeable in this connection »•>“* 
eoddess LaLami, which a widely known as the worship or 
Ke aSde. of xvoiship am presmbed to be white , 
sweet-meats to be offered to her shouJd preferably Xt 

ever, there seems to have been sometbing like B popular 

lelunous hatory Laksmi and SarasvaCi have soinetimre been mtmm 

”,!f^the oAer, and this ivdl «pJa.n woreW 

white J’eneam! (t e , the fifth day of new moon) ol the moirtb « 

which was most probably originally the 

as the very name S/T-iaStamJ will indicate (see SarasvalJ by 

QiS^^yabhOsana, ^1 1) May xve infer that as ive hare 

^arasvati m the Jn-paBW™* tfiwi^on 

^rebip ofLasksmi, so we hare the worship of Lak^! on 

nisht of autumn m the place of the worsfep of Sarasvatl wd hw ^j 

IS the importance of all white articles in the r ww P ^ 
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Coming^ to Buddhism we find that when Buddha began 
to be docetically conceived, he was conceived as the embodi- 
ment of perfect pnnty and perfect enbghtenment. He was 
puroconsciousness {vyHapH'tnStratS or mjJlSna-dhStu) as the 
ultunate reality,— he is perfect knowledge or wisdom. 
He has often been described as effulgent by nature {prakfti^ 
praUuisvara) and as radiating light of knowledge {prajns- 
loka). Round the physical form of historical Buddha as 
Siddhirtha or ^akya-simha there has always been a glow 
of perfect purity and enlightenment. Before giving birth 
to Buddha, Maya, his mother, dreamt that a white elephant 
entered her womb and this predicted the birth of Buddha 
who would attain perfect enlightenment. This notion of 
perfect purity and enlightenment as the ultimate nature 
of Buddha or rather of the supreme deity (Bkagopun) was to 
a great extent traditionally carried down even to the latter 
periods of Tantridsm. It is, therefore, not very unlikdy 
that in the popular description of Dharma-thakura as all 
white and having everything white assodated with him 
we have an unconsdous mixture of the notions of l§iva 
and Buddha. 



Chapter xiii 


the theory of the pajvditas, kotalas, 

AMmiS, ETC 

Lord Dharma has five Pandttas in the five ages, Sctii m 
the golden age {Satj/a^a), ]>KIai in the silver age (r»«- 
yuga), Kamsai in the copper age {DvSpara-yuga). Ramai 
in the iron age (Kalt-yuga) and Gomsai in the void-age or 
the age to come (Sunya-yuga or AnSgafayuga) Setai is 
white in colour, Nilai is blue, Kamsai yellow, RamSi red 
and , Gomsai green. The five Pandttas arc really the five 
priests of Dharma in the five ages including the age to 
come * But at the time of the worship of Dharma all the 
five ages meet together with all the five Pandttas, whom we 
find placed in the five quarters, and these five quarters are 
again represented by the five gates of the temple of Dharma 
facing the five quarters This theory of the gates in the 
different directions with respective presiding deities over 
them is also found in the GSjana songs of iSiva still 
now current in West Bengal as well as in East Bengal 
In the versions of West Bengal the presiding deities over the 
southern, western, noithern and eastern gates are Jagan- 
natfaa, Ekadasa Bhima, the Sun {BhSnu-bhSskorarraya) 
and Kamakhya of ICama-rupa respectively.* In the 
versions of East Bengal the deities in the west, south, east 
and north are Jagannatha, Vaidyanatha, ^rl-munda- 
cakra-vahmi and iSri-sabha-lifiga-vahini respectively.* 
Sometimes Jagannatha, Ksira-nadi-sagara, Surya-divakara 
(the sun) and Himalayas are also saluted in the four 
directions.* 

The five priests in the five quarters have again five 
KotSlas, or guards or rather gate-keepers with fiiem, mz, 
Candra (the moon) in the west, Hanuman in the south, 
Surya (the sun) in the east, Garuda in the north and 

1 The tradition of Pandita Gomiai » not found in all the descnplioni 
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Uluka in the void. The KotSlas, as they are depicted in the 
&unya-pursna seem to be so many attendants on the priests 
and gate-keepers in the five directions of the Dharma temple ; 
they open doors to the visitors and again shut them up. The 
association of the sun and the moon with the east and the 
west is well-known, and the association of Hanumanwith 
the south is also well-known through the stories of the Rama- 
yana (Ceylon, which was the field of activity of Hanuman 
being situated to the south of India). So the appointment of 
these three KotSlas in the three quarters is easily estplicable. 
Gunida and Uluka are well-known as the mounts of Visnu 
and Dharma-thakura respectively. As Hanuman, assodated 
with the south, happens to be something like the mount of 
Rama-candra, it is perhaps by the law of association that the 
two other well-known mounts are placed in the other two 
quarters In the Dhama-pfijS-oidhana, however, the Kofalas 
or the guards are diflferentiatcd from the gate-keepers 
{DvSfi or DoSra-psla), who are again attended byfourPft- 
ras (attendants). The four gate-keepers in the four quarters 
(the fifth gate of void being omitted here) are, Jharjhari- 
sundara (or Jharjharika) or Mahakala in the west, Jambhava 
or Tiksna-damstra in the south, Mahakiya in the east, 
and Nandideva in the north , and the Pstras arc Padihara, 
Hanuman, Damarasani and Kamadeva respectively. We 
have somewhat detailed description of these DvSra-palas 
in the Dhamapujs-mdhSna. 

The Pandiias of the five ages are assoaated mtli differ- 
ent number of followers, different Aminis or GhalordSAs 
who are female attendants on the Lord The whole thing 
can be illustrated with the help of the following chart (the 
discrepancies of the descriptions being neglected) 

Thfe theory of the five Panditas, Koislas, Amiids, etc., 
is nothing but a popular adoption of the later Buddhist 
theory of the Panea-tathSgaia^, abo known as the five Dhyani 
Buddhas^ With the growth of the docctic conceptions in 
Mahayana Buddhism the five skandhas or elements began 
to have ontological significance and gradually gave rise 

1 Sec an arlirle bv P K Mu’.heme m the Ecngal monthU iVarau. 
(1529 8 8, No, I). 
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to the conception of five deities. In the Panea-tatbSgata- 
mudrS’vmrana of the Adoaya-vairasathgraha we find that 
the five TalkSgatas are but the modes and modifications 
of the Dharma-kaya of the Vajrasattva. These five TathS- 
gaias, though originally conceived as the five deities over 
the five skandkas. are later on regarded as the five presiding 
deities over the five gross elements earth, water, fire, 
air and ether) and the five senses (si^; , senses of vision, 
taste, hearing, smell and touch). In later Buddhistic esotenc 
literature these deities are described witli their Bodhisattvas, 
human Buddhas {M&mtsi Baddhd), Sakti (female counter- 
part), mounts (oSAana), postures (mudra) crest, family 
(An/a), hija-mantia etc. They aie again associated with the 
five gross elements (pdnca-bhrita), five kinds of sense percep- 
tion and the five sense organs. They are again located 
in the five places within the human body. We are giving 
a chart over-leaf of the whole thing, wherein the controversies 
over the details are ignored.^ 

If ive put side by side and compare the two charts, 
one illustrating the theory of the five Taihegatas, or the five 
DhySnl Buddhas and the other illustiating the theory of the 
five Pmidxtas of the Dharma cult, no room will be left for 
doubting the fact that the latter is but a~tranBformed version 
of the former. With the five TatfiSgatas and the fivePa^t/as 
tve may compare also the popular Islamic tradition of the 
five Pirs (or saints). It may also be cursorily noticed that 
the Kabir Panthis have the belief th\t the Sat Ptifusa (i.e. 
the Supreme Being] has four different messengers in the 
^r ages, viZ; Sat Saint in the Sa()vy>uga, Muma-darji in 
the TretS, Kamnamaya Rst m the Dvabara and Kabir Saheb 
in the Kali. 


Already in die Heoajra-lantra we find that there arc 
tour comers and fijur gates or doors of the Mandala or 
t-afcra (mystic diagram) of goddess PrajSa and four are the 
In ® Study of the auhect see an article Faint md VairoxaUiH 

O-S.), Advma-mrtt-temgntha (G O S., Chs. onPdnea- 
TO PfieS-lSm), SadSma-mSlS 7g O. r ' ot n 

- “• «*'sr 
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^akds in charge of the four gates ; they are Graud in the east ; 
Gauri in the south, Vetali in the west and Ghasmaii in the 
north ; there are other two goddesses, oiz-i > Bhucari and 
Ehecari in the downward (adkas) and upward {iirddkva) 
directions.^ These goddesses in the different directions 
are again said to be the presiding l^aktis over the five sense* 
perceptions Again the presiding ^aktis over the five 
Skandhas are said to be Vajra, Gauri, Gauri, Vajra*yogini 
and Nairatnciya-yogini respectively* These goddesses are 
placed in the different quarters* Without entering into 
the anomalous details it will be sufficient for us to note that 
the conception of the four gates or doors were already there 
in Tantric Buddhism. In the exoteric form of northern 
Buddhism we find the theory of the five Buddhas represented 
in the Buddhist S^pas or Ctatyas of latter time, where one 
of the five Buddhas was given pronunence to be the Lord 
Supreme and was placed in the centre and the offier four 
were placed on the four gates or doors on the four sides. 
Such a scheme is to be found also in the sculptural represen- 
tation of the later Buddhist Stupas or Cattyas, Esoterically, 
however, these Ta&Sgatas and also their Saktis are placed 
in the central, eastern, southern, western and northern dircc* 
1 eakram PanantyathS kathitam hSrS-fddhahSrorMhtltm 1 
eataf-konam rator-tfcaram vnjra-sutratT alom^lam U 


Cf also 


alhffli tndiv-dig-gauripttna-tbSre tu samslhtS 1 
faonlfta-mimtftanaFjywena eoankS niluf (B pmuh ll 


RiArf M doAfiiie (bBrc cmirt sadihsla (^)— 1 
bela-kakkala-yvgfna wait mkirtn puaa^ 11 
mhsjtyapaieime dvSre nifamS mSra-Uianjarii 1 
mah3rAimdsa~tam3paUBU ni^IB gfuamaSi fmah 11 
nifttt (jw ultcmi-tfuBre nisonnB ghara-raptfll I cfb 

ffetiqjTa-tan(ra.MS pp 55(B)-S6(B) 
indrt gaurtjamt caurl vetali uBnm dm 1 
kmben gbasuorl eaaa <atta bSudimt ifflf (B U 
mrHSw Hueanprvkta ulputti-krpma-pdisatah 1 ele. 
e . /iiiMS.P 25(B;. 

See also SadAona-maia, (G. O. S ) VoL II, p 445. 


veiaa gmdha-bhage ea rate gkasman kfritta 11 
sparie ca Macort Idrfaa Uttemi dhama-MUtttah 1 

-Ta jl ei . Ueoajro-tantm, iSS P. 25(B). 

rupa-tfymd6t 66avel vajrB gawt vtdmBjam smra I 
far^nfyim court ^nskSre cara^ogtnl 11 
mjnana~tkaadHa-Tupena slhia natratiiffa~yitgua 1 tie 

^ alio Sadiana-mala, Vol IL p ^ 
Sfid^anthirrSlSf Vol« XI, p, 444’* 
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tions of mystic diagram (Mandala) of secret practices 
In latter times all these esoteric and exoteric traditions 
transformed themselves into the scheme of the five gates 
(including the void-gate} of the temple of DharmUj where 
the five TathSgatas or ihc five Buddhas have become the 
five worshippers of lord Dharma in the five ages in the form 
of the five Paniitas. 

The tradition that there are difierent deities presiding 
over the difierent quarters is, however, as old as the Vedas. 
Thus in the Atharoa-veda we find that, of the Eastern 
quarter Agni is the overlord, black serpent is the defender, 
the Adityas are the arrows, and homage is paid to the over- 
lord, the defender and the airows. Similarly, of the Southern 
quarter India is the overlord, cross-hned (serpent) defender, 
the Fathers the arrows ; of the Western quaitcr Vanina 
is the overlord, the adder defender, food the arrows; of 
the Northern quarter Soma is the overlord, the constrictor 
defender and the thunder-bolt arrow, of fixed quarter 
(fimivS dtk) Visnn is the overlord, the serpent with black- 
spotted neck defender, the plants the arrow , of the upward 
quarter Brhaspati is (he overlord, while serpent defender and 
rain the arrows.^ 

It will be very interesting also to note, in connection with 
this Buddhist theory of the PiMea-Mhagatas and their Saktis 
and the corresponding theory of the five PandtUu with the 
five Amnls as found in the Dharma cult, that this theory has 
its correspondence also with the Hindu Tantras. We have 
seen that the five Tamgaies, though oiiginally said to be five 
over the five SLandkas, arc associated with the five 
gross elements. These five elements have been represented 
in the Hindu Tantras by the five (out of the sK) lotuses or 
plexuses, viz, Muladhara representing earth, Svadhisthana 
representing water, Manipura representing fire, Anahaia air 
and Visuddha ether. There arc five presiding gods and five 
goddesses assoaated with these lotuses. The gods are, 
Brahma, Visnu, Rudra, Isana, and Mahadeva respc^iyclyj 
and the goddesses associated with the lotuses a™ J**"*"*' 
RSkini, Likini, Kikini and Sakinl respectively. The tijs- 

1 (3 27 .- 1 - 6 ) 
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nuiUrtu of tlw lotuses are lam, bam, laih, yaih, and ham ; the 
blja-manlras of the five Dhfitil Buddhas are also almost exact- 
ly the same {w., I, b, r, y, and om). The first three gods 
associated with these lotuses are respectively of red, blue and 
venmhon colour, and the last two are white. The goddesses 
are of led, deep blue, dark-green, smoky and white colour. 

In the colour scheme, however, there is perfect corre^ 
pondence between the Buddhist and the Dharmite tradi- 
tion ; they have a faint resemblance with the colour scheme 
of the Tantras also The five elements in the five plexuses, 
VIZ , earth, water fire, au and sound are described m some 
of the texts as of yellow, white, led, smoky and blue colour 
respectively. Again we find in the Puranic literature that 
there was the tradition of God’s having four different 
colours in the four different ages. God tm of white colour 
m the Saiya-yvga, red colour in the Tnti-yuga, yellow in the 
Dciparayuga and black in the Ktltryuga^ Rupa-gosvamT 
speaks of the colour scheme as white, led, dark-green and 
black.* It may also be noted thatm the AaSgata^ihsa (a 
Pall text describing the tradition of the advent of Maitrcya, 
the future Buddha), there is the description of four gates in 
the capital aty Ketumati and in the four gates there will be 
four Kalpa-trees of the blue, yellow, red and white colour.* 
In the Chindogyo-pmsat %ve find tliat of the four Vedas, 
the first, i.e., the Rg-veda is spoken of as of the colour of 
the white portion of the eye, and the second, i e , the Sima- 
Veda IS spoken of as of the colour of the deep blue portion of 
the eye.* Again, of the five matenal elements Tejas is 
described as red, tvateras white and earth as black.* Again, 
the nerves of the body have been described as secreting 
four kinds of liquids, which are of white, blue, yellow and 
red colour.* 


1 Sion earvis Itaje hfas}t grbulo' imjmim Imuh 1 

idb nktas latlSi plla ntSnlm tf teltb U 

BkSamle-purim, (10 8 13} 

2 lalfyate luUeh eetje^gi bmb I 

niia-iflma'lrmlll krfim Iritipim icipm keleu 11 

Leglu-Miiimill-mrla of KGpa-gosvSml 

3 nje rmei (l£20) 

4 dlmben, (1 7 4) 

5 lint (6/4) 
eiiiJ, (8 6,1). 
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About the colour of the different articles associated with 
the worship of Dharma in the five gates, it will be seen that 
the articles associated with the western gate, which in its turn 
is associated with Setai Paniita, are all white in colour, 
similar is the colour scheme of the articles associated inth 
the other gates Again, as for the metal of the articles it 
may be noticed that the articles associated with western 
gate, which is again connected with the Sttlja-yuga or the 
golden age, are all made up of gold ; those of the southern 
gate, associated with the silver age, are all of silver ; those 
ol the eastern gate, associated widi the copper age, are all of 
copper, those of the noithern gate, assoaated mth the iron 
age, are spoken of as made up of some lead metal, or, bell- 
metal, stone and brass , and those of the fifth gate, associated 
‘with the void age or the age to come, are all of diamond 
The tradition of Gosani Panitta of the age to come (AnSgate- 
jttga) may possibly have something to do with the tradition 
of advent of the future Buddha Maitreya in the AnSgale 
age, as it is described in the Pah text AnSgata-vama 
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CX)SMOGONICAL AND COSMOLOGICAL 
THEORIES IN OLD AND MEDIEVAL 
VERNACULAR LITERATURES 


(1) A bruf Exposition of ike Theories 

IN the old and medieval vernaculars of India we find 
various theories about cosmogony and cosmology. In spite 
of the differences in details, there is a general similarity in 
the description When we shall analyse the ideas found in 
these theories we shall find that here also, as in other cases, 
there is a great jumbling of ideas received from various sou]> 
ces of Indian philosophy, theology and mythology. Of all the 
descriptions found in the vernaculars, the descriptions con* 
tamed in the literature of the Dh<trma cult of Bengal seem to 
be the most detailed and important, and we shall presently 
see that all the other descriptions found in other types of 
literature present a striking similarity with the descriptions 
found in the literature of the Dharma cult. Though the 
accounts given in the vernaculars are often extremely con- 
fused m nature, we must first of all attempt a very bnef 
expotition of these cognate theories and our next and more 
important task will be to analyse them and to affiliate 
the constituent elements to the older tho ughts and 
beliefs.^ > 

In the ^unya-purana we find that in the beginning there 
was nothing,— neither any linear mark, nor any form, nor 
any colour, nor any trace of anything ; there was neither the 
sun nor the moon, nor the day nor the night. There was 
neither water, nor earth, nor the sky, nor the mmintaine The 
imiverse was not, — ^neither was anything mobile or ixnfno- 
bile, nor were the temples, nor the gods in them,— there 
were only all-pervading darkness and haze {dbrndhukora)—. 
and in the infinite vacuum the Lord alone was moving in 


1 lu this MnMcbon see introduction to the S»ma~pjrana (edited hv Mr 
C.Banctiee)hyDr,Sh8hidullahandMr.B Chatterjce. 
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I 

the great void having nothing but void as his support. 
And in his absolute lonehness the Lord was rhtnlmp of 
creating something, and out of the great vacuum there 
came out the vital air of the Lord, irom which came in- 
halation and exhalation i from these again proceeded great 
compassion and from that all the principles of illusion. Then 
there came out a bubble of water on which tlieLoidmade 
his seat, but the bubble could not iiithstand the pi essuie of 
the Lord and burst into pieces leaving the Lord once more 
in the vacuum. Then the Lord sat fixed in the vacuum 
and in and through his compassion another personalit} 
of the name of Nirailjana came out of him. The latter, 
however, had no hands and legs, — neither had he any father 
and mother, nor ivas he bom of the seed and the omm, 
nor had he any other compamon in the great void Tins 
Nirafijana or Dharma then sat on the seat of compassion 
and passed full fourteen ages in the meditation on the 
Great [bambha-jStia). Afitei fourteen ages of meditation 
Nlranjana yai\ ned and from his high breath came out the 
bird Ullfika The bud began to flee away from the Lord 
who was calhng it from behind ; but Ulluha got tired in the 
infinite void and came back to the Lord. Hie Loid then 
took compassion on Ulluka and made his seat on tlie back of 
-the bird and once more passed fourteen } ears in meditation. 
In the meantime Ulluka became much fiitigucd witli 
hunger and thirst and asked for some drink from the Lord. 
The Lord gave a little quantity of fluid from his moutli 
to the bird to drink Ulluka drank die fluid, but some 
portion of it fell outside in the void and water came out 
of it, and both the Lord and his mount were floating on water. 
But in the heavmg water both of them were being tossed 
roughly and a feather dropped from the body of Ae bud 
and the feather became a swan. The Lord dien proposed 
to have some rest on die back of the swan, and the latter 
agreed, and the Lord once more passed several ages on the 
of the swan But the sivan also got died and flew 
away in the void leaving the Lord in water. The Lord then 
touched water with his lotus-liLe hand, whereby a tortoise 
to being, and the Lord passed sei'eral ages in medita- 
tion on Its back. The tortoise also got tned and flew away 
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leaving the Lord and Ulluka on water. UUuka then 
advised the Lord to create the world in water. With the 
instructions of Ulluka the Lord cast off on water his golden 
sacred-tbrcad, which instantaneously became the serpent 
VSsuki of thousand fangs. Then the Lord accumulated a 
little quantity of dusty substance from his nail and placed 
it in the form of the world on the head of the serpent Vasuki. 
The Lord then went out with the Ulluka to visit the world 
and the world was increasing vvith the speed of the Lord. 
By roaming about in the world the Lord became tired and 
began to perspire and fiom the sweat of his body tvas 
produced the Adya-Sakti (the primordial eneigy). The 
Lord built a house for her and placed her there and after 
creating the river Balluka engaged himself in meditation 
once more for fourteen ages. In the meantime Adya- 
^akti grew young and from her youthful desires proceeded 
forth Kama (Cupid) who was sent by Adya to the Lord. 
Kama went to the Lord, aimed his arrow at lum and the 
Lord was disturbed The Lord came to know everything 
from UllQka and put Kama in an earthen pot and KSma 
became transformed into poison. Adya, after some time, 
became unable to bear the burden of her youth and attemp- 
ted to commit suicide by swallowing the contents of the 
earthen pot ; but to her astonishment she became pregnant 
thereb}. Three gods were then born to Adya, nz , Brahma, 
Vijnu and ^iva. Just after their birth all the three went 
out for penance and meditation, and the Lord also went 
to test them in the form of a corpse Sowing on water. 
Brahma could not recognise the Lord in disguise, Visnu 
also could not recognise him ; it was only 6 ito, who could 
recognise the Lord. The Lord became pleased wdtli ^iva, 
and granted him three eyes (for all the three brodiers wen 
bom blind). Subsequently at the request of iSiva the 
other two brothers, mz-t Brahma and Visnu also received 
e>C'Sight with the spnnkhng of the fluid from the mouth 
of the Lord All the three brothers then went back to 
Adya, where thev _avere entiusted by the Lord with the 
tMk of creation Adya-Sakti was asked to be the wife of 
Siva and to help him in the wotk of creation. Thus after 
entnistii^ the whole task of creation, preservation and 
destruction to the triad the Lord once more went to 
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the void and remained for ever seated on his mount 
Ulluka ’■ 

Tlie fragmentary accounts of cosmogony found in the 
Dharma-pVjS’VidhSna also tally with those found m the 
Sun^a-purana ; the only difference is that Dharma Nna^ana 
came out of the formless absolute Loid in the form of a 
luminous body in the \oid and %%as asked to create the uni* 
verse with his three qualities (giinas), bk . sattva rajiu and 
tamos, pcrsomfied as the triad Brahma, Visnu and ^iva* 

In the Dharma-mahgalas detailed accounts ofcosmogom 
are found which, though slightly different m details, are 
substantially the «amc as found in the Sun^a-parSna Thus 
almost a similar account of cosmology is found m the 
Dharma-mahgala of Sahade\ Cakra\arti* The account 
given in the Dhatma-mangala of Sita-ram Das also tallies 
with the accoimt of the ^unja-purSna almost verbatim, 
the only important donation is tliat after the world was 
created Dharma himself assumed the form of a charming 
damsel and was then himself m union wutli her. Through 
their union three gods of the nature of the three gunor were 


born to them * 

In the Anadi-motigola of Ramdas Adak? we find fliat 
Mahamaya W'as produced from the left side of Dharma 
Mahimaya or Adya-sakti attained her youth Dhan^ 
proposed to Ulluka that as Adya was produced from the 
left part of his body, she should be the wife of the Lom 
The proposal appeared obnoxiously repulsive to Adya, who 
tried to flee away in all the directions ; but at last she had 

to give way and the marriage took place in the void 
through the mediation of Ulluka. Then follows the toth 

of the triad and the story of Dbarma^s disgmse to test diem. 

Here also it was ^iva, who could recogmse the Lord, and 
the propitiated Lord enUusted ^iva with the charge of 
creaUon. But ^iva, with the preponderance of “ 

hun, created the Yaksas, Raksas, ghosts, genu, demons an 

! MS fCU Ko 24OTAP SfA; 

I fdTted bfK K bh«tVr,«erS=hma.pai.?at Senes. No 82 
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many such other horrible beings The Lord then put a 
che(^ to ^iva and asked Brahma to take the charge of 
creation. The Lord himself assumed the form of a bear 
and brought for him (Brahma) die earth, which lay hidden 
in the netherland. Then follovn the theory of the self* 
ori^nated Brahnm and the Mamx, the Dtits and the AdxVa, 
etc., as it is found in the Puranic literature.^ In Ghana- 
rama we find that in the primordial void and darkness the 
formless supreme Lord fit st revealed himself in a form which 
contained the potency of all cication The Lord desired 
to create and firom his desire for creation was born Prakrti 
in the form of the most beautiful and charming woman, — 
and the imnd of the Lord was disturbed at the sight of her 
beauty, and through the disturbance in his mind Prakrti 
was infused with the three gunas from which again were 
bom the three gods, Brahma, Visnu and l^iva. Then 
follows the story of their penance and their test by Dharma 
in the guise of a corpse Here also, as in the case of Ramdas's 
account, l^iva, who was first entrusted with the charge 
of creation, created all sorts of horrible beings and tihen 
the charge was transferred from him to Brahma From 
Prajipati Brahma was first produced Ahank&ra (egohood), 
from Ahankara proceeded the five elements and then the 
four sons of Brahma {ptz^, Sanaka, Sananda, Sanat-kumara 
and San&tana) and so on as m the popular PurSnic accounts.^ 
According to the account given by Manik GlnguB the triad 
with the essence of the was produced from the union 
the Lord and ^akti and for the tnad ^akti again divided her- 
self into three goddesses, iiz , Brahmani, Vaisnavi and iSaivi. 
Then follows the test of the tnad. Here we find that all 
the three gods could recognise the Lord and did welcome 
him warmly and humbly and the Lord, pleased with 'the 
triad, entrusted them with the charm of creation, preser- 
vation and destructioii. The three Saktis, viz., Brahmini, 
Vaisnavi and ^aivl were then united with Brahma, Visnu 
and l§iva and the triad with their l^aktis created the mani- 
fold universe.^ The account given by Narastmha Vasu in 

1 Vitf; iinSifi-tiianga/a of Ramadai Adak, pp 7-10 

2 SecDhm ofGhanB-rama,£fA3pafla-^f3, pp 5-7. 

3 Mti oTMn^ik Ga&gufi, pp 9-11. 
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his Dharmaja^ conies closer to the Samkhya view of 
cosmology. From the dcsiie of the Lord for creation in the 
primordial void Prakrit was born in the form of a beautiful 
woman, and from the union of Prakrit and the Lord was born 
a son of the name of Makarlta (i e., mahal) and from Makarlla 
came three Akaihksras of die nature of three gititaS) and iioin 
them were bom the triad.* Then follows the story of the 
test of tlie triad and Siva was entrusted with the dharge 
of creation. But in actual creation we find the Furanic 
story that the Lord with his mysterious Maya (xe. prin- 
ciple of creative illusion) slept on the snake jbianla and 
from the lotus of his navel proceeded Brahma, xvho xxas 
always thinking of creation.^ Brahma had four sons proceed- 
ing from his desire (mSaasa-putra), otZi Sanaka, Sanatana, 
Sananda and Sanat-kumara And then came the theory of 
the Manus, Dm, AdtU and others just as in the Furanas 
In the GSjana songs of West Bengal and East Bengal we 
find the same conception of cosmogony In the verses 
collected by hlr. Hand&s Pahtin his book Adjer Gambkirs we 
find that in the beginmng there was nothing and the Lord 
(Gos^i) w’as in the form of the void in the boundless void* 
Then there was water and the Lord xvas floating P) in 
his void-form * He then ordered a crab to sink down 
and to bring earth from the bottom, — and the crab brought 
' earth for the Lord According to one version® the Lord 
made the world w'ith a portion of earth brought by the 
crab and the xvorld was then placed on the back of a tortense. 
Accordmg to another version the earth, brought by the 
crab was of the nature of gold and from it there was an 
egg and that egg burst into txvo (one half becoming the 
earth and the other half the sky ’) and the triad, Brahma, 
Visnu and ^iva then created the world * 

In the fragmentary verses, which the present xvnter 


I mahartta hmte batla ahmf'Sr tin 1 

sartta nga IBmasa tngun ihimna bha 11 
sartltt biTsm rSpa laniB Ssnr} I 
r^aguJta s/Aai*AartS brabmSr tanav H 
siu lanut^pvize katlajShS haitc rSj 1 

DJSr!SSS.;v™.V.. I.,MS 7IB) 
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collected from the district of Bakei^nge in East Bengal, 
and whidi are sung on the occasion of the fiflla-piijs at 
the end of the month of Caiira similar cosmogonical ideas 
are found. In one verse we find, — ^"In the beginning there 
was neither any cause, not reason, nor the sky ; neither was 
there water nor earth , neither the within, nor the without, 
and the Lord ivas all alone The Lord then perspired and 
from his sweat was created the universe ^ In another song 
we find that Dharma-raja after travelling long on his mount, 
per^ired and from his sweat a phantom was pioduced 
and the phantom became magpcally transformed into a 
girl ; she stood before the Lord and the Lord got enamoured 
with her , she, however, began to flee in the western direc- 
tion to escape his hands and rebuked the shameless father 
who was mad after lus own daughter , but the Lord paid 
no heed to her words and pursued her madly.* 

In connection with the travelling of §iva as a mendicant 
in the market-place (BqfSr-smnyssa), which is ako included 
in the ceremonies on occasion of the we find the 

following verse •—“Void was the market-place, the earth was 
not , — SamySsws (those that have renounced the world), 
Tapanias (those who practise penances) and iim (sages) 
there were none ; neither ivas the day, nor the night How 
ivas the Lord at that time ^ All the existent was void, the 
non-existent tvas also void and the Lord of void was of the 
hody of void ; the earth with the seven islands was immersed 
m water in the void. What was the state of the Lord at that 
time ? He was of the form of an egg. There was no earth, 
and the boar brought it with the help of his teeth Lord 
Siva then created the earth with the dusty substance of 
I Aelu biiddhi nS chda fa^an-mandal I 

aSAi jal mAi sihal ia/nre ilhSpan H 
bailer bshtr nSAi Atval ektfvar U 
• • • carma ghanut bh^ila X 
thitbiyg nak^atra 
ti-fupa jrjft hada btsvambhar 11 
« nUa re dhamataj ulSse (tthke ?) eadnn \ 

nl^e T^e £in^a ghsmio \ 
ckSjSjfaSekth mgjgU jammUa 1 

pme nMa kana sumMe Andata I 
taka ddeh^a dhannc^ttia dharan n5 1 
paiam dike AanjB dhao^nija^tb U 
elel, /lino a da/i baliUt utter 1 
iiBplta^SjhtrelarlcrBybarll etc 
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his body.” There is also mention of Nila and Anila m the 
verses in a rather unmeaning and confused manner.^ 

In the Gandi-mailgalas of Bengal we find almost a siimlat 
conception of cosmogony and cosmology In the Condi- 
mmgala of Manik Datta, who flourished m or before the 
fifteenth century, we find a confused echo of the cosmo- 
gonical theory found in the * In the Candi- 

tnangola of Mukundaram Cakravarti (of the sixteenth 
century) we find that the primordial Lord (Adi-deva) 
was thmfcing of creation in the void, and when he was 
thus pondering on, Prakrti came out of his body, and 
Prakrti, who was the manifestation of the power (iSakti) 
of the Adi-deva, was called the Adi-devi The Lord in- 
fused his energy in Prakrti and thereby a son of the name 
of Mahan (i e Makat) was born to them , the son of Mahal 
was AhadikSra and from Ahaihksra were born the five 
(elements), oiz . earth, water, fire, air and ether Again 
one Lord became three (the Triad) according to the gimas 
Of the Triad Brahma had four sons born of his desire 


{mSnasa-ptttra), but all the four went away for penance 
leaving behind the phenomenal world Brahma, however, 
got angry and from his anger was born Rudra, 

f iven SIX female companions (wcjDhrti, Vrddhi, Isl, Vasi, 
iva and Anima) and was ordered to create the creatures, 
^iva began to create hoirible creatures and was at onM 
stopped by Brahma. For the purpose of creation Brahma 

1 bf^Sn /aios tdidl sannySii U^oA rfl I 

n3 cilia <u^ mH 11 
iana r* Mai Siwr nadir P> 1 
toKham SebdS gosSmt keman anottr 11 
btiy Sunya nay iw^a Junya iunya kSy 1 
sapla-Anp prtbl ianya Majalamqy II 
Jana n M8i Jivtr mSdSr 1 
takhant ndula gasSmt dtmia-aaatilr 11 
ban gin parvat nS tktla niBh 1 
baoSa antya lay danie kait II 

eJmfasora^aial 

anger maydla dijfa hareMdan stii^na II 
fii/c aoSila ggcaiRc antlt ml 
tide Behtla gasamt keman adbhat II 
m/c acirfa gatBtm kabhu naiejanil 
ek tk labka n dtya Simla medm 11 
mail JIfa dhama phtltlamjah I 
sthn n8 haite lal-mal kan 11 
deo dio bastta/SltS TttOTc dco bttr I 

backare baAan hate balar agriaar 11 300-301. 

2 See B S F P , 1317 , alsp Vanga-sBhtlya-parteaya. Part I, pp 
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then divided bis body into two parts, one as the female and 
tbe other as the male (the latter being named as Svayam< 
bhuva Manu). This latter was then requested by Brahma to 
create progeny, but Svayambhuva Manu wanted land 
where the created bemgs might have their abode. At this 
Brahma became perturbed and from his nostril came out 
the boar who went to the netherland and brought back on 
his long teeth the earth that lay hidden there ; and then 
creation began as it is described in the Puranas.^ The 
account given in the Candi-numgala of Madhavicarya, 
though substantially the same as described above, shows a 
greater amount of confusion of ideas Here the Devi was 
created from the breath of the Lord and Brahma was 
born in the navel. Of the triad Brahma, Visnu and 6iva, 
the Devi was given to the last for creation In the Atmads- 
mangata of Bharata-candra also we find a similar account 
The Bifdtan Padma-purSna of Jivan Maitra also contains a 
cosmogomcal account of the same nature.^ 

The cosmpgonical ideas of the literature of the Nath 
cult of Bengal also resemble to a great extent the ideas 
described above According to the accounts given in the 
Atadi’ptan^ or Anadi’canUa, the Hadamsb-grantha, the 
Yogt-imira-kalS etc.,^ Alek>natba (the mcomprehensible 
one) or NiraSjana Gosaihi created Anadi Dhaxma-natha 
and from the liquid of the mouth of the former there was 
water on which Anadi*natha made his seat Then Alek- 
natha created goddess Kaketuka from the energy of his 
own body, and she was put to death under the pressure .of 
the feet of Anadi. Adi*devi, or goddess Kgketuki was 
then revived through the grace of the Lord and he instruct- 
ed AnSdi to create the beings in union with Adi. Then 
the creation began. The serpent Vasuki was created and 
was placed in the netherland and on the fang of it was 
placed the earth of a triangular shape. Then from the 
fist of Dharma were bom the triad, who were deaf and 


1 Einii-taRtana Co^ii fay Mukundaram 
...2 I'l* SSngala Pulhtr Btvann, by Har Gopal Das Kundu. B S P F , B.S 
i313,Vol. 3,p 162 

3 P»(fe Jthihtt’Marme Sj^li-taltBa fay Rfij-mohan Nath, B S.P P , B S 1331, 
P'0 Z. 
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dumb. Then follows a somewhat different vcision of the 
test of the triad 

Gorakwoij^'a contains a cosmogonical account, which, 
in spite of slight differences, precents on the whole the same 
view as described above. In tiic beginning theic was only 
the KaratSr and nothing eke The Karatat himself was 
not self-conscious,— It was the potentiality in him that made 
him self-conscious in the process of manifestation. His 
manifested form followed his self-consciousness and the 
principle of change and tiansformation followed from his 
manifestation in a form * And then there was the desire 
of the Lord to create die world and for the purpose he 
produced Dliarma Nira&jana. Dharma tvas first in a 
slumbenng state, and when he became awakened he found 
some shadowy entity by his side, who was none but Adva 
Adya ^akti) The Lord attempted to capture her, but 
she tried to escape. She was then captured by force and 
through the union of the Lord and the Adya the sun, the 
moon, the earth and the stars were produced From die 
HaMSra of the Lord was bom BrahmS and from his mouth 
was Visnu Through the mutual attraction and afiecuon 
of Adxand Anadi (Adi represents ^akti who has a beginning 
and Anadi represents the beginninglcss punciple) there was 
sweat and soul, the ego, the fburt Vedas and fourteen scrip- 
tures , water and caith and all the other beings were pi o- 
duoed from this sweat * From the different parts of the 
body of Anadya emanated Siva and Gauri (who is the 
mother of the universe) and all the other Siddhas. The 
Lord then proposed that some one of them (is, either Sira, 
or any of the Siddhas) should accept Gauri as his wife. At 
this proposal all bent their head out of shame pie Lord 
then ordered ^iva to accept Gauii, who (as Anadya told) 
was but one with ^iva in her ultimate nature. In accordance 
with the decree of the Lord, Kara and Gauri came dmra 
on earth and they were accompanied by the Siddhas. In 
his discussion with Adya, Anadya says that he, as »e ulti- 
mate reality, has an unchanging permanent nature ot ni 


1 GoreL^a-vytOtt, edited by Muiui Abdul Kanm ^ ^ 

Sahitya-pansat Series Ao 4, p 1 Also see ^rg jjq 5, p 1. 

2 GbmI Appendix (la), altemiitive readings firom V 
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own, whidi is unspeakable, and in that unchanging ultimate 
nature he remains pervading the whole cosmos in his 
formless form As there is the tree from the seed and the 
seed in the tree, so is the creation from Anadya and Anadya 


in creation. As cream is produced by the churning of milk, 
as fire is produced through the rubbing of two logs of wood, 
so also IS the creation. As there is the cycle of the night of 
the new moon and of the full moon, so there is the process of 
creation and dissolution A similar view of cosmogony is 
found in the GopUeandrar SamySs by Sukur Mahammad ^ 
In some of the Vaisnava Sahajiyl texts also we find a 
similar theory of cosmology, more confusedly mixed up with 
Vaisnava theology and mythology ® 

It is interesting to note in this connection that in course of 
the religious discussion that took place between a Portuguese 
Christian Missionary on the one hand and an orthodox 
Brahmin on the other in the BnhmaivRomitiJ^Sthalik- 
sadaBd^ of Don Antonio we find ideas of cosmogony and 
cosmology strikingly similar even in details to the ideas 
found in the descriptions of the texts belonging to the 
Dharma cult, Candl cult and the Nath cult. This fact 
clearly indicates that the ideas of cosmogony and cosmology 
descnbed above are neither provindal nor sectarian in 
nature ; on the other Imnd they represent tiie general ideas 
infiltrated in the mind of the masses. 

The cosmogonical ideas and description found in the 
literature of some other vernaculars of India also bear 


striking resemblance to those found in Beng^ali. The 
cosmogomcal descriptions found in the Vaisnava litera* 
hire of Orissa of the sixteenth century arc almost the 
wmr as found in the Dharma-mangala literature of Bengal. 
As the point has been discussed and demonstrated in the 
work Modem Buddhism and sts Followers m Onssa by N. N. Bose, 
We need not repeat it here. 

T description of the primordial nihil and of the absolute 
id existing all alone in the void is also found in the poems 
n,pp 441.444 

^ M. Bose, C.U). also the 

s <"* B s p p . B s . isoo. 

Una M \ , PhD. D.T.if., and published by the 
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of the Santa poets of Hindi literature Thus Kabir says,— 
When there uas no air, and no water, 
then who created the universe ? 

Then was' no bud, no dower, 
then no womb and no generation. 

Then was no learning, no Veda, 
then no word, no taste. 

Then was no body, no dweller, 

no regions below, no earth, no sky, no heaven. 

Then was no Gum, no diela, no fothomable and 

unfathomable^ 

no worship of Sagun and Nirgun, no two paths ^ 

The creation is due to the activities of Nirahjana, and in the 
beginning he alone was, and there was nothing else ^ 

In the Ad-tnangal of Kabir and in his RamatnU we find 
that in the beginning was the Almighty One (Semoratha)— 
and there was no second to the Lord. There first came 
consciousness withm himself and then proceeded the desire 
for creation, and six Brahmas were created The six failed 
in their ta^ of creation and a seventh was produced by the 
Lord — and his name was Niranjana. Nirafijana wanted 
a bija-kheta (a field to sow in) for procreation and the Lord 
created a woman Ibr him and the woman had to be the 
wife of Nirafijana against her will This woman is none 
but Msja. Through the union of Nirafijana and MSJ> 
three sons of the nature of the three gimas were bom, tb^ 
were Brahma, Visnu and MaheSvara ■ 

DSdu also says that Nirafijana is never assodated with 

anything else;— water and earth, the static and the dynamic 

^the earth and the sky, the sun and the moon, iteter and 
air, day and night, heat and cold, hung» and thirst- 
nothing can touch him— nothing can be associated with Im. 

Sundar-das also says that in the beginning Nirafijana 
made out of his own self the five prmciples (pigtea-latlva) 


1 Vtde ThtBnBkafKabVr, Ahinad Sbab.p 55(7) padavali. 219 

2 LbJr-gnJovali, edited to Da., P IK, Padavali, 

cr also, Stmaxpi, No ^ BSa* bv<* o/Keitr, 

3 Atmmgal, B^ak KaHr-dat Riwam edmon , also i nt J 

4 Vtdt if Dsdu, edited by Mr. K. Sen, p. aw* 
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of the material dements and also the three gicnor. From 
rmas was Brahma, from sattva was Visnu and from ffflnar 
was Sankara, and the three gods had Satya-Ioka, Vaikuntha 
and Kailasa as their respective abode. Three goddesses, mz; 
Brahmanl, Thakurani and Bhavani were then associated 
with them. From the triad, in association with Iheir Sajetis, 
proceeded the universe with all its diversities* As it 
appears from die glimpses that are found in his works, 
Tulsi-das also had a cognate cosmogonical view. The 
cosmos IS produced from the Maya of the Lord and the 
Msya is conedved as the Sdi*lakti* 

(tt) Analysis of the ideas if Cosmoffoiy and Cosmology 
found in the Vernacular Literature 

Let us now proceed with the task of analysing and 
examining the accounts found in the vernaculars and let us 
also see how far the ideas can be traced back to older 
theories, ' legends and myths. There is a marked tendency 
among some scholars to hold that the cosmogonical and the 
cosmological views discussed above arc Buddhistic in origin. 
If we proceed on in a critical way we shall see that thci e is 
no distinctive nature of the views found m the vernaculars. 
As we have said, here there is but a popular and confused 
mixture of the cosmogonical and cosmological ideas found in 
the Vedic literature, in the Upanisads, the Samkhya system, 
in the Furanic literature, in the Hmdu Tantras and in 
the later phase of Mahayana Buddhism mainly expressed 
through the various Buddhist Tantras Yet, if any character 
is to be g^ven to them, it will be more correct to say 
. that they are essentially Hindu j and even the Buddhisticr 
elements are introduced in their Hmduised form. 


1 See the chapter oaGma Utpaiti /fuSmat-^Slmdar-grenlhauali, edited by 
Rurohita Hannaiayana &nn5,pp 205-207 

AlsoCf the chapter on R3mSs<al», Aid, pp. 159-161. 

2 8A-taKhjdttjag upqjsys 1 stu mmianJn mmjaha mUya U 

Ramoi'canta-tnllnasa, Bala-lJhiia. 

iRORa ffliha-saiiiUiani Aonvilra 1 jiv cara-car bihdha prakBrU 11 , 

'Hid, Lmis-kSndtt 

sum rSean 6ndaaSitda-i»fa)3 U pSi j3t>i iat bmcati mSya U 
ya U bid ftiramci hem ua 1 paiata sfjata harata dtaa-SUS II 

Smdara-tSnda. Nigan-piacani;! edition. 
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(A) The Primordial Nihil 


Among the various accounts given in the vernaculars the 
first point to note is that in the beginning there was nothing, 
and the ultimate Being was floating as the Formless One in 
the infinite vacuum. The whole universe was then created 
by him from nothing Or we shall find that there was the 
primordial darkness and water and the Lord was there in his 
formless existence. This idea is, however, to be met with 
first in die ^g-veda There we find, — 

*‘At that time there was neither the aught, nor the 
naught, neither the earth nor heaven above. What was there 
to cover all ^ ^Vherein was the abode of all ^ iVas there 
water deep and fathomless ^ 

*'No death was then, nor immortality, no distinction 
between day and night. The One alone breathed without 
any air,— nothing existed other than that One. 

“In the beginning there was darkness shrouded in dark- 
ness, indistinct was all— and water was everywhere The 
All-pervading One was covered with all the non-existent, 
and through the Topas or the divine effort arose the 


•One’. 

The same idea is varioudy described in the Upanisadic 
literature. In the S'veiSivataropmtsat we find, "IVhen there 
ivas neither darkness, nor dav, nor night, — neither the 
existent nor the non-existent— there w'as only the AU-gMd 
One (^iva) ; He was changeless. He was the Adorable, He 
was the creator, — and from Him proceeded eternal enlighten- 
ment”* In the Teattiriyopansat it is said that the non- 
existent {Asat) was in the beginning and from the Amt arme 
the Sat and the Sat produced its own self by itself. 
Aitarejopamsat says that in the beginning 
(Aims) alone and nothing else , it observed itedf ( 
and the beings were produced thereby. Again we find a 
in the begmnmg was the Asut alone, and from c 
arose the and the Sat w-as one and without a second 


1 (10 129. 1-3). Cf, aUo,--dtvatitdhyage pmchtmu'talah ted 
Zyaatmm tan «a dtOS an riilnr na tmna SV f4 18). 

taidifaramlatsmturmniyamprajntetttasoiufrasxi par 

3(2 7). 
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in the beginning. The Sat desired that it would be many and 
eneigy {tejas) arose from it ; from tejas was \vater (ap) and 
iirom ap was produced gross matter {anna^.^ The Brhad- 
aranyc^ says that the Brahman was alone in the beginning 
and from Him arose all gods and the universe in all its 
varieties.^ Again it is sometimes said that water alone 
was in the beginning, — ^from water arose Satya, from Salya 
arose the Brahman, from the Brahman Prajapati (the lord 
or the creator of the beings) and from the Prajapati were 
the gods 3 Again we find that water was in the beginning 
and therein was born Prajapati in the lotus-leaf. He desired 
to create the umvcrse and the universe gradually proceeded 
from his desire ^ The conception of the primordial water 
IS as old as the Vedas^ and is very popular so far as the 
Puranic literature of India is concerned. A very popular 
conception found in the Puranic literature (and the con- 
ception is very old indeed) is that the Supreme Lord was 
floating in the primordial water and hence is the name 
Jfarnya^a for him.* In later Vai$nava literature we fre- 
quendy find the Lord sleepii^ on the surface of the sea. 
This primordial water has often been philosophised as the 
water of original cause-potency {karana-vSn). Wth the 
account given by Manik Datta in his Catiditncmgala that the 
Lord was floating on the surface of the primordial water 
ivith a lotus-leaf as his support, we may compare the follow- 
ing account given in the Suklayajur-veda — ^"Li the beginning 
was water and only water ; and Prajapati transformed 
him into air and accepted a Puskara-leaf as his support ; 
but he was tossing and tossing etc.”’' As for the armnnt 
given in many of the Mangala-fcavyas that the Lord brought 
to the surface of water the earth, submerged in water, in 


1 ChSfidogjtt — (6 2). 

2 (4 10-llJ Cf. also JfarSfaiuipBmfat, (I 1). 

3 mhad~arm^ka, (S.S 1). 

fniifjiilcMf* (t-1-3), Taturii/a SmhlS, (7.1.5), Bjhed-jabalo- 

5 ^ad Jadl aiak sdtU susamnddha utiflkata I 

Rg-vtda, (10 74 6) CJ. also IM, (10 82 1, 5-6), (10 121.7), (10.190. 1-3) 
«»so infrttf p* 377, ' * 

6 dpo naiiS Hi pro^R Spo vat nant* sHnavah 1 

ayBda^SfmampuniamltBanBrSfimahsmTleh \lMmm-somhja (1 101 
The same verse occurs ui mam Puranic texts. ' 

7 (5 5 6 4), (5.5 7.5). 
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the form of a boar, we may refer the similar de&cnpbon 
found in the iukhtyajur-veda?- 

(B) The Conception of Nira&jana — a rqilicaof 
Prajapati Brahma 

In the next place we find that the Supreme Being in his 
state of the Absolute is not the creator of the umverse. He 
produced Dharma or Niranjana, from whom proceeded the 
universe, and all the vernacular poets are unanimous on the> 
point. This idea also has its origin m the Vedic and the 
(Jpamsadic literature The absolute reahty in its unqualified 
qualitiless form is not the creator of the umverse, for the 
Absolute IS neither the Bns, nor the non-Ens — neither 
existent, nor non-existent. The creator of the umverse is, 
however, Prajapati, or Brahma or the Vifva-karma as he has 
variously been conceived in the Vedic and Upamsadic 
literature. This Prajapati or Brahma, though often described 
as the moat supreme of all the gods, the god of the gods, is 
never the same as the Absolute Brahman. In the Vedic 
literature we find that the vast umversal process could not 
be explained with reference to the well-known gods ; there 
was, therefore, naturally the tendency to conceive of a 
greater god, who represents no particular aspect or force of 
nature, but an unified conception representing something- 
hke the totality of the forces acting behind the universal 
process He is the Htranyargarbha — ^thc first radiant mani- 
festation of the Supreme Unmanifest, — as the personi- 
fication of the creative impulse and the creauve force of 
the Unmanifest. It is said m the Rg-veda (10 121) that the 
Htra^ya-garbha arose in the beginmng ; he as the lord 
all the. existent; he was the lord oftheeartli and the s^ 
he vested all creatures with life and breath , the gods 
do not dare disobey him, he is the god of the g^. 1“ “j® 
BrShamanas, Aranyakas and the Upamsads we find ample 
references to this Prajapau Brahma, also spoken rf as tne 
Htrmyargarbha, who was the first created,— Ae first bei^, 
the first born of all the gods In the Brlhmanas and 
Upamsads we always find Prajapati Brahma performing 

1 ( 7 . 7 . 1 . 5 ). 
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penance for the purpose of creation. Sometimes it is said 
that Brahma was born in the primordial water. The epithet 
Hwanja-garbha, applied to Brahm^ points to the &ct that 
he was bom of a golden egg supposed to have been formed 
out of the seed deposited in the water when they were 
produced as the fir«t creation of the Supreme Lord. In 
the ^at^tha-brahmam (XI. I, 6. I-ll) we find that 
Pr^apati was born of a golden egg, which was produced 
by primordial water through penance. Thus it is said/>- 
“In the beginning there existed here nothmg but water, 
a sea of water. These water desired to propagate their 
kind They tortured themselves, they mortified them- 
selves . And when they had mortified themselves a golden 
egg originated in them The year did not yet exist at that 
time ; but as long as the duration of a year, this golden 
egg swam about After a year a man arose out of it; that 
was Prsyapati.”^ In the Chandogya-upanifat it is said that 
in the beginmng was the 4sal ; from the Asat there was the 
Sat and from the Sat originated an egg. After one year the 
egg split up into two and from the golden portion was created 
the region above and from the sdver portion the earth 
below.* We find somewhat detailed description of this 
Htranja-garbha Brahma also in the Manu~saihhita. There', it 
is said that once this universe was shrouded in darkness and 
everything was imperceptible, indistinct — ^beyond all under- 
standmg and all kinds of intelleciual comprehenaon — as if- in 
deep sleep. Then the Self-existent Unmaniiest Lord, with 
an impulse towards creation, manifested IBmself in 'His 
radiant form, and that Incomprehensible All-pervading One 
created Himself in a form. With a view to create various 
kinds of beings from His own body He first created water 
and depoated His seed in it The seed in the water trans- 
formed itself into a resplendent egg, from which was bom 
Brahma, the grand-father of all the worlds (rarvo-loka- 
ptlSmaha). The first person, created by the unmanifest 
cause-potency, which is eternal and is of the nature of Jboth 

1 A Htslegxjflitibm Zjfemlare,h} Wmtemitz, p. 223 

2 CASadiijjra-^S 19). 
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Eos and non>Ens, is called BrahmU.^ Brahma lived in that 
egg for full one year and after that broke it into two parts 
thiough the force of meditation ; with the upper pait of (he 
' egg he made heaven and with tlie lower part he made the 
cartli, and in betivecn the tivo iigtous was created the !>ky 
and the eight quartets, etc. Then follows the creation fiom 
Brahma, which of couisc, was in (he line of the Saibkhya 
cosmology.^ In the vernaculars we find occasional references 
to this egg ; and from what is discussed above about the 
nature and function of Frajapati BrahmS, it will be very clear 
to see that the conception of Nirafijana, as we find variously 
deset^bed in the vernacular literatures, is nothing but a very 
jiopular representation of the older conception of Prajapati 
Brahma. 

We tlunk, it will not be far wide of the mark to recall in 
this connection the Vedantic conception of the two aspects 
of the ultimate reality or the Brahman, the unquahfied in- 
active absolute aspect, which can only be negatively describ- 
ed ; the other aspect is the qualified active aspect which 
has been descrlb^ as the Jivaia. The Absolute is m no way 
related to this illusory world ; it is the livara, as associated 
with Mays (nescience), that is lesponsible for the creation 
of this illusory woild 


(C) The Primoidial CSoddess 

The next point to notice is that lord Niranjaua, who 
personified the creative impulse of the Absolute, desired to 
create the universe and from the desire emanated the 
primordial goddess, who is called AdyS or Adyl-fekti or 
Prakrti or simply the Devi. This also is a very well-known 
theoiy absorbing in it many traditions derived from 
sources. Already in tlie Bthadsranrakopmsat we find ttoat 
in the hc^nmg was the Abnan and it became 
scLOUs and from its self-consciousness proceeded ‘Egohood 
(ahaih^ttSm’bhavat). It never enjoyed, and as it was not e 

to eigoy all alone it longed for a compamon ; it then divided 

1 val tat tSranam oisjUam uitj/am sad-asai-ilnulam 1 

2 Vidi MamisaiiSntS, Chapter I. 
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its own self into two as the male and the female, or as the 
husband and the wile, and &om their umon proceeded the 
creation.^ In another place of the same text we find that 
the Atman Avas alone in the beginning. Desirous of issues 
the Atman wished to have a wife.® These two aspects of 
tlie firabtnan as the male and the female ha\c licen vario- 
usly conceived in the Dpani$ads. Heie (m the Bihad-Sranyaka)} 
for instance, the mind is said to be the self (filmS), speech the 
wife {vag jSya) and life (pra^) is the i^e In the Praino- 
pantfat we find that PrajapaH, desirous of progeny, had 
recourse to penance and produced the couple (mitHuna) 
and the couple consisted of Rayt (matter) and Prana (the 
vital force), — the Sun is the Prana and the moon is the Rayu^ 
In the Bahoxeopanisat (which, however, is undoubtedly a 
text of much later time) it is said that m the beginning was 
the Goddess (Devi) , she created the egg of the world, — and 
from her were born the gods like Brahma, Visnu and 
^iva 

Though, howevei, the theoiy of the female counterpart 
of the oiigmal Lord in connection with cosmogony may be 
traced back even to the days of the Upanisads, tb^ idea, as 
found in the Puranic hterature as also in the vernacular 
literature, seems to have been influenced more by popular 
Samkhya ideas. Notwithstanding the controversies the 
philosophers as to the exact nature of Purusa and Prakrti 
and the exact relation between them, the general view is 
that tile whole creation proceeds from Pri^ti (or the pri- 
mordial cosmic substance) in contact with Purusa, who Is 
the unchanging principle of pure consciousness. Though 
some schools of baihkhya hold that creation proceeds from 
the spontaneous disturbance in the equilibrium of the 
tliree qualities in Prakrti, the more general view is that- the 
creative impulse is supplied to Prakrti by Purusa thrdugh 
his contact just as active power is supplied to inactive iron 
hy magnet through its contact (sanmdfya). Through the 
association or the contact of Purusa with Prakrti the 
of the one is infused in tlie othei and the cteative ptoccss 

1 Sr/iad-anaaabi (t.4 1-3) 

2l4iA,{1417) 

3 Pralitg^anisal, (L4-5}. 
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follows as a result of the process of infns fou- From this 
philosc^hical idea of the association of Purusa and Frakrti 
and the infusion of the character of the one into the other 
in the process of creation has followed the popular tendency 
to conceive of Purusa as the male and of Prakrti as the 
female and of their contact as their union, throtigh which 
proceeds the visible world It may be remarked that philo- 
sophers also have sometimes taken the analogy of the male 
and the female in explaining the nature of and the relation 
between Purusa and Piakrti, 

The cosmic process, however, pioceeds from Prakrti. 
Prakrti IS consututed by nature ofthiee qualities (gana), w?., 
sattsa or the intelligence-stufT, ra/as or enetgy and tamos or 
inertia So long as there is the equilibrium of the three 
gwioi in Prakrti there is no cosmic process ; — ^the cosmic 
piocess follows from the disturbance in the nature of Prakrti 
From the disturbance in Prakrti first follows the pnnciple of 
MoAat or JBudd/u, which is “the last limit up to which the 
subfective and the objective can be assimilated as one in- 
distingmshable point which is neither the one nor the other, 
but which is the sources of them From Mahal follows the 
principle of'egohood' (ahaaiera), which in its turn generates 
the eleven senses on the one hand and the five TamStrSs (i e , 
the five potentials of the five gross elements) on the other 
From these five Tanmatras again follow the five gross elemuts 
of earth, water, fire, air and ether. These prmaples of'' 
Purusa, Prakrti, Mahal, Ahaakara, the eleven senses, the five 
Tarnnatros and the five gross elements taken together constitute 
the twenty-five Tattoos or principles of Samkhya metaphysics. 

The GUi, the most popular religio-philosophical litera- 
ture of India, echoes the Samkhya view of cosmology in a 
rather popular and synthetic way There we find the idea 
of the Absolute (which is known as the Purusottema), wbidi 
approximates the unqualified Brahman of the Vedanta;* 
but in the active and qualified aspect (t e , as the BhagaoSa) 
He 'causes Prakrti to bear file whole universe.* Purusa and 

1 nestttfyofPattmjali, byDr S N Das Gupta, p 51 

2 VtA Gita 115 16-18) 

3 mayS'd^ak^ma prakttih sofate sacarSearam 1 
heturia’ntfa kauatosjagad mpanaarteti 1 C>f3 (9. 10). 
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PraliTti are frequently called in the Gita as the KfUrajtta 
(literally, the knower of the field) and the Kfttra (the field), 
and everything, whatsoever, is created through the union 
of the Kfttrtg^ and the Kjetra?- Purusa and Prakrti are 
conceived here just as the original male and the female or 
the father and the mother,* This idea of Purusa and Prakyti 
<ts the primordial male and the female (or the father and the 
mother) is to be found in almost all xeh^ous systems and 
hterature of India The same idea of the god and the 

f oddess IS to be met with m tbe Vaisnava literature, in the 
aiva literature and m the Tantias 

In the Puranic hterature we find but a hotch*potch of the 
Upanisadic and Samkhya ideas with further modification 
and innovation. Here we generally find a glimpse of the 
Upanisadic idea of the Absolute and then the first mani- 
festation of the Unmanifest in the form of an active per^ 
sonal god wth or without the legend of the egg associated 
rvith ins origin Then follows Prakrti from the creative 
impulse of the Lord as his l^akti (power), and through this 
introduction of Prakrti the Samkhya theory becomes inters 
woven with the ancient legends. The Samkhya theory 
generally ends with the origination of the gross matter ; for 
the propagation of the human race these Puranas generally 
follow the accounts given in the Mam-saihhitS- On some 
of the accounts the Tantnc line of thought (which we shall 
presently discuss) had palpable influence.* 

The Samkhya idea of Purusa and Prakrti was inherited by 
the vernaculars through the medium of the Puranas in a 
more anomalous form. The primordial goddess, originating 
from the sweat, or the smile of lord Dharma (or Niranjana, 
I jrSrat sttajiyale kiSat sattvam ithlSvaTa-iaagamam 1 
kfttra-kalTajna-tamegit ladmildhi bharalaria^ll Ibid, f 13.27), 

2 Cf, mama^amr mimed brehna tamin garbbkam dadkSti^akam I 
tambkoBah tana-bhulSaSm tote bbmelt bkSrata 11 
rorra^nifu kamtqe emrta^a^ sanMimatttt^Sh 1 
(Ssam iniAnio makad^omr ahem bfjit-pTadah ptl3 11 
3 For specimaa of daciusioas on cosmogony and cosmology in the 
Pinanie and such other popular hteratures see BhSgavata-piaSna (3,3 23-38), 
Gamda-parana (Pitna-ihanda, Ch , Pedma-purSaa (Sr fa Ulanda, Cb II}; 
Pi'Ans'^rana (£Vpa-;>ag<i-sara, Ch 11), RraAiaa-mivarto-^anaiRrabna-lhattaa, 
Ch. Ill) , Siva-parSna ( JnSaa-tamhtlS, Cfas V ana VI) , Sanat-knmSra- 
nmliiS, Ch ni, V^am^a-nanAiia, VIII , Khtla-banvama fCb. I, \erses 
21 e( sej.) , DeiTi-purSpa (Ch AXIX), etc 
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or the Adi-cleva) has jrcquently been styled as Prafcrti,^ and 
the idea of Frakrtx brought with it the ideas of die gftnas, 
which were transformed and personified as the triad. We 
have seen that thiough the union of lord NiraSjana and 
the Frakrti (who is depicted as a very beautiful woman] 
were produced tliree sons, Brahma, Visnu and ^iva of the 
nature of the three gunast otz-j sattva, rtgas and tanas ; and 
these three sons were then entrusted with the charge of the 
creation of the world This, however, represents the general 
and popular Samkhya view of the contact of Furusa with 
Frakrti and the creation of the world through the activities 
of the three qualities of Frakrti. We have seen that accord- 
ing to the version given m the DharmSyana of Naraaniha 
Vasu the son born to Frakrti by Niranjana was Mahat, and 
from Mahat originated Ahaiiikara and the three gunas In 
the version, found in the Candt-mangala of Mukunda-rama 
also we find that thiough the infusion of the energy of the 


Lord in Piakrti a son of the name of Mahat was bom to 
them, the son of Mahat was Ahamfara, who again had five 
sons who represent the five gross elements 

It is to be noted that the pnmoidia) goddess had ema- 
nated from the Lord The Lord and the goddess have 
then been conceived in the vernaculars as the Adi-deva 
and the Adi-dcvi. Sometimes they have been conceived as 
the Adi and the Anadi ; the Lord is the begmningless eternal 
One; while the Goddess, emanating from the body of die 
Lord, is the produced one. The creation, however, proceeds 
from the Adi-devi, and the Adi-deva returns to his meditauon 
after the goddess has been created In this theory of the 
Adi-deva and the Adi-dcvi the vcinaculars seem to have 
been more influenced by the iSaiva and Sakta ideas (as they 

are found in the ^aiva and ^akta texts and in the Tantrasm 

general) than by the Samkhya theory of Furusa and Prakrt. 
We have already pointed out that though in a po^ 
way Purusa and Prakrtx of the Samkhya 
somehow been related together in the process of 
evolution, metaphysically they are two disunct and scl 

1 It should be noted 

Sanskrithteratute as well as in the Puwnic literate oe^i 

mm Wtb the word &dm or Adi-devi, the pnmordial godd s. 
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suffident realities and it is because of the ^stinct nature 
of Purusa and Prakrti that various controversies have arisen 
as to the exact nature of the relation. In dieTantras and 
other iSaiva and ^abta literatures the primordial god and 
die primordial goddess, or ^iva and ^akti, as they are 
commonly called, are not two distinct ultimate realities ; 
they represent two aspects of the absolute reality and 
sometimes ^akti is conceived as contained in ^iva as his 
kinehc energy. The absolute truth is a union of iSiva and 
l§akti. ^iva represents pure consciousness which is inactive — 
the static aspect of the ultimate reality , — ^tvhile ^akti 
represents the tvorld-force — the dynamic aspect of the 
ultimate reality , Siva is JfivTtti (state of rest) and l^akti is 
Praorth (the state of activity) and in the ultimate state they 
remain in a union of oneness This is the principle of 
non-duality {adoaya) which is mcplained in the Tantric texts 
under the imagery of maitkum Cconjugal intercourse^ or 
KSma-kab (as it is called in the texts KSma-kab-mtSsa, 
and such other texts) In the KSma-kala- 
mlSsa we find that l^iva or Mahe^ is pure iilumination 
iprakaia-matra-lanu) or the abstract self-shining thought with 
all the principles of activity contracted within it {mtar-tlna- 
nmariali) ; ^akti is the principle of activity or the inherent 
activity of thought (mnarsa or kriya-iaklij and she contains 
in her the seed of the future tvorld (ftAari-caracara-Jl/am). 
^iva, however, realises himself through ^akti, and, there- 
fore, it is said that ^akti is the dear looking-glass in 
which the form and beauty of l^iva is reflected. The philoso- 
phical implication is that pure abstract thought cannot realise 
its own nature unless it comes back to itsdf through its 
own activity, and when thus it returns to itself through 
smaria, it becomes 'egahood’ or akathkara, which is called 
“the mass produced through the union of diva and dakti” 
In the gross sense this diva is the 
white-matter {sita-bin^} or seed or semen, while dakti is the 
red-matter (io-o-findii), and I-ness or egohood is the son 
born to them. This conception of diva and dakti has also 

1 ytSetupTo, p. 30 

2 E'Sma.Jtala-Eilaia (Kannir Series Texts and Studies, No Xn),VetseNo 9 
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been interpreted as matter and energy, which are the two 
essential component parts of all entity. In everj’thing 
that exists there must be two things, — that which exists 
and the poivet or enei:gy by virtue of which it exists or 
acts ; this matter that exists is the Siva and the energy 
of existence is ^akti^ and there is an inseparable relation 
bettveen them, the one cannot be nnthout the other. Siva 
without Sakti is absolutely helpless in doing anything 
whatsoever, — ^he himself cannot even vibrate without the 
help of Sakti.^ It is Sakti who creates the unit'crse and 
preserves it and again destroys it at her on n mil It is to 
be noted that sometimes Siva has been conceived as the 
absolute, ^akti with the seed of all mamfestation and 
creation is contained in the very nature of^iva Though in 
many places we find that the one absolute truth divides 
itself into tno aspects as l^iva and l^akti and manifests itself 
in the world-process and realises itself through it, jet in other 
places we find that ^iva mamfests his power in the form 
of ^akti only for the purpose of self-realisation,— for, the 
universal abstract thought-principle cannot realise its 
oivnself without the conscious activities in the form of the 
world-process.* But whether iSakti be contained in the 
nature of iSiva, or, iSiva and ^akti be the two aqiectsofthe 

reality, iSakti is directly reqionsible for the creation 

of the visible world — either as the energj' (is, the world- 
force), or as the principle of illusion as she is known 

in the popular Vedantic line of thought. It is because of 


padSrtha^ajSjaJakiirBdintS 1 
sHUt tanesuiui dei^ sa to sarro mahtharak U 

—VSmamrara-tanlm, (7-31) 

Arep Jak^ajallo^cdi bhovati saUeh pnhhmtum 

Ba ud esam dm na Ihalu hisalah sfmdttum H , - _ 

— ABmiardiAe>% nt Setndaoo-leMtn, 1, ascnbcdlo Saakaracarja 


Of also 

j2 flfpy pftTwna acvi jwuvHinn** * « 

ioabhmta tq)3 *I««{i Aso’fit it nbrartiahih H j U in jmii/lfiiT 

fiaio bt ialiirrahttA takltdi kSrtum na kmeana I 
sSklastaporameimMbSjtddojadabhav^^^^^ 

' 3 Sakhi laialt brahmaadam iS eatfiSl^ale’fJidaiii 1 

ice&oi-a samharaljetajagad tfae eora-caram 11 

4 On rbe nature of and the relation between |i\'amdiaku^rar^ 

iatlBa {m Bengali) by &va-Mndra Vidjarnava Bhatta^, Ptotl, 
chapter on the philosophy of &Iti (Saklt-lailca), pp 225s/jsy 
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this that we find in the vernaculars 'lihat before the actual 
cosmolo^cal process begins the original goddess comes 
out of the body of the Lord and herself creates the whole 
universe. The emanation of the ^akti in the form of a 
woman from the body of the Lord is to be frequently met 
with in the Purinic and Tantric texts, and there is no 
doubt that this idea was received by all the vernacular 
poets through the PurSnas and the Tantras. But the oldest 
basis of the tradition is to be found in the i^g-veda where 
it is said that the Father became desirous of meeting his 
own youthful Daughter and had sex-intercourse with her.^ 
Sayana ejqtlains the Father as Praj^pati and the Daughter 
as Usa (Dawn). There is an echo of this fact of die Father 
meeting the Daughter also in the Atienya BrShma^^ TSndya- 
nahi'bnhmatiefi and the Salapatha-brshmana.* 

The three gtmorofPrakrti as conceived in the SSmkhya 
system were ascribed to ^akti in the Tantric and Puranic 


texts, and we frequently find that die triad, viz., BrahmS, 
Visnu and ^iva, who are put in the charge of creadon, 
preservation and destruction, are the three sons of the ori- 
ginal Sakd ; and they are of the nature of the three gunas, 
fii;., sattaa, ngas and tamos. In the Mahs-bkSgavata we 
find that in the beginning the universe was without the 
sun and the moon ; there was neither the day nor the night, 
nor fire nor the directions,— the whole universe was without 
touch, sight and sound, etc., and it was bereft of all the 
luminaries. At that time there was only Piakrti as the 
supreme reality. When there was the desire for creation 


m her, she, though formless, assumed the form of a goddess 
and at once created a personality with the three gu^ she 
had within her ; but the person [Purufa) was without con- 
sciousness. She then infused her own creadve impulse in 
that Puni^ and the Punisa thus endowed with power 
created three personalities of the name of Brahma, Visnu 
and Siva, who were of the nature of the three gu^as.’^ The 


3 S-7) , . 2 (3 33). 3 (8.2 10) 4 (1 6 2.1 ) 

SraAmBAan piirafis ira }0 nija-gunats tal-sreaija falpilik I 
Ai... MaM-MBsoMlo, quoted in the Tanlra-laHva. Part I, p. 235. 
fS spece/npH sojnt rajah-'faftuth-temO’gmm^ 1 
tttsa^afiurafom xad^ai caUai^a^periVBtjitcni J1 
jatow pwu^m sBUtH’^-tri-gun^ifnakam 1 
w^K^Sm S/moRAr fonnin samUkrSm^d tcchq^S II 
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idea of fte ^aktis, emanating from the original ^akti and 
being united witli the triad for the puiposc of creation, is 
also found m these Tantras» In the ^aiva and the^akta 
Tantras we find that the original l^akti has three qualities 
in her, wc., leda (i.e, the volitional nature), Jmrn (is, 
the cognitive nature), and Knj^ (te., active nature). In 
the Gortdistt-saMutS these leefs, jSatta and KnyS arc spoken 
of as the three goddesses, ptj,, GaurJ Brahmi and Vattnaut, 
who are contained in the nature of Pranava » Again it is 
said in this connection that with the three component parts 
®f Pranaoa (te,, a, u, and m) are associated the three gunas 
and the tiiad * The triad and three ^aktis being thus 
associated with Pranava could very easily g^t associated 
with one another, — and it is for this reason that in the 
\ernactilar texts we find the three l^aktis, vtz^ Gaurf (or 
Pudranl), Bnhml (oi BrahmSnf) and Vatsnavt (who represent 
respectively the three aspect of the original ^akti, viz , 
Techs, jSsna and Knya) are generally associated with the 
triad 6iva, Brahma and Visnu as then female counterparts 
There is also reference to the penance of the triad to pro- 
pitiate the original ^akti,* and also to the fact that by this 
austere penances iSambhu could obtain the goddess as liis 
wife and we tliink that these traditions ivith much poetic 
innovations, additions and alterations have found place 
in the cosmogomcal traditions of the vernaculars. The 
story of the god’s or goddess’s assuming the form of a corpse 
to test the triad does not, however, seem to be very old— 
but as we have seen, the tradition of the penance of the 
triad seems to have some older basis behind it, — and it 
seems that the tradition of the penance of the triad with 

t<aah ra JMiman srajia purtt^a-ttajfem zuaa-lrajfoth 1 
trayo-tatkumlf pamsS brdma-miou-itvakoayah 11 

MaiB-Uoiavata Cb I, venei 51-53 (Quoted in tbe Taalfa-Uittva) 

I Of Ibid, Ch I, verses 55-56 , Gh II, verse 23 
i iccha-jnana-kTiiaiiiktMrgaurlbiahm'flivaiavaoil 
trtdm^aklih rmilS lefa fal-ftaram Jielir mniti 11 Gorakea-sa/hbtia, (5 3 }. 

3 Ibid. (5.4). 

4 jr3m StSdhya tnrtnar aztajagaidh tracts bank fSlakah 1 
semkarta gmitSi snafam samebkavad dkjr^a ca^^gMih II 

5 ya meekiiya'gmjagatiA pnaidkaya stftim 
tempiapyajanma ea tathapatun Bps iambkum I 
ttgrais tapobkir apt yarn laiaavapyapalnlm 

((Oabka^ padam ktdt dadht panpaUi s9 tab IJ Jtnd, ( 12 ), 
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*e mixture of popular poetic* imagination has obtained ite 
full-fledged form in the story of the test of the triad. In the 
Bxhad-dhama-pwrS^,^ however, we find a detailed ac^nt 
of the story of the test of the triad ; but the text hM nghUy 
been suspected by scholars to be of much later oripn 
as such the story might have been borrowed in its full- 
fledged form from the accounts given in the vernaculars. 

(lit) Buddhist Element in the aeconntf of the Cosmgony 
asid Cosmology of the Vernaculars 

It will appear from what is discussed above that the 
accounts of cosmogony and cosmology given in the verna- 
culars are based fundamentally on the Hindu ideas, philoso- 
phical, theological, mythological and traditional. Yet we 
should notice that the later Buddhistic ideas of cosmopny 
and cosmology have also got mixed up with the Hindu ideas 
and legends in the accounts given in the vernaculars. But 
we beg to remind that the popular Buddhistic cosmo^nical 
ideas, (bund mainly in the Buddhist Tantras and m the 
Nepalese Buddhistic traditions, are nothing but popular 
adoption of various Kndu ideas under a Buddhistic garb. 
In the whole field of Malmyanic thought we find an 
inherent tendency of compromise with the Hindu thoughts 
and ideas, — the ideas of cosmogony and cosmology also 
seem to have evolved gradually on the Hindu line. 

We have seen that in VySana-vada Buddhism ounyata 
was conceived as sometiiing like the ultimate substance or 
the primordial element, from which evolves the visible 
world. This idea of SSnyata, we have said before, was 
inherited by the later vernacular poets, not as any philoso- 
plucal concept, but merely as a popular idea floating in the 
air. It is thlerefore that we see in the descriptions of the 
vernaculars that the primordial divinity, who is responsible 
for the creation of the universe, was himself void by nature. 
He was moving in the void and the Lord of the void created 
the universe out of the great void. Again we have seen* 
that the conception of Dhanna described in the vema- 

1 Edited by H F. ^astri, Bibliotheca Indies, New Series, No. 668. 

2 Eidf<i!^,Cb.XI. 

22 
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culars reminds one at some places of the Mahiiyanic 
conception of the Dharma-haya of Buddha which is -the 
‘thatness* under!} ing all phenomena. 'Dharnia-kS}’a is 
the cosmic oneness from which proceeds the diversity of the 
cosmic process. In the descriptions of the vernaculars ivc 
find that the" cosmic process emanates from Dhanna. In 
this idea also some influence of the Mahayanic conception 
of Dharma-lcaya with all its cosmological implications may 


plausibly be postulated. 

From the mythological point of view we find it described 
in the Kwunda-vyuha that being desirous of creating the 
universe the original lord (Adi-buddha) first created the 
Bodhisattva Avalokitcsvara ; fiom the eyes of Avalokitesvara 
originated the sun and the moon> Mahesvara from his fore- 
head Brahma and others from the tivo sliouldcrs, Narayana 
from his'hcartj Sarasvali fiom the teeth, air from the mouth, 
the earth from the feet, Varuna from his udder ; from among 
all these gods Avalokitesvara selected Mahesvara, whom 
he predicted to be the creator in the age of Kali under the 
name of die 'Sdi-dcva.i It is needless to say that mytho- 
logical accounts of this t} 7 je have nothing Buddhistic in 


them in the fundamental nature. 

The Buddhistic influence on the cosmogony and cosmo- 
logy of the vcrnaculais is, however, considerably palpable 
in the conception of the Adi-dcva and the Sdi-devi, wit 
whom the later Buddhistic conceptions of the Adi-buddlia 
and the Adi-deva or the Adi-prajii5 or simfily Pr^Rahas 
got mixed up. We ha^e seen before that this Adi-buddha 
and the Adi-prajfia are nothing but the transformatioh of the 
Mahayanic- idea of l^unyatS and ^runa in the image o 
Prakrti and Purusa or Sahd and Siva.® To understand the 
cosmological significance ^ of "the conception of die Adlrdeva 
and the -Adi-devi 'we should, therefore,' discuss the com^ 
logical significance of ^unyata and Karuna as it is mcplaineu 
in'* the Buddhist Tantiic 'texts.’ ' ' ' " 

We have "idbn that in latci Mahayana te\ts, we mean 
Buddhist Tantras, Bodhicitta was conceived of as me 

1 (printed 

in a series ofjama worb), pp. 14-15. 

2 pp* 29 ei 
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highest reality of the nature of the ultimate substance from 
which everything originates. This absolute ultimate sub- 
stance have two elements in it, me*, l^iinyata and Kanina, 
or Pra^a and UpSya, Gosmologically PrajiUi is pure con- 
sciousness and perfect enlightenment, and is the principle 
of pure’ passivity ; Upiya is the world-force, — ^it is the 
dynamic prindple, through the activities of which the 
phenomenal world comes into existence. The metaphysical 
implication is that ^unyata as perfect enlightenment or 
pure consdousness is purely inactive; it is the prindple 
of universal compassion that disturbs her and causes waves 
of mentation in &at pure consdousness and these waves of 
mentation are fundamentally responsible for the existence 
of the phenomenal world. This principle of Upaya as the 
dynamic force behind the evolution of the world-process 
is a means, it is held, for leadii^ all sentient beings to the 
ultimate goal of perfect purification and liberation ; and 
the idea here seems to be akin to the popular Samkhya 
view that the activities of Prakrti are finally aimed at the 
liberation of Purusa It is clear to see, that this cosmo- 
logical* and ontological significance of Prajl^ and Upaya 
aie exact] v the same as that of ^iva and ^akti, and, as 
we have already noticed, the only diHerence is that pure 
consciousness, which is absolutely passive by nature and 
represents the negative aspect of the reality, is conedved 
as the Lord in the Hindu schools, and it is conceived as the 
goddess in Buddhism ; and whereas the active or tiie positive 
element is the goddess according to the Hindu view, it is the 
Lord according to the Buddhist- view. But notwithstanding 
this difference in notion, Prajiia and Upaya have through- 
out been drawn in the image of 6iva and $akti. As in the 
Hindu Tantras £iva and bakti are conedved of sometimes as 
constituting the two aspects of one absolute reality,-- -but 
sometimes ag^ain biva is in many places depicted as the 
absolute reality, ^akti bdng included in his nature ; — so 
aho is the case with PrajSa and Upaya, — ^sometimes they 
w explained as two aspects of the one reality, and some- 
time, Piajna bdng the absolute reality, Upfiya is said to 
indued in her natuie. In either case foe relation between 
the two is inseparable as is in the case of l§iva and ^kti. 
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These conceptions of FrsjSa and Upaya have important 
ontological and cosmological bearing on the four schools of 
Nepalese Buddhism.^ The Svabhavika school holds that 
there is no immaterial ultimate truth in the form of the soul 
substance ; matter is the primordial substance, from which 
the world proceeds This matter as the ultimate substance 
•has two modes which are called Pravritt and Jfmtti, action 
'and rest, dynamic and static, concrete and abstract Matter 
is eternal as a crude mass (however in finitely attenuated 


in Ntoxtit ) and so are the powers of matter The pnqier 
state of existence of these powers is the state of Jfwrth or 
rest as the abstraction from all phenomena When these 
powers pass from the state of rest into their causal and 
transitory state of activity the phenomenal world comes into 
, existence, and it again ceases to exist when the powers repass 
•fi-om Prmttt to This Jfmttt is the Prajfia* and 

'Praoxth IS the Uplya We have seen that PrajSa and Upaya 
are deified as the Adi-prajna and the Adi-buddha, and the 
visible world is said to be created through their union. 


Buddha as the principle of acUve power first proceeds from 
Nivrth or Adi-prajHa and then associates with her and 
from their union proceeds the actual visible world. The 
principle is symbolised as Prajna being first the mother 
and then the wife of the Buddha. The well-known triad-— 
Buddha, Dhaima and Sangha— has often been eigilaincd, 
as we have seen, as Upaya (Buddha), Prajna (Dharma) 
and the world (Sangha) produced through the umon. In 
some of the Nepalese schools of Buddhism PrajBa as Dharma 
IS given the highest prominence in the scheme of the tnad 
and Buddha emanates from PrajSa In some of the Hin u 
Tantras also we find that the goddess has been given more 
prominence than the Lord, the former being conceiwdM 
the first principle. In some places, it has bee? pointed ou , 
the primordial Loid is seen floating m water mat is ms 
water.’ It is, according to some of the Tantras, Sakb, 

IS pervading the whole universe m the form of water 
belief influenced the Nepalese Buddhist also, who have 


1 The four schoob are — W Svabhavika, (ii) Aifvarika. (iii) Kfinoika 

2 vX^m^rns by Hodgson, p 149. . - - ^ 
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often conceived of Adi-prajSE in the form of primordial 
vrater,^ This Adi-buddha and Adi-prajfla or Adi-devt 
are the original father and mother of the worlds* In. tha 
Svayambku-pttrSna Frajna- is described as the. ^alcti of ^iva, 
as the mother of the three worlds, the void of the voids — the 
mothei of the Buddhas, — ^the mother of 'ail the gods.^ 
Again, all female cieaturcs are said to be the mcarnations 
of Prajha while all males are the incarnations of Buddha 
^Upaya). Again the Lord symbolises the generative power 
while the lady symbolises the productive power. The 
Lord IS the seed [btndu) and the lady is the ovum {rqfas ), — 
and from their union proceeds the Bodhidtta, from which 
everything is boin The Adi-prajM or the Adi-sakti is also 
spoken of as of the triangular form {tn-konSkSrat which is 
die symbol of the productive power) as she is described in 
the Hindu Tantras also 

From the above it will be clear that, in the concepdoh of 
the Adi-deva and the Adi-dcvl of the vernaculars (or of the 
Adi and the An^di as we find m the Nsth literature), we 
find a popular mixture of Furusa aud Prakrti of the Sa^hya 
system, of ^iva and Sakti as we find in TSntndsm in 
general, and the Adi-buddha and the AdLprajfia of the 
difierent schools of later Buddhism. It may cursonly be 
noticed that in the Taoism of Cfama we find similar 
conception of cosmogony, where it is held that the universe 
proceeds from the primordial parents Tao and Tai orradier 
from the original male and the female, yaigandyin. 

(tv) Smitanty qf the Desmphons of the Vemuulars 
with those of other Literatures 

The cosmogomcal and cosmological descriptions found in 
other parts of the world offer points of similarity with the 

} Cf ^ttinSjalamq}S-ISIrtl 1 prignS stn-hngaMll dnmt-tvpa talojdi-iSlrs It 
Dhamoisaeit-iemgaraha, p S |3) t 

2 Damdm-panpjedia-lmitra, quoted >n the SkiiSeita^semgroha, p, 76 (MS). 
It u iDteiesting to note how Priyna and Xlpaya have sometimes been saluted 
** ™ mother and the father of the worid just in the manner and c\en in 
L ""Svsge in which jioet KSbdSsa has stunted Parvati and Maheivara in 
the first verse of the first canto of the Sa^m-vamfa 

OSgartbBvaa sanqiTktauj}0lm3^candraotasBinra 1 
jagaltm pitaraOiJtsm pTq)lii>-pB)Bv-np3S!naht)\ 

Dhanno-Kaia-samgreha, MS p 10 (B) 
^Nmbhu-pttrilaa, bj edited H P. I§3strt (Bibhothcca Indiaca), pp. 
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descriptions given above. Tbc Voluspa, wbich supplies us 
with cosmogonic account of the Scandinavian bran^ of the 
Teutons, begins as follows : — 

'<Therc was, in times of old, where Ymir dwelt, 

nor land nor sea, nor gelid waves, 

earth existed not, nor heaven above ; 

there was a chaotic chasm, 

and verdure nowhere.”^ 

Some Babylonian descriptions also begin in a similar 
manner j thus 

“When above unnamed was the heaven, 

(And) earth below by a name was uncalled, 

Apsu (the deep) in the bcginmng (ristu) being their 
together, 

(And) the flood (Mammu) of Tiamat the mother of 
them all. 

Their waters were embosomed together (in one place), 
But no reed had been harvested, on nia^*plant seen ; 
At that time the gods had not appeared, any one 
(of them) 

By no name were they called, no destiny (was fixed).’ * 
The belief that water ivas the primordial element is found 
in many countries. Thus, according to the Babylonians “the 
primal element of the universe was water, symbolised and 
ruled by Tiamat, the personification of ‘Chaos’, until she 
was slain by the god Marduk” This concepUon of the 
ocean is found in some Greek and Egyptian accounts 
also. The tradition of the well-known cosmic-egg is also 
found in other countries ; thus ‘at Eliphantine (of Egypt) it 

was behoved that Khnuro had made the cosime-egg from tne 


mud of the Nile. * 

1 Hasting’s Eti^optudw ofSdtgtm miEUna 


(The artide on Cosmo- 


* holy^^i^**house of the gods in a holy place has yet been built 
No reed had grown, no tree been pirated. 

No bnefcs been made, no bncfc-roould fonned. 

No house been built, no city founded, , 

No city built, no man (adam) made to stand nprignt, 

ttocrcfttcdy Eridu unbuutg - 

The seat of its holy house, the house of the gods, uncreated 

All the earth was sea, 

While within the sea was a current rtc /M., p l/». 

3 Basting's Eitefchpittiia of Etbgm ead Etittei, p izo. 
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Appendix (A) 

THE RELIGIOUS TENETS OF THE NON-BENGALI' 

MEDIEVAL SAINTS IN RELATION TO THE 
TENETS OF THE EARLIER BENGALI 
SAHAJIYAS 

W£ have pointed out on several occasions that most of 
the medieval saints who gave vent to their religious emotion 
through the medium of the different vernaculars were 
Sahaji^s in a genet al sense. We have also hinted that in 
the rc^gious tenets as well as in the literaiy representation of 
the medieval saints the form and spirit of Sufi-istic litera- 
ture acted strongly against the Sahajiya background. We 
have seen how in the case of the Bauls the spirit of Sufl- 
ism acted on the spint of the Sahajiyas and other devotional 
schools. In point of time some of the Saint-poets of upper, 
central and northern India flourished earlier than the 
Bauls of Bengal, and many of them were contemporary with, 
if not earlier than the Vaisnava Sahajiyas of Bengal. When, 
therefore, we speak or the Sahsyiya background of these 
non-Bengali medieval poets, we mean the Buddhist 
Sahajiya movement in particular. A study of the poems of 
these medieval poets, particularly of the poems of Kal&, 
deddedly the most prominent figure of the middle age, will 
reveal that there is a dear Ime of continuity from the 
Buddhist Sahaji^ poets to the medieval poets.^ But the 
^fference between the earlier school and the medieval 
schools lies in die element of love and devotion, which is 
conspicuous by its absence in the Buddhist Sahi^ya sdhool. 
This element of love and devotion was supplied profusely 
to the medieval schools by the different devotiond move- 
ments as well as by Sufi-ism. Though devotion may be 
recognised to be one of the characterisdes of later Maha- 
yanic Buddhism, it is not so in the case of the Buddlust 
Sahajiya cult, which was pre-eminently an esoteric yogic 
school. But m spite of this difference general similarity 

1 For a detailed study of the subject see Dr Dhanuavir Bharati, M A , 
D. Phd., Siidha^iShfya (m Hindi), Ch. V, AU^abad, 193h 
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in spirit, in literary form and sometunes even in language; 
is indeed striking. Let us now demonstrate our contention 
point by point. As however, we are not attempting here 
any comprehensive study of the religion and hterature of 
these medieval Saint-poets, but dealing with them in 
relation to the Bengali literature, only those points will be 
touched that directly concern our early and medieval 
literature. 


(i) TTu Spmt of Revolt and Cnttetm 

We have seen how heterodoxy — a spirit of levolt and 
criticism— characterises the religion and literature of the 
Buddhist Sahajiyas We have seen that the same spirit of 
heterodoxy characterises the religion and hterature also of 
the Sufis. This spirit may be recognised as a sahent feature 
of the medieval Saint-poets as a whole. In connection with 
the analysis of the different lines of heterodoxy in the reli- 
gious history of India we pomted out that elements of love 
and devotion have often inspired heterodoxy m the religious 
schools and that -these elements of love and devotion in- 
fluenced the revolutionary spint of the medieval saints to a 
great extent. To begin with, we may consider the religious 
views of Kabir as expressed in his poems, songs and couplets 
At least one-third of the hterature of Kabir (which is fairly 
large] is devoted to criticism against the orthodox Hindus 
;and Miishms. As a rehgious apostle Kabir was neither a 
Hindu nor a Muslim and criticised both the commumhes 
unreservedly. He says, — “The Hindus have died by worship- 
ping the gods and the Turks have died by going on pilgri- 
mage ; the yogins have died by mattmg haii, — ^nonr of 
them have got at the truth A^inst caste system Kabir 

says, ^'‘If thou thinkest, penalties for deeds,— born a 

^udra, you die a iSudra,— it is only in the world of illusion 
you assume the sacred thread. If birth fromBrahmm 
mother makes you Brahmin, why did you not come by 
another way If birth from a Turk mother makes you 
Turk why were you not mreumased m the womb ^ If 
you T pilk black and yellow coivs together, will you be able 

I Kablr-graiUhnvatl Ed by ^yam-*undar-dfis, Nigari-pracanni Grantba- 

mala No. 33, p. 195 
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to distinguish their milk ?’*t Against metaphysical erudition 
and the recital of the sacred scriptures the criticism of 
Kabir was equally strong. He says that people read ‘the 
four Vedas, but none makes any enquiry about the Lord ; 
the truth has been discovered by Kabir, and the Pundits 
are searching the field in vain.* The .world is dying of 
readily books,— ii-yet none have become the real Pundit, — 
if a single letter of the Dear One be learnt, a man becomes 
a really learned one.* Again it is said, — "O brother, thou 
art misled believing in the six Darshanas , wrapped in the 
garb of Pakhanda They came and destroyed the soul and 
life , the four Vedas are wise and clever, but dumb. The 
Jainis know not the mystery of Dharma ; they pluck leaves 
and come to God’s temple . ... The divine knowledge is 
outside this way : though it seems near, yet it is far off. To 
him who knows it is near, for all beings it pervades.”* 

Kabir says that roaming about on pilgrimage and bathing 
in the sacred rivers are absolutely futile so long as the mind 
IS not purified through the smcere love of the Lord. The 
world is fired of going on pilgrimage and bafiiing in sacred 
rivers; people settle near the city of Benares and drink 
transparent water, — ^but no salvation is there without the 
name of Hari (the Saviour) * Some go to Muttra, some to 
Dvaraka, some to Pun to see Jagannatha,— but without the 
association of the saints, and sincere devotion to the 
Saviour nothing avails at all.* Nothing avails m putting on 

1 The BijaL of Kaitr by Ahmad Shah, RamavSU, No. 62. 

2 Katar-gnmmoali p 36 3 Ibti, p. 39 

4 Bgot ^ JTo&ir, Annaitai No 30 Cf also — 

''The Smxiti made known three qualiues ; and the paths of sm and 
merit \v«e laid down. From reading the Snmti and the Vedas disputings 
arose : conceit is pracrised m die garb of Falhanda One reads the Vedas 
and takes honour to himseif , for him knot of doubt is not yet unloosed. He 
reads the Vedas and then he destroys lives . and ofifecs their severed heads to 
images Saw Kabir, through Pakhanda they troubled many liva. The 
inward light is not levealM ; no one in this life has seen faimsdf. (SgmBifil 
No. 31). “Some go on pilgrimage, some shave their heads, others make db^ 
caim on PaLhandas, illusion and mantras Reading the sciences and the 
Vedas they are swollen with pride, at the end they 611 their moufii with 
ashes.” MaWw, No 21) 

5 Urlh Ian ion jag tmoS damgfua pSmrSi ahS' I 
ritmmofti TSmmjapaSitttdSm kSl ghastfySmjSt II 
X3il kSmtkam gkiST karam pisaim mrmal air I 

aadeti ao&im Mnnaeis tin loinn Aa/iai dir ioMrll Katir-pranlhavali, p 37. 

Gftid Sidfto jniBAing,p.49,Qf also — 

What por&t is there by bathing if the mind is full of 6Ith? A 6sh lives ever 
in water, yet it never loses its smell The world perished m viriting the 
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the robe of a yogin or a mendicant or a saint,— that as nothing 
but self-delusion ; nothing can be gained by such hypocnsyt 
“There is a roof of falsehood, it spreads over earth and sky. 
In all ten regions its noose is set ; it has beset the soul. Devo- 
tion, sacrifice and rosary, piety, pilgrimage, fasting^ and 
alms, — nine Bfaaktis, Vedas, the Book, all these are cloaks 
of falsehood."! What is the good of counting beads if the 
mind IS not controlled ?* What is tlie good of shavmg the 
head if the superstitions and the desire are not removed 
from the mmd What is the good of becoming Vaisnava 
if true discriminative knowledge is not acquu%d, — the 
paintings and the frontal marks are only to deceive people. 
Everyone is engaged in practices of physical yoga, none is 
after the union of the mind (with God) * 

It will be seen from above and host of such other 
criticisms made by Kabir that the tone of Kabir is har- 
moniously tuned with that of the earlier Sahajiyas. The re- 
semblance IS not only in spirit, but often also m language 
and imagery. Like Saraha-pada^ Kabir also says, — ‘ What 
are the naked, — what are the mendicants with skins, if they 
do not know the true nature of the sclf^ If one becomes a 
yogin by roaming about naked, why should not the deer of 
the forest be liberated ^ If perfection can be attained by 
shaving head, why should not the sheep enter heaven ^ > . . 
Says Kabir, hear O brother, — none have attained salvation 
without the name of R£ma * The Pundits know the Agamas, 

tirthas, in fasting and in bathing in cold water Through each Lnowledss 
of the True Name death has 'drowned all the ages Two go to the tirath,— 
the mind is restless and the heart covetous Not one sin was blotted 
out, but ten maunds burden more was loaded. Millions of tirath visited, 
nullions of temples built , but so long as a Sant goes unserved, all worlis are 
fruitless” (TlieBuak^ Kabir, ppt 21-22) 

1 Tbe Byak Iff kabir, SaMai No IIS, pp 148-149 

2 kar pMaraxm emgun ginam man dknimt cahum mr 1 
jbkt phtrSn^fom nan nalm ro bhig/S hath kf Ihaur 11 
mala paharai man-nail iitlunm kathu na hn 1 
manmttaKiamph»T<aimjttgmybnis<n\\ 

_ Xabir-granikBvall, Bhera Xaii Amg, p ’S 

3 kaam kaka brgoA/Sja mSmdai sou bar 1 j as 

man Kmm kakc namdiejamaim bigai Mar 11 ibid, p w 

4 Kabir-grentbavah, p 46 

5 Vide supra. Oh III 

6 ka liamgem ka bamdhe tamm 1 
jau nahim cinhast atanhramm 11 
aagmphirm jog je boll 

ban ka mxga mukati gayB kii 11 
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all sciences and grammars,-— Tantra, Mantra and Medicine 
they know,— yet they die at the end. The yogins, the 
ascetics, the observers of penances and the Sannyasins 
wander about in many a sacred place , those, who are with 
thdrhair plucked out, with shaven heads, the silent ones 
and those with plaited hair— all these die at the end. They 
have pondered much and given serious consideration to the 
problems of the world, — but m no way will they be spared. 
Says Kabir, take refuge in the Lord and birth and death 
will be stopped ^ '‘If by worshipping stones one can find 
God, I shall worship a mountain If by immersion in 
the water salvation be obtained, the frogs bathe continually. 
As the hogs, so are these men, again and again they fall 
into the womb.”* 

The revolutionary lead that was thus given by Kabir 
in the early middle period of the vernacular literature 
ivas vigorously carried out by a host of poets that followed, 
and the current still flows on. DadS of the sixteenth century 
may be said to have been the worthiest successor of Kabir. 
He says — “The Pundits have bound the world by the 
net-work of illusion and Karma (various activities) ; a good 
preceptor is rarely found, who can show the real path They 
speak of the sinful path, bebeve in illusion and Karma, — 
none points to the perfectly pure One (Niranjana) who is 
.very near to us.”* Worship by love is the real worship, — 
.that is the best kind of prayer ; such love involves no activities 
whatsoever, neither should there be any fixed time and 
place for it ; throughout the whole life — ^in all moments we 
may worship the Lord through our mcessant flow of love. 
Dadu says, — “For decency’s sake people (the Muslims) fast, 
invite otiiers for prayer and offer prayer ; the business of 

' natmd mSmiSyamjaa ndht hoj I 
svarga hi ihtd napahumH kof U 
• * • 
iiM ka^T jtuaia r* ikOt I 
rUmm namm Am Am addht A3i 11 

KaAir-jraRiftBiail, PadSvidl No 132. 
t Ktthr-granl/idvalL PaddmlJ No 248 

2 JCadir and Ihi Kabir Panlk, fav Kev G. H Westcott, M A For many such 
other criucisms of Kabir see pp 56-70 of the same book 

See also the Kngana School of Hindi Potliy, by Di P O. Barthwal, M A , 
t> Lnt., Ch II. 

ir 3 Anthology of Dads, collected and edited by Ksitunohan Sen, 
viSva-bhaiati-granthSIay, Caclutta, p 216. 
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Dado is with the Lord (Sahib), in what path should he 
walk ^ Why this gnel^ O Dadu, — stand before the Lord 
every day and every moment, and let your invocation 
(ocbr) be there where the Lord is in His true nature”* 
The Muslims cut the throat of others and compel them to 
profess their religion ; five times daily do they offer their 
prayer, but there is no sincere faith m their heart for truth. 
They do never kill their ego, — but go to kill others , but 
Dadu says,~-how can one attain Khuda (God) without 
annihilating the self? He, who destroys the body and mind 
and unites with the Lord, and controls himself through 
the divine realisation, is the real Awhya Pir (i e , preceptor 
of the Muslim Awliya sect).* Like ICabir DSdu also repu- 
diated communalism and sectarianism in the strongfcst 
possible words He says, — “The Hmdus say, — ‘mine is the 
real path ’ The Turks say— ‘mine ’ Say, where the path 
for die Alekha (Skt. afflkjrj«i=invisible) may at all be,—. 
He has been realised without a path Says Dadu, both arc 
mistaken,— both are rustic m their view,~know only that 
to be the truth which transcends both. In innumerable sects 


the Great One has been divided into parts , O Dadu, they 
have left the perfect Lord and are bound by the complexes 
of illusion.* The earth and the sky— to what sect do they 
belong ^ Water, air, day and mght, the sun and the moon, 
and others— to what sect do they belong Without belong- 
ing to any particular sect they are serving the Lord in- 
cessantly. Pomp and peasantry, erudition and scholasticism 
can give man no peace, — vam is the pride of literacy, vain 
is the glory of scnptural knowledge “I have composed a 
few verses,— and a few Sakhis,* and there arises the con- 
viction in me that I am wise in the world. May be, listening 
to the discourses on knowledge some &abdas and 
are mastered ;— and simultaneously arises the conviction 

that there is no match for me. What is the j^od 
posing verses and reciting SSkkU if the trufli of the Loro,— 

1 KvtimohBD Sen, Didu p 27S 

2 1M,V 274;^ 

3 Ibid , pp 275-276 _ 

4 w sab bat ktskt pamth mm warn ani_ asman 1 
eSiii pasan dm riUkS eamd sur Tt^iman 11 

' ^ /4,rf.,p 276 See also pp 387-388 gv, 

3 are yenes winch bear testimony to some truth (from Skt. 
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the ttltimate reaKty— is not realised “Hear, O Pandits, 
sons of BrahmH (t.e., the Brahmins),— Empty is your 

pot,— and you are not taking cognizance of it ; you are 
talking all about Sgama and Nigama, but in your house 
there is going on the dance of ghosts (or the five bhutas or 
material dements). Merely by reading you will never 
reach the ultimate state,— by reading you will never cross 
to the other shore ; by reading creatures do not reach the 
goal — O Dadu, call Him aloud through the pangs of your 
heart. Vain is the knowledge without the name (of the 
Lord), by explaining the Vedas and the Puranas they only be- 
come relieved of the burden on their head. Thoroughly have 
■I pondered over all that are in the Vedas and the Kuran, 
—the land, where Niranjana in available, is not far off 
from me. Tired are the Pundits by reading on and on,— 
but none has crossed ashore , 1 do not know why the whole 
world is running on with faith m ink and paper. How 
many Vedas and Kurans have perished only staining heaps 
of paper,— O Dadfi, a real samt is he, who has read a single 
letter of love.”* "They serve pebbles and stone and the 
quintessence of the self is lost to them When the imdsible 
Lord is residing within, why should we roam about m otiier 
places? They wash stone with water which they drink,— 
the soul worships stone ! The soul thus becomes stone,— 
and many have sunk down thus. They are gathering 
pebbles in the skirt and are believing them to be bits of 
diamond ; when at the end Hari, the jeweller, will test them, 
the whole hfe will be lost.’** All rites and ceremomes, 
talking and preaching appear repulsive without Rama,— 
vain are all knowledge, yoga and meditation. Wise men 
there are many,r-many are the Pundits, heroes and the 
bounteous ; innumerable are the ways of outward show 
mre is a man who is absorbed in the Lord. All make 
innumerable outward shows and carry on propaganda and 
sclf<advertisement :— but Hari is avmlable only through 
iSel&abnegation— none proceeds towards that path.* Great 


1 l^timolian Sen, DSiu p 278. 
? P* 281. Also see p. 514 
3»ii.n 283. 
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IS the difference between a real saint and a hypocrite who 
makes parade of outward show, — their difference is just 
as much as the difference between the earth and the sky. 
The saint is absorbed m RIma, the hopes of the hypocrite, 
fond of show, lie all in the outward world. Innumerable 
are such hypocrites in the world, rare are the saints , diamond 
IS available in far off lands, but pebbles everywhere.* 
Through illusion have you got your head shaven,— but 
this IS no yoga (union with God) at all , but with the ultimate 
Lord you have no acquaintance , — the hypocrite never 
succeed Without love, goodwill and affection in vain is all 
toilet , if the soul be not attached to the Lord, why should 
he recognise you ^ O, Dadu, the yogin, the Jamgama 
(a ^aivite ascetic), the Seimda (a Jama samt), the Buddhist 
monk and the Muslim mendicant, and the six systems 
of philosophy — all are outward show of hypocrites without 
RSma, the Supreme Lord.* Whether you make outward 
dress, get your body pierced with a saw, or remain with 
your face upwards, or go on pilgrimage, — the Lord 
will not be found without truth® Illusion has thickened 
within, — yet outwardly they are assuming the air of one 
who has renounced all, — they put on a cover of thatched 
cloth and move in a gay mood. They are controlling the 
body, but the mind moves on all quarters, — they talk of the 
dear one,— but make nothing but self-adverbsemcnt.* 
Sundar-das, the great disciple of Dadu, echoed the voice 
of his preceptor throughout the volumes of his poems. Like 
Kabir, Dadu and a host of other poets Sundar also criticised 
severely the orthodox ntuals and religious practices of both 
the Hindus and the Mahomadans • Sundar says that he has 
seen the six systems of Hindu Philosophy, he has seen Ac 
Sufis and die ^eldi,— but none of Ae sects could satisfy his 


1 RsiOmohan Sen, DSdu p 310 

2 Ibid, pp 311-312 

3 seeti bin sSmt n3 mtlnt bhSvai bhekh bnn3% 1 
UiSvat karavata ttrdhamukhi bhSimi tirat^Bi 11 

ytot,p. 313 , 

Sec also the questions and answers (No. 5, Ibid , p 587), which are a 
found in Kabir with slight alterations 

5 Se'/illfe Sahatanmda in the Suitdar-granthaiiall, edited by 
nai^yana Carina and published by the Rajasthan Society (Sena N . )i 
Verses (2-5), 
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spiritual demand and it is therefore that he had recourse 
to the most natural path.^ In the SanS^aryoga^adlpiM 
Snndar criticises the various religious sects of India severely 
and exhaustively.^ Similar criticism has been made by 
Sundar>das in the chapter on Bhramarsidkoaiiua Aftaia 
where his criticism has been levelled against both the 
orthodox Hindus and the Muslims.* The lifeless orthodoxy 
and the formalism even of the contemporary Santa-sccts, 
yogic sects and Sufi sects were also criticised by him.* 

Nanak, the founder of Sikhism, also echoed the same 
spirit as is found in Kabir, Dadu and others. He also 
criticised the orthodox sects of both the Hindu and the 
Muslim communities. He says, — 

“(Make) kindness the mosque, sincerity the prayer 
carpet, rectitude (equity) the lawful (food) accord^g to 
the Kuran 

Modesty circumcirion, good conduct fasting, (thus) 
thou becomest a Musalman.”* 

On going to pilgrimage and bathing in the sacred rivers 
Nanak says,~«I bathe at a Tirtha, if I please him ; without 
plearing him, what shall I do with bathing’”* Against 


scholastidsm, Brahmmism and philosophical erudition 
Nanak holds the same view as hig predecessors.’ In a 
1 S« Al^ Ponca PrabhSJo, 5u«der-granthlb>ali,p 189. 

2 /iiHf,Vol.I,pp 88-94 

3 ftaf., x^pp 235-238. See also SaoatfS, Cemsdi ko Amg, IM , Vol 
n. op. 455;«3 iUi .inr* /W, II, p. 385. 

n,p. 385 

h. translated from the on^inal Gura-muUn to English 

^Lr. stTOt l^mpp (Printed by order of the Secretary of State for India 
»n Lrfmncu)^ p. ISi, va, 

® Jitfiti 6 ; also Qf. Jepu 21. Cf also— 

muthk9H «e ifnan die btdiu din mo/ia brata dhin I 
^noMTo hhes tapo dhm bes dhare na mile hart 6i8» U 
osah hot hare esatimg dkare b^ Kart miih hire 1 

<di^bhaje bm amta U amta Kt dkim ndhire U 

Published by Bhuparatap Shhha Prltam 

”5* ^20, 127, pp 241-42, etc. 

Veda and reading the FanditJ’eeplains the 

PSndit of ‘he Maya lulls him to sleep {IM , p 1171. The 

Ma\a ®"“ aloud, but in him is the infhtuaUon of the 

a Drtha.®!?^^ (applying) the^lak, m bathing at 

tranouillitv !• * C pun^, in ibe eigt^our ascetic postures 

“He(i«,the^ndit) 

he dott nn* ^bartras and the Veda p but being led astray by error 

*es not know the truth (the Deity) » {»,*. p. 158, aho^KHt 
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iSne poem NSnaJc says that it is ridiculous to peribrai 
before die Lord in a temple, — for the whole universe is 
performing Anih before Him. The sun and the moon 
are the lamps on the plate of the sky, the constelladon of 
stars is the pearl , the irind is carrying incense, the forests 
in flower are supplying lustre, the spontaneous sound is 
serving as the drum — and thus is being performed the 
Arali of the Lord.^ 

The same spirit, as illustrated above, will be found in the 
devotional lyrics of almost all the poets and poetesses of 
medieval vernacular literatures of India, including Tuln- 
das, IiGra-bai, Rajjabjf, Caran-das, Sahaj*bai, Daya-bal 
and other poets and poetesses. If these poets and poetesses 
stood for anything it was saving religion from degenerating 
into mere codes of scriptures and timeJionoured customs 
and practices, — the watch-word of all was sincerity of 
love. The contemporary Sufi mystic poets (who composed 
poems m some dialect ofHmdi) also had the same qiirit as 
the other devotional lyricists Thus Rajjab says, — ^'‘Amidst 
the darkness pervading all the quarters the light that iwll 
radiate lustre shines within our heart By dry indificrence 
towards the norld and the austere penances inflicting 
torture on the body, can you expect to destroy the enemy 
that lies within you, or do you derive any light thereftom ^ 
“Fill the mosque of your life with prayer (Kamaz) and salute ; 
it is the mind that frequently creates disturbance 

from that calm mosqu** of life drive away this Kafcr mind 

“There are as many sects as there are noen, and ^ 
creator created varieties ; but salutes of all ^ 

are uniting together to formagriat stream of 
sea of the Lo?d Saviour.'* ‘Tlie Ganges has her onginat 

wiB appear from the verses and eongsrfNaiiafc tot to 

aeainst^ Smrli-*astra of the orthodox Hindus, and 

to object of scathing criticism (See /inf.pp. 333-334, n 

Iwht or incrase before an id ol 
2 gagan mm ram-caml , 

Oiupamal tbrnh perami pgUmntajoU U 

iEouit Snrfl hn 1 


enahefS sabttda ^ 1Q0«191. 

Anthology of NSnak (Amntsar pubUeation), pp. 
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the feet of the Lord ; if the feet of the Lord be within the 
heart of all lovers, the Ganges of love will flow in the heart 
of all the devotees ; where the courses of all these Ganges meet 
together it makes a great lirtha, and liberation is assured 
if one bathes in this sacred place.” “This universe is the 
Vedas, — creation in its fullness is the real Kuran. Tlie 
Pundits, and the Kazis are mistaking a heap of dry paper 
to be the real world, and they are sadly disappointed. 
Paper is in the heart of the smcerc devotee, — and all truth 
shines on it in letters of sincerity ; in the universe where 
all the hearts have united together shine all the Vedas 
and the Kuran. Break awav the barrier of all artificiality 
and read the truth of the universe formed by the unity of 
hearts Readers are seen in this world of lifeless letters 
inscnbed on the lifeless sheets of paper, — ^but there are the 
living Vedas in the life of man, and if you are to read 
anything, O Rajjab, read those living Vedas of lifc.”^ 
Bulleshah, the Sufi mystic, says, — “O Bulla, people say, — 
“Thon shouldest sit within the mosque ; what is the gain of 
sitting within the mosque if there is no sincere prayer 
(Afema;) within the heart “O Bulla, places of pilgrimage 
are filled ivith plunderers,— in the temple reside the deceiv- 
ers,— and ivithin the mosque are rogues , — but the beloved 
p)rd is outside all” “Khuda (God) is to be found neither 
in the mosque, nor in the Kabi, nor m the scriptures, nor 
m die routine-work of prayer {J^maz) ; if something could 
be understood in a natural way, — ^thc Pundits would 
create g^t disturbance” “O Bulla, there is no salvation 
by plgrimage to Mecca — ^if egohood is not cast away from 
the heart; — diinng hundreds of times in the Ganges cannot 
give you salvation ; salvation will be attained only when the 
ego is completely resigned.”* 

(it) Gunt-i/sda 

Another striking point of similarity in the spirit of the 
ahajiya Buddhists, the Sufi-ists and the vanous other Sah a- 
Jiyas of the medieval period is the stress laid on die Guru 
OP the pieceptor. We have seen that as an offihoot of the 

by Kiiumoban Sen 


I, {>p. 82-83. 
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TSntric system Buddhist Sahajiya school attached the 
greatest importance on the really qualified preceptor The 
same spirit is to be ibund m almost all the minor religious 
systems of- medieval period. The highest stress of the 
innumerable Santa poets is on the Guru, that of the Suli 
poets is also on the Guru or the Mursid, — that of the ^ikhs 
is still more partieularly on the Guru, that of the Nath 
yogins is similarly on the Guru, that of the Vaisnava Saha> 
jiyas, and the Auls, Hauls, Kai ta-Bhajas, Darbesis and ofiier 
religious seipts of Bengal is also on the Guru. The ihetis so 
undisputed and so well hnown that it seems unnecessary to 
illustrate it firom the sayings of the medieval poets. In the 
works of Kabir, Dadu, NInak, Sundar^das and othets 
separate chapters will be found entirely devoted to the 
eiqilanation oi the importance of the Guru. It has been 
held there that truth is a Hash of light, which is infused iroin 
the preceptor into the disciple just as one candle is lighted 
from another burning candle. As a matter of fact, this 
Guru-vSda may be regarded as the special characteristic, 
not of any particular sect or line of Indian religion, it 
is rather the special feature of Indian religion as a 
whole. 


(hi) Alt Truth wU:hm 

We have seen how in the Buddhist Sahajiya school fiic 
physical oiganism was regarded as the epitome of the 
universe and how the physical body as such was regarded as 
the abode of all truth We have further seen that it is a sali^ 
feature also of SOft-ism We have seen how m the Buddhist 
Tantras all the metaphysical prinraples with all their cord- 
laries urere discovered within the body and how all the 
sacred mountains, rivers and places of pilgrimage ha ve been 
located within the physical organism. It has been observed 
that in the case of the Buddhist Sahajiyas this spuit oi 
regarding. the body as the abode of all truth is not a pure 
and simpk: case of inheritance from Tantncism , in many 
places the influence of-Upanisadic mysticism is 
In this aspect also the spirit of the ““dicv^ 

Bengali hterature is strikingly 

S^yS school, We have further nopced before that m 
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spirit of the medieval sdb.ool5 the mfltiences of Sufi- 
ism was immense against the earlier Sahajiya back- 
ground. I 

In Kabirj though the Vai§navite spirit on the Dvaita- 
dvaita line together with the Sufl-istic spirit may sometimes 
seem dominant^ the TSntric spirit is not also wanting. By 
Tantnc ^rit, in this connection^ we mean th6 principle of 
making the physical system, mcluding the fihysioli^cal 
and biolo|^cal processes, an instrument for the realisation 
of truth. A study of the poems of Kabir will reveal that 
Kabir had a yogic system of Jus own involving the theory 
of the lotus or plexus, the nervous system and the control 
of the vital wind.^ Wc find here the two important nerves 
in the left and tlie right, most commonly known as the Ida 
and Pihgala, as the moon and the sun, or the Gahga and 
the Jamuna.’’ The meeting place of the three nerves Ids, 
Hngala and Susumna is, as usual, described here as the 
tri-neiit (i.e , the meeting of the three courses}.* The middle 
nerve SusumnS has always been spoken of (like the Buddhist 
Sahajiyas) as the path to Sahaja or vacuity (sahaja Sunjfa),* 
and the yoga has always been described as Sahaja yoga and 
the final state as Sahaja-samadhi or Sahaja-lunya. The 
drinking of the nectar pouring from the moon situated on 
the top of the mount Meru (t.e., the spinal chord) has 
been held very important fay Kabir.® AH the medieval 
Hindi poets aldn to Kabir had a similar system of yoga. Dr. 
F. D. Barthwal, M.A., D.latt., in his work. The Nvffina 

1 See the songs of Kabir m the Kahlr-granthSodli, p. 88. (sal dal katal 

a.t€ipa efe ), p 96 (}a{ cakra li kaaak kothadi etc ) also — 

slate paoaa cdkia fat iedks, mera-damda sarapujil 1 
fagaa garaji mSa summ lamSmnSit, Ulft anakad turS 11 IbiiL p 90. 
ulatepaoan tiAra fat bedkH, suaiiu suralt lot lagl 1 
an^aamarat atared uatkmjiuat,ts/u khojt ltid,p 91 

2 Cf atihd fur dbi Uumbhautl, bamke nBli ki don 1 Ibtd, p, 94. 

cbM f urjfin iASffti tishi, fUf ontORi cigosa /agl n 1 lb>d,p 110. 

_ SttStharsUr milSaS, tab anahad ben bajBoa 1 Ibid, v 146. 

Sec also p. 157, 190, 198, 223, 308 etc 
^ Cah^ and Yamnna see Ibid , p 94, p 306 etc. 

9 or tn-tfol masSAa aftasBie mrali siilaijou jSlAi re 1 Ibid, p, 88. 
fat taha Is gigan, Inbefim lamgam b3l 1 p 94. 

4 eafanoa sBri sabaji lariSmiilm ploai pivankSrS I Ibid, p 1 10. 

, „ . sahajt safanttnam ksdiai II Ibid, p 110 

5 Vide mpra ch. k, in, (6), (a). 
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School of Hindi Poetry, has given an cxposatioxf of the yogic' 
system of ICablr and oUicr poets of his school * 

It will be clear from the above that the yogic and the 
Tantnc mnucncc on Kabir was no less important than the 
Vaisnavitc and the Su(t-isUc influence. Like the Buddhist 
poet Saraha-pada Kabir also says — ^Within the form resides 
the foiinicss, his wlicicabouts arc known to none Musk is 
there in the navel cavity, yet the dear is roaming about in 
tlic forest (in scaich of it) , exactly in the same way, Rama is 
residing within every body, but the world docs not perceive 
Tlie Lord is residing within the body, through illusion none 
knows Him,— just as the mnsk>dcci smells the giass of the 
forest and roams about- Again he says, — “In the lake 


of the body there is a lotus without parallel, and on it 
resides the Supicme Being of supreme lustrc-uif Him 
there is neither anj' sign or form.*** We have seen that 
the Buddhist Sahajiyas have declared that all the sacred 
rivcis, sacred mountains, places of pilgrimage arc within 
this body, and they localised them within the body.* Kabir 
also says,— “Within the heart arc the Ganges and the 
Jumna and tlicie is tiic ghat (bathing step) oT Sahaja H^yo 
and Kabii has cicated his temple theie”* Again Kabir 
says that the mind is Muttra, heart Dvhraka and the body 


IS the temple of ten gates and lustie shines within.* 

In Dadu, however, the Sufi-istic spirit seems to be more 
prominent. He says,— “O Dadu, in every body resides 
tlie jewel of Rama, but none perceives the Lord , when the 
Guru gives a light in the hand, people can re^sc Him 
there. The good preceptor has shoivn, that within tlie 
heart is the mosque, here the temple, here is service and 
i^ute ; why should I tlien roam about outside > Within i® 
the disciple, within the preceptor, mthm the advice , in vam 

1 SecCh III of the same work See also the veise of Caiapati, 
NSmadev and Guru NBnnk quoted at the end of *he work GsraWiiart flWf 

Htndtt Myttwim of Dr Mohan Singh, M A , Ph D., D. Litt 

2 KahlT.gr4mmtal\, JCtulunjB Mfga JCim Anig, p B1 

Oy also the HasiSn Afrga Kau Amg of Dadfl— see Sen s edition, pp 

p 237 , I hot I * 

5 roBiejomBB «r amlarm saoaj wmiu { 5 Wi goat 1 
laftam kahlritt math rocjfl mantjanajivaim bat U 

itflilr-jmnlAawiIl, p l8 

6 man mattairS dil diAnlA, kSja A8ii jampi 1 r^d a ii> 

dosanam dnSrS ddiarO tSmaimjan / lebStam 11 " d, p 
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people roam about outside with matted hair on their heads.”^ 
Again, — “In the temple of my body I shall perform my 
prayer, — ^none else have access there, there shall I count 
the beads made of the pearl of mind, — and then will be 
my Lord pleased. My bath is in the stream of my heart, 
I wash my mind there ; I bow down my head before the Lord 
and offer me to Him.”® Again, — “Some ran to Dviraka, 
some to Benares and some to Muttra ; but the Lord is residing 
in the body. Near is that venerable one,- — God is within 
the body O Dadu, all are leaving Him aside and are 
offering their worship outside.”* Again Dadu says, — 
“Withm the body is the sky, tvithin it is the earth , within 
the body are the foui Vedas, within the body lies their 
mystery ; withm the body there is repeated birth ; within 
the body is the beginning and the end,— within the body 
IS God Within the body are the seven seas, within the body 
the unknown Lord ; within the body is the water of the 
rivers, — withm the body is the truth profound, within 
the body plays the vital force, withm it is Nirvana ; within 
IS the service, — within pours the incessant flow (of nectar); 
m the body are arts^— m it the One Being ; m it the glow of 
love and in it the company of the Lord ; in it blooms the 
lotus, and resides the bee ; in it the manifestation, in it 
resides the seer.”* 


Cf. abo-— 4aj3 madhe loU Urath lijS madhe kUi 1 

kSy3 modk* kamUHfiatt, kSyS maJhai baikumtha bsn I 
ulaUpamm ^aleakra msasi, (IntfA-rS; eamg tala iStt U 
Msan mamdttl rait-tan dot ISril, tdatikuaKi Isgi haSrS 1 
htmat kabir bhat ii/nara, pttBica niBn ek rtdaaa mnSrS 11 
Jiiii.PaaFSM/l, No. 171, p 145. 

. also — ja kSraia tali lUalktjSmAim, rataa padOralh ghat hm mimhim I 

, _ _ , . ttid, Padtivati No 42, p. 102 

lDa4u,ed byK Sen, p 211 

i n* j’ ® P • *1*® P’ 294. 

4 ftirf, pp. 601-602. Sundar-dSs says in a song,— »*ln this body Mata) 
TO Visnu, Mabeia, Brahma and other god and the sage Narada, m it ate 
» j Kubeta, — m it is the mount Sumeru ; withm the body is the sun 

ana the moon, and the seven seas, nme lacs of stars, and the flow of the 
wan^and the Godabari , m it the enjoyer of worldly bliss and dso the 
uot^ yogm ; in it the susembly of the Siddbas, in it resides the soul in her 
LIj Within the body are Muttra and Benares, — in it the householder 
jTO the ascetic of the forest, in it the bathing m the Tirthas , withm the 
j “"'J s>“8>ng and the playing on of the flute ‘ in it 

me nw powder (pAto) of the spring, in It the husband and the wife, within 
netherlands, in it the decay of time ; in it 
®Se» and in it they drink nectar to be 
“omortal. MTicn the m^sten of the body is known, death and 
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Nanak also says, — 

«For whose sake they go to the bank of a Tirtha 
(That) exquisite jewel is even in the heart. 

The Pandit, having read and read, discusses an 

argument, 

(But) does not know the thing that is within.”^ 

Again he says, — “The nine regions of the earth are 
contained in this (human) body ; every moment I pay 
reverence (to it) 

Again,— 

“Why do you ivandcr about searching ^ search should be 

made in this mind 

Who dwells witli thee, O Lord, why should he wander 

from forest to forest 


(to) The conception of Sakqja 

The conception of Sahaja of the medieval poets also 
shows striking similarity with that of the earber Sahajiyas 
As m the case of the Biuls of Bengal, the conception of the 
ultimate reality of these medieval Hmdi poets represents a 
synthesis between the conception of the reality held by the 
earlier Sahajiyt school and that of the Supreme Beloved 
held in SGfi-ism and the then prevalent other devotional 
schools of India The ultimate reality being thus conceived 
as the Supreme Beloved, Sahaja has often been identified 
with Rama, where Rama stands for the Divine Fersonahty 
as the indwelling principle, tvith whom it is possible to 
have relations of love Ihe Santa-poets flourished mostly 
before the Bauls of Bengal , histoncally, therefore, it seems 
that the synthesis between the Sah^iya movement and the 
Sufi-movement was brought about first by the poets of 
Northern and Upper India The same contingency that 
was responsible for bringing about such a synthesis m 
Northern and Upper India was responsible for efiectmga 
similar synthesis also in Bengal 


decay (idla) will not befall anybody, and Sundar says that this mwtery can 
never be fathomed without the help of die right preceptor gtaf Shtlart hgiM 
maiesS etc , Sandar-granlhavali, p 886 

1 jldi-gniRfAoi translated by Trumpp, pp Z13-214, iv. 

2 Utdj p 298. 

3 Ibid, p. 369. 
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Speaking about Sahaja Kabir says, — “All speak of the 
Saluja, — ^but none knows what Sahaja actually is. That is 
really Sahaja, throi^h which a man leaves off all his objects 
of de^e,— that is called Sahaja, which keeps the five (senses) 
wdI>controlIedy— that is really Sahaja, in which the son, the 
tWfe, all wealth and desire remain merged together, and in 
which Kabir becomes the maid of Rama ; that is really 
Sahaja, through which the Lord is realised in a natural 
way.^ Like their predecessors the medieval poets also 
emphaased the unspeakable nature of Sahaja, which is the 
Lord {SSm) or Rama with them. Though Kabir, Dadu, 
Nanak and other Hindi poets of the Nirguna-school often 
speak of the Lord or of Rama and Krsna and frequently 
conceive themselves as the maid of the Lord (and as a 
matter of fact there is a considerable number of such 
poems in Kabir, Dadu and even in the ^ikh poet Nanak 
who preached the religion of the AUkh), it will be a mistake 
to think that these poets believed m any particular incar- 
nation of God , It has been repeatedly declared by these 
poets that the Lord or Rama or Krsna is no historical 
bong, Neither is he the incarnation of God ; He is the 
Divine Being, the ultimate formless reality— the non-dual 
all pervading reality, conceived more as immanent than 
as transcendent, _and that is the Sahaja of these poets. 
The ultimate state of bliss is frequently desciibed by Kabir as 
the ScluQa-sanadht just like the Buddhist Sahajiyas.^ This 
state of Sahaja is to be attained through the final arrest 
of the functions of the mind,*— and this Sahaja is the state of 
vacuity and hence it is often called the siinisahtgaA This 
Sahaja is a non-dual state of supreme bliss (suhha or mahs- 
sttkha)fi 

1 Xattr-gnmUSimh, pp. 41-42 2 Jtid, p. 89, p. 137, p, 217 etc. 

3 Htd, p 159. 4 Of hahat Aa6ir smjogfSBor, sakaj sttmm lyaa ISgat 11 

Hid, Padavall Ko 69, p. 109. 
sahttj smni maimjim ros rS, etc IM, p. 1 1 1 
ISnaa larat na Siai j3i, 

samg summ mat ra^aa samSi 11 /6td, p 199. Also p 269 

sama lahtij mohi biatala kaman 1 IM, p 272 

3 or htti iM samt sahqj itdh upejai cXc Ibid, p 138. 
tail sakatt sib sAaj praeSsjo ekea tk samSnS I 
kohl kabir gfuu bbeh mSiamkh bhramata rant man inSnam II 

Ibid, p. 316. 
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The same description of Sahaja is to be found in the 
poems of DSdu. It is to be observed that the element of 
yoga-practices is comparatively less in Dad& than m Kabir, 
— the sole emphasis of Dadu seems to be on the intensity of 
devotion and love through which mind attains the perfect 
state of unity and non-duality and this state is what he calls 
the state of Sabaja. Dadu speaks of the Lord (Ssmi or 
Rama) more frequently than Kabir , but the Lord is none 
but the formless non-dual ultimate Beloved and the ulti- 
mate Beloved is the Sahaja ^ It is through self-abnegation or 
the merging of the self in the absolute or, in the language 
of the Sufis, passing away in the Divine Personality in Fana 
that Sahaja can be realised * It is to be realised not through 
any austere practice, but through a state of passing atvay 
or deep immersion through the intensity of supreme love 
and devotion.® About Sahaja Dadu says in a poem,— “When 
the mind reached the Sahaja state all waves of duality 
vanished away,_hot and cold became the same,— every- 
thing became one.*** “Bereft of the ‘two* is Sahya,— 
there joy and sorrow become one , that Sahaja neither dies 
nor lives,— it is the state of complete Nirvana Hold 
your mind in the Sahaja vacuity amidst all duality, and 
by attaining the final state of arrest drink nectar,— and 
there is no fear of kSla (time or death) ’** “O Dadu, let us 
proceed to that land of Sahaja where none diesorhvcs,— 
there is no fear of the whirl of coming and going, — one 
realisation for all tune. Let us proceed, O Dadu, to the 
Innri where neither the sun nor the moon can go,— where 
there is no access for day and night, — everything remains 


(ana mahi hoti kati upSdki 1 ulatt bhat saU tahaji samSdhi II 

Hatu kabir itdA sJtaj samSo Spi no daro na aoar iarSo I etc 
Jbtd, p 318 

I Cf. sSkhima sakaj na oujliai rnMUr ntraihSr 11 


bhitan rUm AkhSi 11 

Da'd^ edited by K Sen,p 313 Sec also the verse on p 

3 C/^mralt soda leamaldt rahaijahbm InliSm laoa ha 1 

tahtti rap sumran kurai ntkatama dSda dm 11 

Ibtd, p 424 bee also the verse on p 422 
Also, prtm bhagatijoo apajai mhaeal saltaj samOdh I 

4 Ibtd, p 347. 

5 Ibid, verses on pp. 382-383. 


etc 

3*7 
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merged in Sahaja.”^ When the mind becomes absorbed in 
Sahaja, one can see without eyes^ feel without the body 
and mutter the name of Brahman without the tongue, one 
can hear without the ears^ walk %vithout the legs and may 
have consciousness without the mind,— <this is really the 
nature of Sahaja.^ According to Dadu also this Sahaja 
IS vacuity (Hmya) and is pervading the whole universe as 
the ultimate reality behind all phenomena “In every 
place, in every body (gkata) and in everythmg else Sahaja 
vacuity lies peivadtng, — theie dwells the Stainless One, 
no quahty has any access there.”* ‘'One and indivisible 
IS the lake, immeasurable is water, — swans are bathing in 
that lake ; void is the lake of Sahaja where the swans (‘the 
mind of the saints and the yogtnsj are sportmg ”* “A 
tender plant is the, self, where blooms the flower of Sahaja ; 
m a Sahaja (natural and casyj process true preceptor gives 
advice about it, but rare are persons who can understand.”* 
All diversity is hut the sporting of Sahaja itself. “That 
vital power (prana), that body that flesh and blood, 

—those cars and that nose— all are playing wonderful 
play in Sahaja,”* 

Sundar>d9s in his poems on SahajSnanda says that after 
•he preceptor had explamed to him the nature of Sahaja, 
he has given up all religious ceremomalism and yogic 
practices and has been trying approach Sahaja (the 
ultimate truth) in a Sahaja (natural and easy) way. This 
Sahaja is the Brahman, the unified cosmic principle.^ As 
a matter of fact it will be seen that almost all the mystic 


I calu dsda tahamjStfejahan marai najini bn 1 
aeBgmma ting ht noAim tadB et rat bn 11 
dsdu lahamjStjKjidam caiid tur nihmjSi J 
rSIt dma ki gam bmiih nahm sahajam rakyi samii 11 Ibid, p. 38^. 

< in>>n bm ddJabU atng bin ptktubB 
nom but bollbi braana till 1 
smtan bin smlbS earm bin cSlibS 
Mia bin eityabi snhaj ctl 11 Ibid, p 416 
3ftirf.p43& 4«,rf.p461 

5arfp 484 6 /6i<r,p596 

. ' ““o^arsayi, — “That perfectly pore SahiUa ism everything and with 
m *** religions people gather together Sa&feara began Ins SSdbana 


c la (oc navurax way,— ivaioas was atso a naanaxa at 

Uua and Gum DadQ also realised indnite bliss in this Sahaja path. Sander- 
gnmlisittli, pp 303-06 
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poets of the medieval period were advocates of Sahaja. 
Even the Sikh poet Nanak spoke of the Sahaja in the same 
sense as did Kabir, Dadu and others. With him also Sahaja 
is not only the ultimate reality, it is at the same time the 
Lord — the ultimate Beloved.^ 


(s) Simtlartiy in the Literaiy Form and Language 


It may be observed in this connection that not ^only 
in ideology, but also in the poetic representation, there is a 
general similarity between the poetry of the Santa and the 
Sufi poets and that of the Buddhist Sahajiyas, Often similar 
imageries, similar phrases and even similar lines are to be 
found. Thus, for example, i§anti>pada in a Carya song says, 
—alakkfia lakUta na jat, ie, “the imperceptible cannot be 
perceived” , the same line is to be found in Kabir several 
times.^ We have seen that the liighest state of realisation 
has oft.cn been spoken of by Kabir as vacuity or the sky 
(iunya or gagana) and the ultimate reality— the Sah^a— 
is also spoken of as void In a poem Kabir says, — “There 
IS the sky or the void in the beginning, —void at the end 
and void also in the middle,’ — ^and this indestructible 
void never comes and goes,* neither does any entity come 
and go in it When the mind is placed in this vacuity, death 
bows doivn its head before a man ® These lines instantane- 
ously renund one of the Carya songs studied belbre We 
have seen that Bhusuka-pSda compared the defiled mind to 
a deer, beset on all sides with hunters ,* Kabir also com- 
pares this mind to the deer beset with hunters kata Ctime, 
decay or death) being generally compared to the hunter.^ 
Saraha-pada says in a Doha, "The Pundits are in the habit 
of r s p lq ining all the ^astras, but do not know the Buddha, 


1 jOkai antat basm prMa Sfa I 

nanak tejansahajtsaaaall . aert 

Anthology of Nanak, (Aninuar edition), p 367 

2 KeHr-granOavall, p. 33, p 229, p 230, p 328 

SltiisP 103 H hj « 7K 

5 gagan mamdal Bsan hya, kal gig>a str kub 11 Ibid, p. 76 

6 &ipra Gh u 

7 ahtdidaam iBifa, mfgafi^art m 

jabanmarnknlatan.dmkeiahtti banmilA Ibid,p,U 

maraum iau mono mrga kaum, nahm m mt/giajaama It UU, »» 
kaiaidibkagai Wnt p bs 
kal tludt santjha sakara, iBvaj tasa sakal samsaia ll 


{hd p 231. 
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who is residing within the body.” The same couplet with a 
slight change in language is finmd in Kabir.^ In a poem of 
Bhusuka-pada we £nd that Sahaja has been compared to a 
big tree,^ Kabir also compares Sahaja to a b^ tree in a nice 
poem.^ In a Garya song Kanhu-pada compared his puri- 
fied mind, ediilarated with supreme bliss, to an dephant 
in rut, who is depicted revelling in the lotus-pond of Sahaja. 
Kabir also compares Sahaja to a tender plant in blossom, 
and the mind to an elephant attracted to it.* There are 
poems in Kabir, which m their entirety can very well be 
compared with some of the Garya poems of the Siddha- 
ciryas. Thus the song No. 62, given in the Appendix of the 
Kablr-granthSDatl (edited by 1^. I^yama-sundar Das) can 
very well be compared with some of the Garya-padas des- 
cribing the ecstatic realisation of the Sahaja bliss.* The 
next verse of Kabir (Appendix, Song No. 63) on the illusory 
nature of the phenomenal world— and the unreality of all 
duahty also ofiTers sinking similarity in idea and represen- 
tation to some of the Garya-padas dealing with the same 
idea. There are some other analogies, such as the analogy 
of the mute in connection with the realisation of the Sahaja, 
the analogy of mind’s being merged in Sahaja just as salt 
in the water of the sea, etc. ; but they are iitiierited by 


1 CjC pandtataahtsafthavMkSaatX 

dthahm midha manta na janas U Doha of Saxaha, p. 68 

padki padhi pamiita iida bS^aaim, 
ihtmlan Kitt basata naj&uitm U 

JCabir-granliavdl, Pai&ati No. 42, p. 102 

2CaryaNo.43. 

3 ty teraaoT tk anamla niarali, iuratx lehu piehSmntm 1 

sSihS ptd pKut phal nSmblm tsfs amrta tSius 1 
puhttp b3i bhasarS tk r3l3, b3t3 U ur dbariyS II 
solabB maaaham pasaajhtkerat, SkStt piui pbal^ U 
nAip sanadht birafyahu tjmgfB, iharatijal harJBfjS I 
kahai kabtr tSs taoiai cd3.,jtntyaba laraoarpts^ U 

JCablr-granlhBmsti, PaiBaii, No 166 

4 sahttja hebjab pSalan iBj^ dsl Sipal meOt If 
matrkamjarjai bsdl bilemurtB, latgnr baht belt 1 

„ „„ . /bid, PadBmIi. No. 16S,p 142. 

o The poem of Kabir rtizu thus — 

iusamaa a3;f teh^ samBni pleat pirm hSrS 11 

aeadhu merB man malaeBrB I 

mmad eadbB rax eSbbe inbhaear bhofB tt/tfSiS 11 

dot pur jari rasBl bhBIbt pm mahBntx bhSn 1 

/am kriik duthjejale IB ehttlt gai samsBrl II 

fi^^pn^tjnBn guru gemmUa latigunt te suSdt pBi 1 

dSs kabir ISsu mad-mStS aeaki na kabahujSt II 

Keblr-graatmcali, p 282. , 
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these sects from carlici common sources. Saraha-pada 
says in another Doha that those who do not enjoy (with the 
pcriectly purified mind) the perfectly purified objects of 
enjoyment (viewing them and realising them ail as Sahaja 
in nature) and only hover in tlie voidness, will have to 
return to objects (of enjoyment) like a crow, which leaves 
the mast and hovers over the sea and then turns to the mast 
once again.i The imagery is found in Dddu where he says 
that the mind must be made firmly fixed in Sahaja which 
IS the mast in the ocean of existence 'The crow,’ he says, 
'sat on the mast and took its journey in the ocean ; it hovered 
lound and round and got tired and then sat still on the 
mast of the ship ® In another Doha Saraha says, — "Don’t 
repress the desires for objects,— for sec the cases of fish, 
insects, the elephant, black-bees and the deer” (ue , they 
themselves bring about their death by the instinctive 
attachment towards taste, sight, touch, smell and sound 
respectively) ’ Almost similar Dohas ni e found in Tulsidas, 
Ravidas, D.1dQ and others* 

Another important point of similarity between the 
Buddhist Sahajiya literature and the literature of the medie- 
val vernaculars is the enigmatic style used in dcscnbing the 
secret doctrines of the cults. With this we shall deal in the 
Appendix (£). 


t Dotatt^a of Saraha, No. 70 (Df Bagdu's edition) 

2 jDarfii, edilcdbyK Sen,p 319 

3 vuaSsalli ma handha htru an baima sariilimmUa i 

vaaapaaAecma kan No. 71. 

.4 Cf. alt fialaaga lafga mu gtO Vpmhi ekn Bmel 

iaUi:/aiB hyo ptat pmeTJ 

Dahsvall, edited by U N MuknerjM. 

The deer, the fish, the black-bee, the moth, the elephant are lam 

i»w.,d. bop, h» 1. 

^ ram dadu ia man ram saimjyim dt/>akjjn>>ipaliimg « 

Dadi, p, 509, 



Appendix (B) 

GENERAL INFORMATION ABOUT THE 
LITERATURE OF THE NATH CULT IN 
BENGALI 

The Nath literature of Bengal consists mainly of longer 
narrative poems and straty songs Thanks to the scholarly 
enthusiasm and literary taste of Dr. Grierson, who, when 
a civilian in the district of Rangpur in North*Bengal, col- 
lected for the first tune some versions of the songs concern- 
ing Manik-candra and his son Gopl-candra or Govinda- 
candra. In course of the narration of the eventful stories 
of the royal family the poets described the supernatural 
power attained by some of the Naths, who are generally 
spoken of as the Stddhas or yogins who have attained per- 
fection. The first publication of these narrative poems in 
the Journal <if the Asiatu Soetefy of Bengal in 1878 under the 
caphon of Msntk-eandra Jtcfjsr Gan (song of king MSnik- 
candra) readily attracted the notice of the Bengalee scholars 
to such narrative poems, generally sung by the’ illiterate 
villagers in the interiors of Bengal and difierent versions of 
the song were soon discovered in diiferent parts of North- 
Bengal as well as of East-BengaP , 

Besides the different versions of the ballads concerning 
Kng h^ik-candra, his wife Mayanamati, and his son 
1 ySi SA disoaveied a manowript of one veinoa of the sone as- 

*”5™ 1 ? authorship of DurUaUh Mallik and it ivas published in 1902 
under the mption of Oomnda-eandro-Glt and in the sub-headmg the text was 
docn^^ the editor as embodyioe the docinne of the Taotne Buddhists. 

Vwjsvar BhattacSrya soon collected a rather complete version of the 
mng itfMaiiil^candni and Copi-eandta from the distnct of Rangpur Some 
manuscripts ofsome versions of the poem composed by Bhavan!-das were 
discovered in tte districts of Xippera and Chittagong and a version of the 
poem rompmed by the Mahomadan poet Suhur Mamud was discovered in 
«OTh Dr. N. K. BhapafSIi also edited a version of the song, whid 

caption of MaynSmatir Gsn under the auspices 
or ^ S&bitya-pansat of Dacca. 

M^o^foodnSS/Sr &n, collected and published by Dr. Gnetson and 
^versions of the song collected by Mr. BbattScarya are substantially the 
and the Gofl-eandrer-Gtt editted by Mr §ii is rather a concise version of 
, omissions and additions here and there ' Ail the songs on 
Gopf-candra have been published by the 
^emy of ^uto under the jomt editorship of Messrs. Vifiefvar Bfaatia. 
“7®* ^ Sen and Basanta Ranjan Ray us two volumes. ’ 
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Gopi-candra or Govinda-candra, the. other important 
discovery is the difTerent versions of the songs on Goraksa- 
nSth (popularly known as Gorakh>nSth), mainly based on 
the story of the down-fall of the great yogin Matsyendra- 
ndth or Mina-natli as a result of the curse of goddess Durga, 
and the rescue of the preceptor by his worthy disciple 
Gorakh-n3th through his yogic strength.* 

The literature of the Nath cult of Bengal, like most other 
types of literature of Bengal, consists practically of songs 
All the big and small versions of the poems on Gopi-candra 
and Gorakh-nath were, and still arc sung mtunly by the 
Yogi-sects and also by the SQft-istic Muslims in North-Bcngal 
and East-Bcngal The Yogi-castes of Bengal* somehow 
associate themselves with the Nath sect that spread almost 


1 A version of the song asenbed to ^yomdas Sen was edited by Dr N K 
BbntlaiiH (published under the auspices of the Dacra SShityn'psrisat) 
under the caption of Mimt-utena Many versions of the song, wbidi. in spue 
of the difference in detnils, are substantially the same, have been discoiereo 
in diflerent parti of the Chittagong Division of East-Bengal In the manus- 


Fayzulhi,nh!in-nas and^yam-das Sen A version of the song hw been edited b> 
Munsi Ahdul Karim bahitya-viiorada He has prepared the teit by com- 
paring the a\ai1able manuscnpts (the aUcrnative leadings, oi^ions ana 
additions being noted in the foot-notes and the append! \) test nns 
been published by the Va&giya Sahitya-parisat under tlw hiding ot 
Gonkta-atjipa The feat has been re-editcd by Panchanan Mandat unocr 
the caption GorlAa-Biiiw, published by Vilvo-Bharati r.H_r 

In the Dhamut-maugala of Sabadev CoLravarti the story ^tht fall rf 
Mlna-nath and his rescue by Gorakh-nSth has been incorOTrat^ withinw 
general story of the Dharma-mangalas There we find thiU me consort 

nee becamo desirous of knowing the truth behind the^wono^aM 

mall 

Ss secrets of the physical and mntual life. Mina-nStb heard 

nSis Ihmi the tloS ofafisfi'.lben fblloiv Miaa-natVs un^nt^lej^ 

marks on Gauri (the consort of Siva),— her epseon him---bi5laB m^ imo 

ofKadaii-patan and transformatioa nito a sheep through 

women of that country^his rescue hy Gorakh— the mc^ng of tte w K 

m* , Kalupa, HSdn». Mina-niith, Goraksa-noth m 

X^sance to Hara^auri and the 

^hananda (a»fs B S P P , BJ5 1304 p 286), The seci^of tlw Natl^ 
has been eicplained (of course emgmahcaUy) 
are, however some other unpublished yogic 
«nctsofy.««.lun timt of tteNafh c»U.smdorft^^^^^ 


2 The Yogis of Bengal are about four and a talflacin 
reside mostly in East-Bengal and North-Bengal As “ ®5*.^^,^Jrfers m 
mih with their name, and are 

betel-leaves and lime and sometimes cultivators Tte ^ HuSu^^ ™ 
the dead though nows-a-days they are adopting the pure y . ,„jy of 

crmating th? dead with the Hindu cerimpnials Tm a detai tw 
Nath yogins of Bengal see TfUhtuat^radSfir joegi 

Pr^mi Mulhefc, M.A , Ph D (h Bengali. Calcutta 1950). 
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tliroughout the whole length and breadth of India sometime 
during the tenth to twelfth century A.D , and in fact, though 
the Yogis of Bengal are now being gradually assimilated 
withm the composite fold of Hinduism, they retain some old 
social customs as the characteristic features of their caste. 
The Yogis (or rather the Jugts) generally sing these songs in 
accompaniment with a musical instrument knoivn as the 
Gepl-yanlra, which is a simple instrument made with the 
bottle-gourd, a bamboo stick and a string attached to them.* 
These songs, particularly the songs of Mlna-nath and 
Gorakh-nath, are very popular also among the Muslims 
of East'Bengal and some of the versions of the story of 
Mina-nath and Gorakh-nath have been collected from 
them * The currency and popularity of such versified 
stories among the Muslims of Bengal has historical reasons 
behind it. The Muslims of Bengal are mainly converts from 
the people of Bengal (both Hindu and non-Hmdu), and 
formerly constituted an integral part of the Bengalees both 
racially and culturally. The stones of Gorakh-nath and 
GopI-cSnd, at least the skeleton of such stories, had been, 
in all probability, current in Bengal (and not only in Bengal, 
but in many other parts of India) before the time of the 
conquest of Bengal by the Muslims in the thirteenth century. 
Such stones wcie, theiefore, common heritage of the Muslims 
and the non-Muslims of Bengal The gradual revival of 
Hinduism in Bengal, however, introduced Sanskntic and 
Puranic stones among the pubhe, and the mind of the 
Caste Hindus readily responded to this Sanskritic and Puranic 
influence. As a result the popular vernacular stories 
were naturally pushed in the corner, and were preserved 
only by the Muslims and the low-class Hindus, who did not 
'Come directly xmder the pale of the Sanskritic and Puranic 
1 This IS, however, a very popular musical instniiDcnt of Bengal At the 
™^estion of Sister Nivcdita Dr D C Sen was convinced of the fact that this 
"vpl-jas/m osva its name to king Gopi-candra of the ballads , but we are 
quite sure oi^e fact Even at the present time the Bauls and other Vais- 
songs fixwn door to door in accompamment with 

itr Provinces the yogi singers are generally called Bhartharis 

They sing the song of Gopl-cand and Maigan-nath and the 
No Hindu domestic festivnl is complete unless these 
_™TOris «me and sing their songs They use ochre coloured clothes of the 
rehgion Mahomedans They seem to be the dc»- 
TOts of their yogi forefathcis and have inherited thcr yogi songs as well. 
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influence of revived Hinduism. Moreover, the Gaitanya.' 
movement of Bengal ovcr>flooded the soil of the province 
with innumerable Radha-Krsna songs and soon it be- 
came proverbial in Bengal that there is no song without 
Kanu (t.r., Krsna). So strong was this Vaisnava movement 
in Bengal and so immense was the lyrical appeal of the 
Radha-I^na songs that its influence was felt even by the 
low'Class illiterate section of the Hindus It is for all these 


reasons that the indigenous vernacular songs of Bengal, 
such as the songs of the Nath liteiature, practically became 
obsolete among the Hindus and they arc preserved as an 
ancient heritage largely by the Bengali Muslims and some- 
times by the people of the lower substrata of the Hindu 
community. It may also be noted m this connection that 
the Nath cult and the Nath Iitciaturc of Bengal with its 
salient feature have inspired the Muslims more than the 
Hindus in 'composing a large number of yoga-literature in 
Bengali. To such a type belong the jSsna-stgara of Ah RajSi 
JiiSna-^radlpa and Jnsno-cauliid of Syed Sultan, Kttr-Kaidtla 
of Mohammad Safi, Fara-jnarya, Toga-Ktdandar and Salja- 
jmia-pradipa of Mursid ^ These texts represent a popular 

mixture of the different kinds of yoga, the yoga of the Sahaji- 

yas and of the Naths and the Sufi-istic yogic system In the 
course of its evolution Indian Sfifi-ism was variously influ- 
enced by the different yoga systems oJ India,* and it was or 
this reason that Sufi-istic Islam of India could easily com- 
promise, or rather harmonise itself with the mmor religious 
sects of India which have largely influenced the growth oi 
modem Indian literatures. The Mushm yogic hterature 


of Bengal is but the result of such a compromise. ^ 

Besides the stones of Gorakh-nalh and Gopi-cand, Jtr 7 
songs of the Nath-gurus, emphasising die ” 

and the pernicious efifect of worldly r® 

side by side the importance of yoga as ^ 

1 K* introduction to Gorakja-vija/a^ Mumhi Abdul Kanm. 
g See siuph-frabhava by Pr, Bnamul Paq 
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The present writer had occasions to listen to such songs in 
the interior of the district of Bakergunge, and such songs 


are invariably couched in an unintelligible enigmatic style, 
which generally characterises yogic songs in ail the verna- 
culars of India. The enigmatic song in the Dharma-mahgala 
of Sahadev Gakravarti^ is a typical song of this class The 
Naths became gods or demi-gods in later times in Bengal 
as well as in other parts of India, and such is specially the 
case with Gorakh-nath There are many popular behefs 
in the divinity of Gorakh-nath A typical tale of this nature 
is associated with a custom of East-Bengal, ivhich is known 
as the "paymg of the debt of Gorakh.” Gorakh is here 
depicted as the cattle-god and MSnik-pir is his disciple. 
The ceremony consists in offering milk-made sweetmeats 
to Gorakh and Manik A song is sung in this connection, 
in which we find that Manik-plr, the Fakir (or the mendi- 
cant), comes to the house of Kalu-ghos with his usual cry 
of Vam, Fam (which is the general custom with the yogi- 
mendicants) , at the sound of Vam, Vam Kalu-ghos’s mother 
understands that the Fakir has come to beg for something, — 
and in consultation wth the daughter of Beku Banu she 
ofiers the Fakir five pice (in the name of the five Fakirs, 


or rather the five Pirs of the Muslims). Manik refuses to 
accept cash-payment and asks for milk curd ; but out of 
her foolishness Kalu’s mother deceives the Fakir and 
disappoints him. As a result thereof all the cows, calves 
and even the milk-maid of K.alu-ghos die within a very 
short time. Kalu’s mother realises her folly, solicits the 
merey of the Fakir, — and the Fakir takes pity on her, stnkes 
stick against the ground with the usual sound of Vam, 
lam and everything becomes all light instantaneously.® 
n Some places of North-Bengal Goraksa-nath is taken to 
r 1 songs are sung of him in an annual 

cs val. In this translbrmation of Gkiraksa-nath to a 
TOw-god the word gorakfa ivas popularly confused to mean 
viat the word go-rakjaka (ue^ the protector of the cows) 

2Pam/&5ai„,Vol m,No.3 

BuiSltlSW Sona-puer Gan by Mr S N.Das. Vmsa-lak^na, 

3 See Gorak^adar GUa—PnOSti, B S 1329. 
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means and hence was probably the deification ofGoraksa- 
nalh to a god associated with the cow, as Mina-n3th was 
with fish. The confused etymological meaning of the word 
garaksa seems to be responsible also for the tradition that 
Goralcsa-nath was the son of ^iva by a cow.' There are 
the Punjabi and Nepalese traditions of Gorakh-nath’s being 
born in coW'dung or upon the dunghill.' According to 
some Tibetan tradition Goraksa-nath was a cowherd. 

In the Vaisnava lovc-lyncs of Bengal we find occasional 
references to tlic yogins of the Gorakh order. In a svell- 
known poem of Govinda-das we find that Krsna once dis- 
guised himself as a Kanpbat yogm to propitiate RSdha 
svho had got angry with him He went as a yogm to RSdha's 
house exclaiming the name of Gorakh and blowng the horn 
(as IS the general custom with such yogms).* We also find 
occasional references to RSdha’s expressing the desire to 
assume the form of a yogini with shaven head and rings in 
the cars (just like the yogtnU of Kanphat order) and to 
wander from place to place in quest of her lover Krsna * 

It will not be out of place to say a few words about the 
time and authoiship of the long narrative poems that cons- 
titute the main portion of Bengali Nath literature. As for 
the time of composition of these poems what we can at 
most say is that the skeleton of tlie stones may be as old as 
thr eleventh or the twelfth centuiy, but surely the versions 
of the songs, which are available to us either in manuscrijrt, 
or in the oral reproduction of the singers, are not very old. 
There is someUmes a tendency, however, to take account 
of the linguistic evidence in this connection; but in the 


1 Vide Bng»’ GmaMSOi And Tht Kanphata Tegis, p. 183. 

s,ng9-dlwaa,fomrioh 

Stl-tA-pad ^^^^^ edited by S.j^, 398 

4 e g mathsr M Owrmjogtnfba 

jadi s9i pyf9 naat atla 1 

gmiyaiatana , , , angeleptnva 

Jmlherakuiidalapani 

yog,at beh ediUQn, p. 234. 

Aho —keba bale cola duBn agmd^ 1 
kStie pan kmiol cabm yog liana 1 

Pailimya-MSgaeala, Madfyn—Vh, ssv« 
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examination of the linguistic evidence provincialism is 
more often dian not confused with archaism. It is difficult 
to determine at this late period of the history of our htera- 
ture who the origmal composers of the songs of Gorakh- 
nath and Gopi-cSnd were ; but it seems that these songs 
were handed down from singer to singer from sometime 
near about the twelfth century AD In course of such 
transmission the skeleton of the story was supplied with 
new desh and blood by different singers and poets in difier- 
cnt times and localities Munshi Abdul Karim in his rntro- 
duction to the Goraksa-vijqya aigues from the frequency and 
the prominence of the name of Sekh Fayjulla in the colo- 
phons, and also from the evidence of some Sufi-istic Islamic 
influence in the version of the Goraksa-viji^a, that Sekh 
Fayjulla is the original poet of the Gmakfa~mj(^. But it 
seems that all the poets, including Sekh Fayjulla himself, 
received some versions of the poem fiom earlier sources 
and to the version they received they made sufficient 
additions and alterations 

The Nath hterature of Bengal, far from being an isolated 
phenomenon, is closely connected with the history of the 
Nath literature of most of the Indo-Aiyan vetnaculais, vtz> 
Panjabi, Marathi, Midland Hindi and Eastern Hindi and 
also OdiyS. Besides the vernacular texts on Gorakh-nath 
and those ascribed to the authorship of Gorakh-n3th there 
are as many as thii ty Sanskrit texts on yoga, ascribed to the 
authorship of Gorakh.^ Besides these Sanskrit texts Gorakh- 
nkth IS claimed to have been an early writer of Hindi poetry 
and he is fuither claimed to have been the first known Hindi 
(or Panjabi) prose-writer.® Dr Mohan Singh gives the list 
1 or these mention may be made of the following — (1) Amaraa^ia- 
iSsima, (2) Amara-nStha-MittvSdaj (3) Garak^a-stdilhinlit-samgraha, (4) Cofimi- 
•ifr'Snma, (5) JnanSmjIa, (6) Ttga-anfSmam, (7) TBfo-mehtmS, (8) Toga- 
martaoifa, (9) jpga-siMWila-paidSoii, (10) Vtaeka-mirUa^a, (11) Sidtma- 
(12) GorAfa-tamhilS, (13) GoraKfa-sataka, JnSna-iataka 
/lol (15) Gora’ •o-gUi, (16) JfaiharWUmita, (17) GaraUftfiaTUfadj 

(19) Toga-ig/a, (20) AmanasKa-naarana, (21) Stidha- 
‘iUhSnia-nmignilia, etc 

Vidt JfSlha-tavAradija (m Hindi) by Hazanprasad Dwnedi, also Gara/Ltia- 
W Mtdiaatd Hmm MysUam, by Dr. Mohan Singh, and GoraUudOi and 
IVgu, by G W. Unggs, Ch. XII 

Xstha-sta^ai^a (in Hindi) by Hazaripiasad Dwivedi and also 
(m Hindi) by Dr DharniaMr Bharan AUo Card kanilk and 
-wtiaad Hindu Mjsttcim, b) Di Mohan Singh, and HtsUiy of Panjah Lttira- 
inwbyDr Mohan Smgh. 
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of as many as twenty-five Hindi works about Gorakli-nath 
and Ills cult incnlioncd in the State Library, Jodhpur ^ He 
also gives illustrations Irom otlicr poetical works embodying 
the sayings of Gorakh, and of these tlie Goralh-bodh, which 
IS taken to be a Hindi work of the fourteenth century, deserves 
special mention. The most authentic version of the Hindi 
texts asciibcd to the authorship of Gorakh-nStli is to be 
found in the GoraUi-banl edited with Hindi annotations 
by Dr. F. D. Barthwal and published by the Hindi Sahitya 
Sammelan from Prayag m 1955. In lus collection Dr. 
Barthwal has included some twenty-six texts and also some 
more songs He has compared the manuscripts available 
and tried to give a correct reading as far as possible * There 
arc poetical works with the Gopi-cand legend m old Fanjabi, 
of wluch mention may be made of the UdBs-Gopl-md* 
The Gopl-cand legend is very popular also m the Marathi 
literature, particularly in folk-lore. The Marathi legends 
on the Naths (including Gopi-cand) can be gathered from 
the concluding portions of the jHaneioarl* of l§ri-jiiancsvara 
and also from the widely mythical accounts given m the 
logi-sampradSyBmskxtt^ There is a Hindi version of the 

1 The list IS as follows — Gan Badh, GarM-Gmesh GaslAi, Mahadea-CamU- 
samaad, GaraUi-Dalt Gaslht, Kanlltad-badh Ashl-Mudra, Pandimatn Jag, Aihm 
Malra, Daya-bodh, Kant-badh, Anbalishalek, Kafar-vadh, GaraHinalb Kt Salra- 
kola, Alam-bodh, Pran SanUa, Qyan Chaulin, SanUfya DarAan, Rahras, tfathjt 
Ki TUhab, Ballns Lecehan, Grantli Hamajan, Cbband CeraUmalh Jt la, Kuan 
Asluli’karij Siddh Ilbu Garahk, Stsl Praman Graath Besides these the iblli^ng 
texts aie also said to belong to the sect ,ag, Tatlva-sSra, Brahma-jnSna, 
SvarUpa-JnBna, etc , attribukd to GoraLh-natb Asanga-aSlja of Bala-nath, 

of ManduLi-pava, Mulli-tarala-t^lya oT Valsxa-natb, Amfla- 
pn^/aga of H^iLa-pava, etc 

2 Texts included in tbc Garalh-bSia edited by Dr Barthwal are — 

(i) SSbadi, (u) Pada, I'm) AsjS Dorian, (iv) PrSnSamkalt, (v) Jfamvaibaik, 
fvi) Almabadb, (vu) AbhaimBIra Jaga, (vni) Pamdraka Tuki, (nf Sapta aSr, 
(\) Maekimdra Garakhbadh, (xi) RamSaalj, (xii) C^Sa-li/at, (xiii) PamcatiiBlra, 
There arc three appendiCLS^tlic first appendix include the following — 

(i) Garaf Ganei Gufti, (u) GnSaadlpa badh (Garag Dalta Guali), (lu} AfahS- 
dto Garef Gugli, fiv) Afta PurSa, (v) Di^Sbadh, (vi) Kueb Pada 
The second appendix contains — 

(i) Sapla Par Jfaaagraha, (n) Brala, (ui) Pamea Agm, (iv) Agla-MadrS, 
(v) CaubU Stddhi, (vi) Balis Laaban, (vii) Agio Cakra, (vin) Rdia Ran 
The Aird apiiendix contains a few songs 

S The MS of the text is preserved in the Library of the University of 
the Punjab (No 374) Dr Singb in his work on Gorakh-nath quotes some 
portions of the text ^ t— 

4 A Marathi commentary on the OT/a by Jnanesvara 

5 A Hmdi work said to be a translation by Gandra-nath j ogi, and publi- 
shed by ^iva-natb ^astri, Ahmedabad. 
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G(^i-cand song by Laksana-dSsa^ Even at the 
day dramas are composed m Marathi and Hindi with the 
legend of Gopi-cand, and it is also a popular story 
of modern Hindi dnema. Dr. D. C. Sen quotes m h» 
SeUeltm From Old Btugalt LUmture a version o 
the Gopi^and song (m a mixed Odiya-Bengali dialect) 
from the yogis of Mayurblianj.* Stray songs on Gopl-cand 
and Goralth-nath are popular even at the present day 
among the yogis of the Punjab, Bombay and Maratha. 
Songs of Gopi-cand, similar to those that are found in 
Bengal, are current as popular folk-lore also inMagahiand 


in the Bhofl-puri dialect.* 

The historical reason for this wide-spread popularity of 
the Nath literature throughout India is that the Nath 
movement was, and still is, an all-Indian movement. The 
followers of this sect, who are now best known as the Kanphat 
yogms (because of tlie peculiar custom of having the ears 
pierced through before being initiated into the order and 
also of ivearing ear-rings) are found widely scattered all 
over India. They are occasionally met with separately as 
wandering mendicants in towns and villages and also in 
groups in their headquarters. Such Yogins arc found abun- 
dantly m the Northern Deccan, in the Central Provinces, 
in Gryrat and Maratha, U P., Bihar and Bengal, and 
also in some Himalayan regions, particularly in Nepal 
Even at the present day the Kanphat yogins have thdr 
quaiters and sacred places of pilgrimage all over India, the 
headquarters of Tdla in the Punjab and that of Gorakhpur 
and Dinodar being the most important * A detailed study 
of the important NSth yogins contemporaneous with the 
most important yogin Gorakh-n&th is to be found in the 


1BSP.P.,BS,. 1928,No,2 ^ t b. u 

2 Mr. G. Q Haider, M A., has given a riiort Aetch of the Fanjabi, 
Hindustani, Guiiau, Marathi and Bengali versions of the story of Gopi-cand 
under the caption of 276 Ligmi oj SSjS Gapheand m a paper read m the 
®Kth Orient&l CSrafcrence {Wife Pixtctedtri^ ^ iht Stxlh Ontitlid Conftrfitctjo 

3 tWfJA.SB, Vol liv,PattI, 1886 „ b 

Also, J A S B , Vol 111, 1883, Falk-hnfnm Easltm GoreH^ by Fraser. 

i For the numerieal strength of the Kanphat yogins in the difierent 
Pnnuices of India and for their sects, sub-sects, venvs, customs quarten and 
'icred places of pilgrimage see the wort of Mr Bnggs As Mr Briggs has 
dealt nith these things in detail, the present nritcr docs not propose to 
nni.- into the details o( tlic question here 
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Commendable Hindi book J^Slh-sampradSya by Dr. Jlazaii- 
piasad Dvvivcdi , he has also given in his booh an account of 
the dilTcrciit sects of yogins of the latci times branching out 
from the Nath cult 

Wliocvcr might have been the original exponent of the 
cult, Goi nlch>natli, of all the Naths, enjoys the most wide- 
spread celebrity and populaiity, and it will be vciy clear 
from the heaps of traditions and legends that have gathcicd 
round the flguic of this great Yogin that, wliciever might 
iiave been tlie birth-place of GoraLh-n.ath, the field of liis 
activities spread from the Frontier Provinces in the west to 
Bengal in the cast including the Himalayan regions It is 
for this reason that liteiary accounts of Gorakh-nath’s life 
and activities arc found in almost all parts of India Anollici 
point to note is that, though the Kanphat yogins have their 
quarters and hcadquaiteis, where they generally reside in 
groups, the custom of going on long pilgrimage to the sacicd 
places scattered all over the country is very popular among 
them, and it is natural that with their long wanderings they 
have spread the legends and traditions of their sect to all 
parts of tbc country, and this may be iccogniscd as a plau- 
sible explanation for the inter-mingling of the stones 
and ti editions In spite of the legendary and mythical 
nature of the story of king Gopi-caiid, we have reasons to 
believe that he was a historical poison and that his native 
|gnl^ was Bengal but it is because of the icasons stated 
above that this story of Gopi-cand plays a very important 
part in the folk-lilcratuie of the different veinaculais Tlicrc 
IS a large number of wandering yogins belonging to flic 
Kanphat sect, who beg fiom door to door, from one part 

of India to the other part, singing songs on Goiakh-nath and 

Gopi-cand In Bengal we occasionally find such a claffi ol 
Hindu Yogins and Muslim Fakirs still singing songs oI tuc 



1 yiife/ii/rfl. Appends (c). 
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stones with which the Nath literature of Bengal flouiished. 
The story of Gorakh-nath runs as follows . — 

At the time of the creation of the universe 6iva came 
out of tlie mouth of primordial Lord m the form of a 
Yogin with matted hair and ear>nngs ; Mina-nath was 
born as a Siddha and from the bone {hada) of the Lord was 
born Hadipha (t e., Jalandharipa) ; from the eai (&arpa) of 
the Lord was born Kanpha, and Gorakh-nath with his long 
hanging bag of mystic importance (ndd/ta-jLult) and his 
outer garment of patched cloth {Lanths) came from the 
matted hair of the Lord. A beautiful girl of the name of 
Gauri was the mother of the world The Lord then asked 
some one of the Yogins (including ^iva, who here represents 
none but A^-nath, traditionally said to be the original 
Nath of the Nath cult) to accept Gauri as his wife^ to which 
all bent tlicir heads in disapproval At the suggestion of the 
Lord then ^iva or Hat a accepted Gauri and came down 
on earth with her, and all the Siddhas followed them. 
Mina-nath and Hidipha became attendants of (is, disci- 
ples of) Hara-Gauri, Gorakh became the attendant of 
Mina-nath and Kanpha of Hadipha, and all of them began 
to practise austere yoga Then Gauri wanted to know 
from her Lord the supreme truth {tatlva) For this purpose 
both the Lord and his consort repaired to the Ksiroda sea 
where there was a small beautiful castle raised on the 
surface of water {fangi) There the Lord began to explain 
to lus consort all the secret truths, but the goddess fell 
asleep Mina-nath, however, in the form of a fish (tnina) 
lay beneath the castle and heard all truth from the mouth 
of the Lord. The Lord came to know of it and cursed 
Mina-nath saying that there would be a time when he would 
forget all Tattva. 

Thereafter once in Kailasa the goddess proposed to ^iva 
that the Siddhas should marry and lead a domestic life ; 
but the Lord rephed that the Siddhas were perfect yogms 
and above all wordly emotions The goddess then proposed 
to put the Siddhas to a test in the form of a beautiful damsel 
All the Siddhas, excepting Gorakh, fell victims to the 
amoious charm of the goddess and every one except Gorakh 
felt within a desire to enjoy her, — and the desire of the 
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Siddhas was all approved of by her,* hfina-nath, as he 
desired, was destined for the land of Kadali, where he 
would keep company to the amorous girls of the land; 
Hadipa was destined for the country of MayanamaG, where 
he would serve as a sweeper and enjoy the company of 
AfayanamaG, the queen ; — and Kanpha was destined for the 
city of Dahuka. Consequently M!na>nath, the great yogin, 
went to the country of Kadall, where he got enamoured with 
SIX hundred women and was passing his days with them 
in erotic dalliances “ Gorahh-nath, however, came to know 
of the sad and sliameful plight of his Guru and entered the 
city of Kadall as a dancing girl In course of his dancmg 
and singing Gorakh rebuked the preceptor m enigmatic 
woids (so that the women of the country could make no 
sense out of them) and also explained to him Gie importance 
and die processes of yoga. The preceptor gradually came 
to his senses, recollected his own history and came out of the 
land with his svorthy disciple Gorakh and once moic engaged 

himself in austere practices of yoga 
The other story, , the story of GopI-cSnd (or Gopi- 
candra, Govi-candra, or Govinda-candra), which in its 
complete version includes also the story of his father Manik- 
candra, runs as follows (the differences in the different 


versions being here ignored) — u i 

Minik candra was a renowned and pious king of Bengal. 

I Here wc find that the goddCM adopted all thcvilret 

GotidJi but wai sadly defeated in all her attempts Similar legends am 

found in the Dharma-mangota, f^Sa^MtAd 

mind of the hero Liusen by her charm of body in the form of aheaumu 

woman , but Lausen, bke G^kh, could put the goddess to shame by t 

the DtoSaS^angala, also we find menuon of such a country 
mh^dmaiSS^ivoi^uU of carnal desire and it was only 
<rra«*fs nfTjord DhaTina that the hero Lausen could get the upper hand ov 
The country IS called in the Nath literature the 
flL* ^ b^^de to identify this land of KadaG.Ae 

eeneial tendency bemg to identify it wth Kama-rOpa, which is note^ 
df^o^nal cMtres of Tantncism, and the^m-filha of *e ^ 

AoSa^o consider another tact m thu connection In the S^s^‘ 

with the above feet ? 
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He had many mves, including MayanamaG, the daughter of 
Tilak-candra. To avoid family quarrels Mayana was decreed 
to Jive separately in the city of Pherusa away from the royal 
family. In the reign of the pious king the happiness and 
prosperity of the people knew no bounds; but unfor- 
tunately a tyrant tvith a long beard hailed from East- 
Bengal and occupied the post of Minister for Revenue. 
His oppression soon led the subjects to join together in 
worshipping Dharma with mystic religious rites with a vietv 
to putting the king to death. The attempt of the people 
became fruitful and the future longevity of the king was 
reduced from eighteen years to six months. Gitra Govinda 
Gitra-gupta, the record-keeper of the kmg of death 
and also something like a personal assistant) opened his 
record-book and issued summons to the king and Goda-yama 
was sent to brmg the hfe (pra^a) of the king. Mayana came 
to know of the mishap and hastened to the king. She 
requested the kmg to get himself initiated into the great 
mystic wisdom {maha-jnSna) of yoga, so that he might be 
able to challenge the decree of Death ; but the king felt it 
beneath his dignity to be imtiated by his wife and refused 
the proposal indignantly ; as a result death befell the king and 
he was brought to the city of the dead. But Mayana at 
once seized the city of the dead through her mystic power 
and mdicted all sorts of torment on the officers. The king 
in charge of the dead ivas in a fix ; but Gorakli-nath, 
who was the Guru of Mayana, brought about some 
compronuse and accordmgly Mayana was endowed vntb the 
boon of a son to be bom to her Mayana came to learn 
that the life-span of the child was destined to be only 
eighteen years ; she grumbled and it was arranged that the 
son ivould be immortal, if he would accept Haffi-siddha 
as his Guru and attend upon him. The corpse of the king 
was then cremated m a truly royal manner , Mayana be- 
came Sati by plaang herself on the funeral pyre by the side 
of her husband ; but she came back unburnt and in due 
time gave birth to a son, who was the king Gopl-cand in 
question. The prince grew in age and married Aduna, the 
daughter of king Hariscandra, at tlie age of twelve (accordmg 
to some versions at the age of nine), and received his other 
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daughter Paduna as present.^ The prince ascended the 
throne and began to enjoy his hfe to his heaiPs content 
in TOmpany of the young wives. Mayana felt thatifGonl- 
cand was thus allowed to plunge into wordly enjoyment 
he iTOuld soon die at the age of eighteen She proposed 
the kings renunciation of all wealth and beauty, and the 
acceptance of Hadipa as his Guru after taking the vow of a 
yogin. The king fiist refused the proposal stoutly and in- 
dignantly, and he even went so far as to suspect the charac- 
ter of his mother in connection with Hadipa The mother 
was shocked and Gorakh, her Guru, cursed Gopi-cand 
for uttering such calumny against his mother and decreed 
afflictions dunng the period of his Sann/Ssa. The queen- 
mother, however, made fresh attempts to convince her 
son of the vanity of the world and the excellence of the 
immortal life, which can be attained only through rrnun- 
ciation and yoga. The son was convinced ; but when he 
entered the harem he was once more tutored by the queens 
and instigated against the mothei The king at the instance 
of the wives asked his mother to demonstrate her yogic 
power by standing the ordeals to which she would be put, 
and the mother agreed. She was put into fire and drowned 
into watei, she was given poison to swallow and made to 
walk on the edge of a knife and was put under various other 
direful ordeals of the type , but she came out successful 
in all cases According to some of the versions the king, at 
the instance of the queens, dug a hole under the floor of the 
stable where Hadipa was buned alive , the Siddha resorted 
to his yogic power and remained absorbed in yogic medi- 
tation for a long time and was later on rescued by his dis- 
ciple Kfinupa * Mayana also asked the Hsdi-siddha to 
demonstrate his supernatural power of yoga before her 
son and the Siddha performed unbelievable miracles and 
thereby commanded respect and obeisance from the king 
The king ultimately accepted Hadipa as his preceptor. 


1 According to the version of Bhav&n!-dSs Gopi-cand had four queens, 
Aduna, ^^duna, Ratan-mala and Kaiica-sona (Kancan-mala See Gopl- 
emdrer GSn, Fart II, C U , p 332) According to Sukur Mahmmad the four 
queens were Aduna, Paduna, Candana and Phandana 

2 Such IS the tradition also m the Marathi versions of the story Sec ligt- 
ten^tadSyi-viikxU, 
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renounced the world at the age of eighteen,^ got his head 
shaved and ears spht, bore die beggar’s Jhidi and the patched 
outer garment {kanfhs) and took to the vow of the yogin. 
The Gtim, however, put the disciple under various trials 
and tribulations through his magical power, and the worst 
of all was that the new yogin was sold to a prostitute of the 
name of EGua, who compelled him (the kmg) to serve her 
as the humblest menial as a punishment for his refusal to 
yield to her amorous desires. However, die king bore 
all these trials svith infinite padence and implicit obedience 
towards the Guru Mayana eventually came to know 
of the sad plight of her son, rebuked Hadipa for this mal> 
treatment of her son and demanded the release of her son 
at once. After long tivelve vears Hadipa came back to 
the king, cursed the prostitute and all her female atten- 
dants to be transformed instantaneously into bats, and 
conferred the secret ivisdom on the king. The king then 
returned home. He could not first be recognised by the 
queens; but when recognised, he was welcomed by all 
and the king began to lead a happy life once more. 


. I In the ViOs Gebi-eSri, a Panjabi version of the story of Gopi-cand, vre 
sad mat Gopi-cand was made a fane at the age of tt^el\e and took SamifSsa 
’’^tm_^jafsi',;teea (sofa barisi kS jogt Aa3}, and that Gorakh-nath, and 
iwt Hadipa, was his Gore See some portions of the teat of UdSs Gopx- 
rs-dqootM fiom a MS. at theend of the work of Dr. Mohan Singh. 
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AN ACCOUNT OF THE PROMINENT FIGURES IN 
THE NATH LITERATURE OF BENGAL 

IN the Nath literature of Bengal the most important figures 
arc (1) Mina-nath, (2) Gorakh-nath, (3) Jalandharipa, 
(4) Kanupa, (5) Gop!-candra and (6) Mayanamati. Various 
accounts, mostly legendary in nature, arc found about these 
important personalities ; let us give a brief sketch of them in 
tlie following pages. 


(t) Mina-nSth^ 

In all the traditions about the Naths, Mina-nalh or 
Matsyendra-nath figures as the first of the human Guius. 
In many of the standard texts on yoga Matyscndta>nath 
has been saluted as the Adi-guru In the yogic texts the 
names of Matsyendra, Goraksa, Jalandhara, Cauranghi 
and others arc commonly found as the stalwarts of Hatha* 
yoga, and some yogic practices arc specially associated with 
the names of some of these yogins * References to Mfna- 
nath and Goraksa-n^th and some other NSths arc also 
found in some of the Tantric texts ^ Mlna-nath and 
Matsycndra-natli (with all the other variants of the 
name)* seem to have been identical, and they came to 
be two perhaps in course of time. In the NSth literature 
the word NStka (which originally means ‘the lord*) has 
sometimes been used with an ontological significance and 

1 For a study of these pcnonalities and may other personalities associ- 
ted with the Nath cult the reader may eonsult the following books also Dr. 
Kalyam Iilalliek, M A., Ph D , HsthaiampToUtytr ttihUs, Datim 0 Sadktu^ 
AranStl (in Bengali^ CSalcutta, 19S0 , Prof Hazari Prasad Dwivcdi, 
sambradSfa (in lundi). Allahabad, 1950 , Dr. Dbarmavir Bharati, Stmh«r 
s3M(ya (in fiindi), Allahabad ,1955 

2 Cf Maljyeiidri-tana, Goridild-sma, ysland/iara-iaiiMa, €Ad 

3 Sylvan Levi, Lt Jfepal, Vol 1, referred to by Dr Bagebi, 

4 The popular name is Mlna-nath in Bengali, Matsyendra i^nnskrit 
and Machamdar in Hindi and Panjobi {pf. Mocandar in Bengali). The van- 
ants of the name found in the KauIa-jnStun-nirfi^ (which is ascrilicd to 
Matsyendra-nath) are Macchaghna-pada, Macchendra-pada, Matswndra- 
pada, Mlna-pada, Mina-nhtha, Maechendra-pnda Matsyendra, Macehindra 
natha-pada. (See Introduction by Dr. Bagebt) 
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there is sometimes a tendency to interpret the names of the 
Naths, particularly of Matsyendra and Gorak§a, as some 
transcendental states of mind or soul attainable through 
the practice of yoga. Abhinava-gupta in his Tantraloka 
speals of Macchanda^vibhu and explains it as one who tears 
the fetters of bondage.^ Prof. Tucm cites one instance from 
Duijaya-candra’s commentary on Catufpttka-tanira, where 
prajnd is spoken of as makara-mina.^ In the Hindi text Gorakh- 
sar (which is a loose Hindi translation of the Gontksa-iaiekaf 
Machamdara has been explained as one who has controlled 
his mind, who has known the truth of the six Gakra (nerve- 
plexus), and who shines m the unflickering lustre of his 
soul.* Traditionally, however, Mina-nath has variously 
been associated with fish, and that perhaps because of his 
name (as Gorakh-nath is with the cow, Kukkuri-pada 
with the dog, and so on) We have seen that Mina-nath 
received instructions on yoga from Adi-nath in the form 
of a fish.* In another l^end Matsyendra is said to have 


come out as a boy from the mouth of a fish.® Minarnath 
IS knoivn also by another name, mz; Macchaghna^ which 
1 rS janinam gnaah-bJSna-klrpam 

yojBlamSOna-mana-vrUi 1 


tISn me sa maediaida-eibhuk pratannah 11 (1 7) 

In commenting on the veiie Yayaratba snyi— lo sakala kula-iSsIrttvalS- 
nbala^S prastddhah 

maccksh pSsSh samiKhyatSs e(^alSi etUOrviilimh 1 
eiedilBs luyada Una mae^anaas tena fSrttteh 11 
>{739 ukfpa pafaddiandana-svabkave maakandah, etc., p 25 

(Kashmir Senes of Texts'and Studies, No XXIII, Vol I ). 
Also se^Intioductian to Katda^nSaa-mraaya by Dr. P C Bag^i, p 6 
a hy Dr Bagchi, p. 7. 

3 M S preserved in the Library of the Mabaiqa of Benares and accessible 
™ through the courtesy of the royal family 

MS No. 300, p.l fa) 

Cf also lam caurBit raba paratarai 1 
SOI kanmje tllkium U 

gerMi sot gyama gonn gahai 1 , 

mahadeo ml man K lahm II 
sidha mlja sadhm tit 1 
nS(A sal JO in-bhuoanajitl U 

. Kabir-^aalhavalt, Padaealt, No. 327. 

® ™ sheat-fish according to the Bengali tradition 
Qr. nM({ya-ni^ dhart talha mina moeandor 1 

tangir lamBU rahe bagal swidar U 

e „ , „ Goratsa-vaqya, p 13. 

7 ry^‘S’’St-iaMrttdayaBifkrli, Ch H. 

Mecmanda of Abhmava-gupta It seems to he a confusion wth some 
loquial vanant of the name Matsyendra 
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xncans ‘a killer of the fish’ and as a matter of fact he has 
been spoken of as a Kairarta or a fisherman by caste* 
'According to the Kaula-jiiSna-mrnaya Matsycndra, though 
originally a Brahmin by caste, came to be known as Mal- 
syaghna as he acted like a fisherman in Candra-dvipa first 
I by killing a big fish and discovering the text containing the 
sacred knowledge from the belly of the Bsh and by once 
more rescuing it (the text) by killing the fish that had 
once more eaten it up. This tradition is also responsible for 
the location of Mina-nath m Candra-dwpa, which is 
generally taken by scholars to be some coastal region of 
East-Bengal® In the pictorial representations of the 
Siddhacitryas, available in Tibet and Nepal, Mlna-nath i* 
always associated with the fish,® and somewhere he is 
found eating the intestines of a fish.® 

According to all the traditions Gorakh-nath is the disciple 
of Matsyendra-nath In Bengali Nath literature we find 
occasional reference to another disciple of Matsycndra of the 
name of G&bhur-siddha.® We have discussed before the 
Bengali legend of the downfall of the great yogin Mlna- 
nath being seduced by the women of the country of Kadali 
The story has its variant in the story of Matsyendra-nath 
being captivated by the two queens of Ceylon {SangaH) 
The yogin was leading a domestic life in the company of the 
queens and was ul&mately discovered by Ins disciple Gorakh, 
who entered the palace as a fly® Matsycndra Acn left 
Ceylon, but took with him the two sons, viz., Paros-nath 


1 Wfl-fnSna-nirp®w.A»tefa-'w(22-37) Sec abo induction, pp ^9 

2 ynw H P fetriidentifies thu Gandra-dvipa with the 

dwip in the dulnct of Noakhah (See B.5 P P , n,ti 13«, «o. i , u 
ttoduction to ’5’. 


L Baechd Lw-S isBl8ode*ctibedin^^^ Peg sam jen 

^ *<1 fisherman caste who was a f fe^SJas S 

tiipa Mtwd* work Machendra u to be the incwnalion 
fe^anTrhcw^bafishatKamarQpaCPirfsDr Bagchi, pp 22 - 23 ) 
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and Niiii>niatb, who were boni to thBrn, and- the two sons 
became the founders of the Jain, relipon.^ According to 
the Nepalese and Tibetan traditions, as we have noted 
before, Matsyendra-nath is identified with Ltii-^, who is 
regarded as the Adi-gum among the Buddhist Siddha- 
caryas. As S. Levi describes in his £e Jfepdl, Matsyendra 
IS identified with AvaloHtesvara Padma-panL There is the 
legend that Goraksa once came to Nepal in search of his 
Guru Matsyendra ; but as the mountain was difficult of 
access he had recourse to the stratagem of binding the nine 
n&gas under a iwrth and sat on them. Consequently, the sfcy 
becoming cloudless, there was drought in the valley for long 
twelve years Then Bandhu-datta, the Guru of Narendra- 
deva, the then King of Nepal, went to mount Kapo- 
tala vdth the king to bring Avalokitesvara or Matsyendra: 
They propitiated Matsyendra with worship. Avalokitesvara 
was then cleverly brought to Nepal, imprisoned in the 
form of a black bee and installed in pomp in a place call- 
ed Bugama. There then followed r ain in abundance and 
|hus the country was saved The Brahminical version, 
however, narrates the story somewhat diScrenti^, Once 
Goraksa-nath went to Nepal, but he got offended with the 
people of the country as he was not warmly received. He 
imprisoned the clouds and put them under his seat for twelve 
; consequently there was drought and famine. For- 
bmately Maf^endra chanced to come to Nepal at the 
e and, while the Guru was passing by, Goraksa stood 
Up to show him respect and thus the clouds were let loose 
un there was rain in abundance, which saved the whole 
ramtry, h&tsyendra thus in the form of Avalokitesvara 
commands universal reqiect in Nepal sdll 
inn I. is still worshipped in the land with 

There is die celebrated annual proces- 
Aval yStrS (a procesrion with Matsyendra as 

ointeSvara on a decorated chariot) in honour of this 


^3 * fctroduction to Jraalo-jnSno-nfritiijni, n. 15 : Bi&gx, p. 

2 "•'t vanaats of the story see BrwBs. no. li-VS 

M^-nath o the younger hrother 
jg and IS worshipped almost with equal pomp. 
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popular god.i Matsycndra has, however, been deified in 
later times in many other places and the images of Matsyen- 
dra and his favourite disciple Coraksa arc found in some 
shrines of the Nathists,— and the foot-pnnt of fihcse two 
demi-gods are also worshipped in some places by the Kan- 
phat yogins. The peculiar custom of having the ears split 
is also sometimes tradidonally believed to have been intro- 
duced by Matsyendra-nath and many are the legends 
that arc associated with such a tradition. There is another 
tradition which makes Matsyendra-nath the foimder of 
Kamar&pa-mahapltha of the so-called Arddha-tryambala- 
matha, which represents the fourth or Kaula order of 
Tantric worship. Again there is a legend recorded in the 
Gorakfa-lMnq>a-sSra, which makes Matsycndra-nath identical 
with Maha Visnu Saiiga, whom some scholais ateinchned 
to identify (though on insufiScicnt ground) with the old 
Visnu-svami. 

Attempts have been made to fix up the approximate time 
of Matsyendra. The time of his advent has been held in the 
Nepalese tradition synchronous with the reign of Narendra- 
deva, who fiounshed in the seventh century A.D., but as 
the alleged synchronism cannot be historically relied upon 
because of the extremely mythical nature of the whole tradi- 
tion, the time of Matsyendra cannot be fixed up with re- 
ference to It. Dr. P, G Bagchi, however, has attempted 
to fix the date sometime in the tenth century with reference 
to the date of the manuscnpt of the Kaula-jnana-mmqya. 
The mention of Matsyendra (as Macchanda) by Abhinava- 
gupta, who lived towards the beginning of the eleventh 
century approximately confirms this date. Again die 
tradition of the identity of Matsyendra with Lui-pa (who 
flourished in the tenth century)* will also put Matsyra- 
dra to the same century. The time' of Gopi-cand will aim 
a'cribe some such time to Matsyendra* Many of the 
traditions taken together will strengthen ‘the belief that 

1 Fordc 
in Nepal in 

2 AiAra, . . 

9 pp. 457-459, 


ailed desert] 
ionour ol 
D 227-228 


senpoon of this procession and 

iflkMitsyendra seeBnjiis, pp 144-145, pp 23‘r *7 
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Ihbtsyendra, the first Nath Guru fiourished at the latest 
in the tenth century A,D , perhaps earlier. 


(u) Gorakh-ristk 


Though Mina-nath or Matsyendra-nadi was the first of 
die Nath Gurus, the most celebrated Nath Guru was 
Goraksa*nath All Indian traditions of later days make him 
the incarnation of ^va, who is the divme source of all 
yoga. It is believed, and there seems to be a considerable 
amount of truth in the belief, that it was Grorakh, who 
popularised, if not introduced, the principles and practice of 
yoga throughout the length and breadth of India. As in the 
case of Mina-nath, the name Goraksa-nath has frequendy 
been explained docedcally. Thus in the hymn of Goraksa- 
imth by ^rikrana in the R&ja-fftkya it has been said, — ^“By 
die letter ‘ga’ is imphed the qualified nature, 'ra* indicates 
the form and beauty, by dcsa* is implied his nature as im- 
perishable Brahman, — salute be to that l§rI-goraksa.*’^ He 
is the supreme Brahman of the Brahmans, the gem on the 
crown of Rudra and others, — and the three worlds are 
made by him. He is the totality of all the qualities, — ^he is 
at the same time the absence of all the quahties, — he resides 
in qualities in his unqualified nature, — ^be is both formless 
and with form. He is worshipped by the gods (in heaven), 
by men on earth, and by the Nagas in the netherland. He 
IS all alone, eternal and fi:ee &om the fetters of existence, 
he is the supreme Brahman and the imperishable divine 
lustre The sky is his temple decked with various gems, and 
the all-good lord is there with boons of safety and security. 
He ‘is saluted by Brahma, Visnu and other gods, — ^bythe 
sages and other ordmary people and also by all the Siddhas, 
who are of the essence of knowledge.”* Such docetic descrip- 
tions of Goraksa-imth arc also found in the SrUgoraksa- 
itAasranamofSteira (hymns of the thousand names of l§rl- 
goraksa) of the Kalpordrumartantra and also in the BreAmanda- 
pUTSjia? Bengali literary traditions make him the purest 


1 

2 

3 


ra-kSn-ntpa-laksnah 1 

Sfa-tSmSifafani bmUma irt-garaksa namo'sta te II 
r, , Qjioted m tbe Cri;nijrsa-nd(/A3Bfa-MnuraAa, p, 42, 

Porrfj8-n(Mtenta-Mni?raAo, p 42, 's » r» 

«Bf., p 43 1 I 
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and strongest of all the yogtns. The erotic charm even of 
goddess Durga herself was repeatedly put to shame by the 
purity and strength of his character. Most of the renowned 
medieval saints, U'ho composed songs in vernaculars, 
paid homage to this great Yogin along with Matsyendra, 
Carpata, Bhartr, Gop!>cand and othcis Kabfr refers to 
Gorakli several times in his poems and there goes the 
tradition in the Hindi work Gorakh-nSl/t-ki-gosfkt that Kabir 
met Gorakh and held religious discourse with him. A 
similar tradition is found in the Janam .SeMt of Baba>NSnak, 
where it is said that Nanak met GoraLh-nSth and Matsyen- 
dra-nath and held religious discourse with them. It is further 
said that when, in course of his long wanderings as a Yogin, 
Nanak went to Ceylon he was mistaken for Gorafch-nath.* 
Dado refers to Gorakh and the doctnne of the innumerable 
Siddhas. Gahini-nath of the twelfth or thirteenth century 
acknowledges Gorakh to be the great teacher of Kpa : 
Guzrati poets also mention Gorakh with reverence. Krsna- 
dSs, a Guzrati poet, sings of Muccliandra and Goraksa 
as two Jaina saints ® Rajjabji, a BAjputana saint of the 
ninetccntli century, mentions Gorakh with reverence. If tve 
take account of the literature of Nathism m all parts of 
India, we shall find tliat everywhere traditions hold Gorakh 
to have been the supreme of all the Gurus. 

So wdcly popular has been the great saint Gorakh-nath 
among many of the Yogi-sects of India, for a long time 
comprising a decade of centuries, tliat countless traditions 
have grown round the figure of the great yogin, and Mr. 
Briggs has taken the trouble of collecting many of these 
tradmons in his woi k on GoraUi-nSth and The Knnphat Togis 
of India ^ From these heaps of wild legends, which are often 
contradictory to one another, and which have grown more 
with a belief m the divinity of Gorakh than in his human 
personality, it is now impossible to construct any histoncal 
account of the life and teachings of the saint Traditions 
generally agree to hold him to be the disciple of Matsyendra. 
Matsyendra, we have seen, was most probably a saint ot 


1 Sec JaBomi'SMi.Trumpp’s translation. 

2 Dr. Mohan Singh, tpeUiPo 

3 See also the wprk of Dr. Mohan Singh. 
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the tenth century A.D. , Goraksa then must also be placed 
sometimes in the tenth century, or at least the first half 
of the eleventh century. Traditionally Gorakh is regarded 
by the orthodox Ranphat yogins to be unborn and death- 
less; he is the immortal saint, believed to be livmg still 
now in some hilly region of the Himalayas. Gorakh has 
sometimes been hdd to be the Guru even of the triad, »iz-7 
Brahma, Visnu and ^iva, and there is the story of Visnu’s 
creating the world in the primordial water from a handful 
of ashes from the eternal fire (dhttm) of Gorakh in the nether- 
woild {Pdtsla). There are also stories of Gorakh’s fighting 
with many goddesses in different ^akta centres and the 
goddesses in every case had to bend their heads before the 
mighty Yogin.^ Various are the legends even about his 
birth in the human form We have seen that in the Bengali 
work Gorakftt-Vijqya he is said to have come of the matted 
hair of Mahadeva* There is also the story of his being 
born on a dung-hill from a quantity of ashes, which was 
given by Mahadeva to a barren lady to swallow in order 
to have a child, and which was thrown away in disregard 
on a dung-hill. Yet another legend would make him bom 
of a cow by Mahadeva. Apart from these legendary accounts 
traditions ivould show that he was bom in some low caste 
family. 

There are controversial legends about the birth place 
of Gorakh. The mythical account says that he lived in the 
Punjab at Feshwar (’) m the Satya {krta) yuga, at Gorakh- 
pur in the Treta yuga, at Hurmy beyond Dwaraka in the 
Dvapara yuga and at Gorakhman (Gorakhmandi) in 
Kathiwar in the Kali yuga. It is also said that Gorakh 
appeared in the Kali yuga in the form of the ^esa Naga. 
According to the Nepalese tradition Gorakh hved at 
Gorakh in Western Nepal in a cave. The cave and the 
town are said to have obtmned their name from Gorakh- 
nath, and even the national name Gurkha is sometimes 
explained mth reference to Gorakh Others would again 
make Gorakh-nath the original inhabitant of Gorakhpur in 

1 ^rmany nich stones see TBSi-ianpTadSji-viifitu 

* tjr jnfB M»(f, mkahlajB'i goraUt-nJUhe 1 
Hdihajhali siddha kSlhn tihnr galate 11 
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U.P., and the name of the city is also explained with refei- 
ence to the name of the saint. As a matter of fact Gorakhpur 
is one of the most important centres of the Kanphat Yogis 


even to the present day. Some Nepalese tradition would 
again hold that Gorakh came to Kathmandu from the 
Punjab. He is again claimed as a saint of Oudh. The monks 
of Gorakhpur hold that he came to the United Provmces 
from the Punjab, and that his chief seat was atTilla, in 
Jhelum. Traditions in Kacch (Sindh) would have him m 
the Punjab. Yogis at Nasik hold that Gorakh went from 
Nepal to the Punjab and thence to other parts of India Dr. 
Mohan Smgh holik (hat Gorakh was an original inhabitant 
of some place round the atca of Peshwar. But from the 
preponderance of traditions and from the importance 
which all the Kanphat Yogis attach to Tilla in Jhelum 
of the Punjab, it will appear that Gorakh was an origmal 
inhabitant of the Punjab, at least a considerable portion 
of his hfe-time was spent in the province. But at the same 
tiTm» it seems that Gorakh travelled throughout the whole 
of India and legends associate his life and activities with 
Afgaiustan, Beluchistan, the Punjab, North-Western Pro- 
vinces, Sind, Guzrat and Maratha m the west, north and 
south, and with Ceylon in the extreme south, with U.P. m 
the middle, and with Nepal, Assam and Bengal in tlic east 
In the Nath literature of Bengal Gorakh-nith figures 


pronunently as the disciple of Mina-nath and the preceptor 
of queen Mayanimati, mother of king Gopi-cand But in the 
literature of the other vernaculars “Gorakh is said to have 
been the teacher of Puran, son of Salbahan of Sialkot , of 
Bharthnhari, step brother of Vikramaditya of Ujjam , of 
Raja Gopi Chand of Ujjain, Rangpur, Dharanagri, or 
Kanchanpur ; of queen Lunan Oharoan and queen Sundian 
of Assam (or Onssa ?) , of Ranjha of Jhang ; of Gugga Fir of 

Raiputna, of Baba Ratan of Peshwar , of Dhaimanath, who 

nuerated to Western India ; of king Ajaipal and Venapal , ot 
SSla mum and Balnath , of the holy Prophet ’ 

of Madar ; of Luhanpa , of Ismail, a Siddha , of Ramn Sai , 
of Padumavati by Jayasi-^ The tradmon of 


1 Dr. Mohan Smgh, o^ ol , p 7 
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Gorakh's holding irel^ous discourse with ELabir and Nanaki 
the most important poets of the Santas and the i^ikhs 
respectively, have already been mentioned. All these tradi- 
tions convince one only of the extent of popularity which 
Goiakh has been enjoying in the religious history of a vast 
country like India. 

(lit) Jatendhari-ps 

So far as the Gopi-cand legend is concerned, Jalandhari- 
pa figures as the most important as he was the Guru of 
Gopi-cand himself Jalandhar! and Matsyendra were direct 
disciples of Adi-nath and as Matsyendra was destined by 
goddess Durga to be snared by the women of Kadali, 
Jalandhaii-pa was destined, as desired by him, to lead the 
life of a sweeper (which was the work of a Hadi) and enjoy 
the company of queen Mayanamaii. In the Nath literature 
of Bengal Jalandhari-pl is better known as Hadi-pa.^ It 
may be noticed in this connection that while Mina or 
Matsyendra and Gorak^ generally bore the title of JfStk 
with their name, Jilandhail (or Hi^-pa) as also his disciple 
KanU'pa bore the title of *pa’* (and seldom Nath) with their 
names It is perhaps because of this fact that Jalandhari-pa 
has been traditionally held to be the introducer of the ‘P&’ 
sect among the Kanphat Yogins. He has also been held 
responsible for the practice of splitting the ears. It is said 
that when lung Bhartr was initiated by Jalandhar! into the 
Yo^-cult, the former asked for some distinctive mark, — and 
the splitting of ears and weaiing long ear-rings were the 
disdnctive marks which he was allowed to have.’ The 
Aughati sect of yogms also trace their origin to Jalandhar!. 

According to the Tibetan tradition Jalandhar! is identical 


1 In the GmAja-vijtija t%e find that this Siddha originated from the bone 
(r 3&) ot Mahadeta and hence the name Hadi-pa But the more plausible 
wnon fw the name seems to be his desire to take up the meanest profession 
of a Hads (a very low class people with the general occupation of the 

that would idlow him a chance to enjoy a woman like 

2 This jta IS, honever, nothing but the colloquial form of the Sanskrit 

evS/*"** mod as a mark of reverence ivith the names of the 

The use of pada as a mark ofreverence is firandm many other 
Rhgjont sects also The form pha as in Hadi-phS, Kwu-pha. etc , seems to 
ue but the Fast Bengal dialectal aspirated form of *3i 

3 Bi^gs, p 9 
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With die Buddhist Siddha Bala-pada, who was born in Sind 
in a rich ^udra family. He courted Buddhism and was 
practising yoga in the province of Udayana Thence he 
went to Jalandhar of the Punjab and was henceforth known 
as Jalandhar!.^ He travelled from Jalandhar to Nepal and 
thence to Avanti, where he made many disciples including 
Krsna-carya. He then came to Bengal in the guise of a 
Hadi^ performed miracles, and was recognised by queen 
Mayanamatf, who made her son king Gopi-cand his disciple 
Gopi'Cand, however, took the Siddha to be a cheat and the 
Siddha was buned alive and was rescued later on by his 
disciple Krsnacarya after twelve years * This legend of 
Jalandharl being buned alive by king Gopi-cand (at the 
instance of his queens and minister) and his rescue by 
Bjrsnacarya is found in all the traditions, — Bengali, Hindi, 
JMDarathi and Tibetan In the Goraksorinji^a we find that 
KanU'pa was informed of the sad phght of the Guru by 
Goraksa-natb. In the thirty-sixth song of the Caryapadas 
we find Kanhu-pada (or Krsnacarya-pada) mentionuig 
Jalandhari-pa as his Guru We are loathe to believe that this 
Jalandhari-pa and Kanhu-pa of the Buddhist fold are 
with the NathSiddhas of the same name Jalan- 
dhaii IS said to have been the Guru also of king Bhartyhari 
of Ujjain, whose renunciation of the royal wealth and enjoy- 
ment for taking the vow of a yogm is associated with flie 
Mini» popular pathos as that of king Gopi-cand In Western 
songs on Bhaitr are as truly popular as those on 
Gopi-cand. Other traditions, however, make Bhartx the 
disciple of Gorakh. 


Kanu-pa® 


(lo) Kinurpa 

was the worthy disciple of Hadi-pa Like 


1 We find mention of some Jalandhar-gad m the 
ature ManiL-ganguli, p 70, Dvija Ram-canto. MS C U No iw*. 
Ti which scfflis to be some native state m Bengal , . - 'Tsh^an 

xvorks pS 
name Rnnapadai 
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l)£na-]uth and J^andhari Kanu*pa was destined for the 
city of Dihuka^ in the south, where he would have the op- 
portunity of enjoying a woman like Durg^ in her amorous 
giuse. Though there is thus the indication of the fall also of 
KSnu-p£, we do not get any account of his fall in any of the 
stories dther relating to Gorakh-nath or Gopi-cand. On the 
other hand we find tliat Kiuiu-pa once met Gorakh in his 
way, informed him of the fall of his Guru Mina-nath in the 
country of Kadall and was in his turn informed by Gorakh 
of the sad plight of his own GuruHadi-pa, who was buried 
under the floor of the stable by kmg Gopi-cand. Kanu-pa 
at once hastened to the city of Gopl-cand (in Mdxerkul 
or the city of Patika)^ and rescued his Guru by devising 
vanous means. All the poets are, however, silent as to 
what happened to Kanu-pa after the rescue of the Guru- 
In the GopUcandrer Sannyas by Sukur Mahammad there 
IS, however, further indication of Kanu-pa’s trials in the 
dty of Dahuka with the curse from his own Guru Jalandhar!, 
with whom he (Kanu-pa) played false in order to save 
Gopl-cand from tihe wrath of Jalandhar!. It was further 
decreed by the Guru at the supplications of Mayanamat! 
that Klnu-pa would be rescued from his trials in the city 
of Dahulul by his disciple Bail Bhadai. But nothing what- 
soever IS heard of Kanu-pa in the literature. These stories 
of the rescue of Jalandhar! by his disciple Kanu-pa are also 
found in the legends of Western and Northern India, — ^but 
there Kanu-pa seems to be more commonly known as 
Kanarl-nath, 

The question as to whether the Kanu-pa of the Ndth 
literature is identical wifli the Kanhu-pada, or KmnacSrya- 
pada of the Carya-songs has rightly attracted the notice of 
scholars 3 We have already noticed the important fact 
that Kanu-pa of the Carya-songs has, at least in one place, 
spoken of Jalandharl-pa as his Guru But in spite of this 


9 ^ called Oahura, Vahadi, DSrav. etc 

i For th« ciues and the controversies over their identiBcation in diflc- 
and North Benga] see the introduction to the 1^7- 
nndm Gte (C U ) hy Mr ViiveJvar Bhaltacarya ^ 

\t %^"^Jj^'^^'«‘'frPurSnBSngiitSfSiddhSKSmip3r Gil 0 DomhS byT3r. 
Shahidullah, Dacca Sabitya Fansat Granthavau, No. 10. 
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coincidence, the identity of the two is still now a matter of 
speculation. Again, even in the esoteric Buddhist fidd 
we find that many Tantnc works including the important 
commentary on the Hmajra-tantra (known as the Hevqjra- 
paHjtka or Toga-ratnamSls) are ascribed to Krsnacarya, and 
we have nothing to be sure that the authors of all these 
works are the same ; on the other hand there is reason to 
beheve that there were more than one person of the same 
name belonging to the Buddhist fold Rai S. G. Das, 
Bahadur in his edition of the Pag Sam Jon Zfing has given 
short accounts of at least three Kmnacaryas ; of these one of 
tlie Krsnacaryas had his disciple in BhSde, ndio has been 
includ^ in the lists of the eighty-four Siddhas. This Bhade 
has undoubtedly given rise to Bail Bhadai of the Bengali 
Nath literature 


(a) Gopl-eandra or Gooinda-eandra 

Almost all the legends about Gopi-candra or Gopi-cand 
describe him as a powerful king of Bengal. But literary 
records of Bengal do not agree on the pomt of localising the 
kingdom of Gopi-cand. On the whole two conflicting claims 
arc found , according to some versions of the songs the loca- 
lity of the whole story of Gopi-cand is North Bengal m 
or near about the district of Rangpur, wlule in many odicr 
versions the locality is said to be in the distnct of Tippeia. 
As a matter of fact the topographical references found m 
some of the versions lead us to North Bengal and there are 
traditions in those parts of North Bengal of Gopl-cand’s 
being a kmg of the vianity , but the topographical references 
in some othci versions will again lead one to think that the 
locality must be somewhere in the district of Tippera m 

East Bengal.* The fact may be that the empire of Goja-cand 

over parts of East Bengal as well as of North Bcngd 
and hence arc the traditions in both the places The legend 
of Gopi-cand lias already been described We shall dea 
here very briefly with some of the questions pertaining 
to the probable time of his reign. He was perhaps a Gandha- 


I Tor the discussion on iht fopograp^ 'o Bhattacat)a 

introdurtionw C. U edition. Sec also B b.!* P., 1328, No 2. 
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banik (literally a seller of perfumes) by caste, and the tradi- 
tion of his family relation with CandBene, the important 
merchant that figures in our early and medieval literature, 
will also corroborate this traditioD. According to the version 
of Bhavani-das GopI-cSnd left no posterity; while local 
traditions both in Rangpur and Tippera show that he left 
a son Bhava-candra or Udajracandra by name. According 
to the Hindi and Marathi tradition Gopi-cand had a sister 
of the name of Gampavati, who, after Gopi-cand had taken 
his vow of Sannyasa, tried to dissuade him,— but was at last 
hersdf convinced of the supniority of the yogic life.^ 
European scholars like Buchanan Hamilton, Glazier and 
Gnerson held that the fanuly of Gopi-candra was somehow 
related to the family of the Pala kings of Bengal. Some hold 
that Manik-candra, who was the father of Gopi-candra, 
was the brother of Dharma-pala, and after the death of 
M5nik-candra there fblloived war between Dharma-pala 
and Mayanamat*, mother of Gopi-cand, and Gopi-cand 
inherited the throne after Dharma-pala had been defeated 


and killed , some again hold that Dharma-pala was tlie 
brother-in-law of Mayanamati Grierson, however, held 
that Mtnik-candra was not the brother, but some rival 
of, or native prince under the sway of king Dharma-pala. 
This theory of the relation of Gopi-cand or his father with 
Dharma-pala has been discarded by scholars, as no credible 
evidence on the point is available. Of the few important 
hbtoiical documents available on Gopi-cand we may consi- 
der first of all the rock-inscription of Tirumalai placed by 
Rajendra-cola of the Deccan According to this inscription 
Bajendra-cola defeated Dharma-pala of Dandabhukti, 
Ranasura of Southern Radha, Govinda-candra of Vanga and 
Mahipala of Northern Radha. We have seen that Gopi- 
candra IS also wellknown as Govinda-candra, and Vatiga 
would originally mean East Bengal, and there is also the 
traitition, as we have seen, of Gopi-cand being a king 


Cl East-Bengal ; associating these facts together it may 
be presumed that king Govinda-candra, referred to in the 


Ch 42 Of abo the Hindi version of the 
twpi-calid song, B.S P.P , 1328, No. 2, p 52. 
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Tirumalai inscription, is the Gopi-cand of the NSth litera- 
ture, Rajcndra-cola flourished m the first quarter of the 
eleventh century ; if the identity of the Govinda-candra of the 
inscription and that of Nath literature be accepted then 
GopT-cand or Govindra-candra may be taken to have 
flaurisbed in the first half of the eleventh century , and this 
fixing of time approximately tallies, we have seen, with the 
time of Matsyendra-nath, who might have flourished in 
(he tenth century. 

The discovery of three copper-plates m the districts of 
Fatidpur and Dacca in East Bengal, containing the genea- 
logy of some Candra-dynasty of East Bengal, has thrown a 
flood of light on the question of the identification of Gopi- 
cand. The genealogy of the Candra-dynasty, found in these 
inscriptions, runs as ibllows : — 

FQrna-candra 

I 

Suvama-candra 

! 

Trailokya-candra 

^ I 

SrI-candra 


According to Durlabh Mulltk the father and grand-father 
of Manik-candra were Suvarna-candra and Dhadi-candra 
respectively. Dr N K Bhattasali has tried to explain 
Dhadi-candra as referring to Porna-candra. According to 
the Marathi and Hindi tradition Tilak-candra or Trailokya- 
candra was the father of Gopi-candra Again Mayanamati 
herself has sometimes been spoken of as the daughter of 
TUak-candra On the whole the names of Suvarna-candra 
and Trailokya-candra are found common in the inscriptions 
and in the Nath literature and this has led scholars to 
suppose that Gopi-candra came out of the Gandra dyn^ 
of Bast Bengal Experts have given their opinion that these 
copper inscriptions belong to the tenth or eleventh century 
Acf and therefore Gopi-cand might have flourished some 
time” near about this time Another fact to 
m this connection is that Deva-gana, grand-father o 
Bhadrelvara, who again was father of Suresvaia, wc - 
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known atiQior of the &abdarpr<idlpa, was the court physician 
of king Govinda-candra ; Sure^vara flourished probably in 
the latter half of the eleventh century,— his great pnnd- 
iather Deva-gana then flourished perhaps sometime m the 
second half of the tenth century or in the first half of the 
eleventh century. But the difficulty is that there is nothing 
to be sure that the Govinda-candra referred to bySuresvara 
in the introduction of his work is identical with theGrOvmda- 
CBudra or Gopi-cand in question. 

(of) MayanSmaH 

Before we conclude the chapter we should say a few 
words about Mayanamatt, who is important not only as the 
mother of king Gopi-eSnd, but also as a woman well versed 
in yoga and having miraculous power thereby. In some 
of ffie versions she is said to be the daughter of some king, 
Tilak-cSnd by name, and her name in her childhood was 
^iiumati (and SuvadanI according to another version). 
According to the Tibetan tradition she was the sister of 
Bhartf, the king of Malvar, mentioned above. A modem 
author Candra-nath yogin speaks of her as the Dkarma' 
bahn of king Bhartr of Ujjain.* In the Ehndi version of 
the story of Gopi-c3nd she is said to be the daughter 
of Candra-sena of Dhira-nagar. From her very childhood 
she showed signs of possessing wonderful yogic powers 
and this attracted the notice of the great yogin Goraldi-nath, 
who imtiated her into the NSth cult, dopl-cand, we have 
seen, once cast serious aspersions against the mother and 
the legend of the curse of goddess Durga towards Hadi-pa 
to be enthralled m the city of Mehera-kula m the company of 
queen Mayanamati, lends some support to such a suspicion ; 
W the suspiaon of the son was stoutly denied by the 
modier and the poets have also very cleverly handled the 
tituation. Mayan&mati is depicted in the NSth literature 
as a Tantnc Dakini, which means the woman of mystic 
wisdom. As the Dakini is deified in the Tautras as the 
goddess of mystic wisdom, or some sort of a demi-goddess 
having mystic wisdom as ivell as supernatural poivers, so 

I ^'i>gi-smprada}B‘vifltjft, C!h 39, 
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Mayanamati has also been deified in later times as some one 
midway between a witch and a goddess and she has also 
sometimes been identified with Candi or Kali, and she is soil 
now worshipped in some parts of North Bengal with animal 
sacrifice by priests belonging to the Raja-vamsa caste. Mr. V. 
Bhattacarya has presented us with one of the interesting 
songs that arc recited on the occasion of the worship of 
Mayana>budi. 
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GENERAL INFORMATIONS ABOUT THE DHARMA 
literature of BENGAL 

IN giving an idea of the literature belonging to the 
Dhanna cult we should first of all mention the two liturgical 
works available on the cult, the &Snya-piirai}^ ascribed to 
Ramai Pandit, who is traditionally supposed to be the 
founder of the cult in the age of Kali, and the other, the 
Dhamu-p^a-vtdhsna which is also ascribed to Ramai 
Pandit, as well as to Raghu-nandana These liturgical 
teicts represent popular hterature of a composite nature 
in a very loosely versified diction, which embody topics 
on cosmogony, liturgy, legends about Dharma-worship, 
building of temples, rituals, ceremonies and indigenous 
practices, all centering round the godhead of DhariM. 
There is a great deal of controversy over the authenticity 
of these texts and the time of their composition and their 
authorship. As our present study is not pnmarily historical, 
we do not propose to enter into the detads of dicse contro- 
versies ; for our purpose it is necessary to state briefly the 
conclusions, which we have arrived at by a minute study 
of the data available on the points at issue. 

As for the Sut^-purStut which is ascribed to Ramai 
Pan^t, there are sufficient reasons to believe that the text 
in its published form does not represent the contents of a 
single book composed at any particular point of time by 
any particular author. On the other hand the text seems 
to be a collection of versified accounts of the Dharma cult 

1 Edited by Mr. N. N. Vasu for the first tune and published froro the 
fiehitya Fansat and then by Mr Cluuu Chandra Baneqee from the Vasu- 
wati OBSce The name Sinfa-bar^a ivas used for the book for the first tune 
by the editor Mr N N Vasu and the naming seems to be arbitrary, for no 
such name of the book is found in any manuscript (the original manuscript 
01 Mr Vasu is not, however, available to the public) In one place of the te^ct 
the book is called Agama-putSna, and it is also traditionally called the Hskania- 
piaSna MM H P. &strS named it as SSmSi Pandtttr Peddk^i. However, as 
the book became widely known by the name of Sunja-fiurSna the name was 
tetained m the second edition by Mr. Banegee, 
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Which grew during the thirteenth and the seventeenth, 

centuries among the adhcrente of this cult. It will be observed 

that the same topics under the same headmg have been 
introduced thrice or even four times within the text with 
slightly different readings. There is no order in the arrange- 
mentj—cosmogonical, lituigical, ceremonial and legendary 
a^unts have been introduced here and there pell-mell 
Linguistic differences are also noticeable in different 
chapters. All these go to prove that the text is more of the 
imture of a compilation than the authentic version from a 
single hand. With the pseudo-archaic forms introduced 
late in the composition of the verses the language of the 
Sitttya-purSna in general presents no archaic idiaracter which 
Bright justify Its claim to have been composed sometime 
during the fourteenth or the fifteenth century From the 
heaps of traditional accounts that have gathered round the 
figure of Ramai Pandit we are loathe to explain away the 
personality of Ramai as purely fictitious We may not, and 
we should not, accept all the mythical and semi-mythical 
accounts g^ven in the Sti-dhama-purana asenbed to Mayura- 
bhatta,^ or in the TSlrS-nddha-raytr Paddhah ,* but never- 
theless Ramai seems to have been a historical personage. 

Ramai was held in all Dharma-mafigala literature to 
have been the founder of the Dharma cult. The fact may 
historically be mqjlained m the following manner. A 
mass of crude local religious ideas and practices of purely 
indigenous origin got mixed up with some crypto-Buddhist 
ideas and practices and with these again were incorporated 
many Hindu ideas and practices in course of time. This 
curiously composite whole, which could neither be rccog* 
nised as any form of Buddhism, nor any form of Hinduism, 
was perhaps modified and loosely codified into a popular 
religious system by Ramai Pandit and henceforth RamSi 
Pandit has been enjoying the credit of being the founder 
of the cult. Attempts have been made by scholars to 
determine the time of Ramai Pandit, it appears to us 

1 Edited by Mr. Basanta Kumar Ghatterjee and publubed by ibe 
SSbitw Pairaat. 

2 Bortion* of the work contaming tbe account of Ramai Pandit are quo- 
ted in the introduction to the ■SaRro-purapa^Paruat edition}by N, N. Vasq, 
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that no such convincing data are avulable as may warrant 
the fijdng up of the date historically. One way of forming 
some idea about the time of Rln^ is to trace the history of 
later Buddhism in Bengal, from which evolved this mixed 
reli^on among the ordinary people, and &om a considera- 
tion of the course of evolution of later Buddhism it appears 
that RSmai Pandit nught have appeared in or about the 
twdfth century A.D. As we have said, detailed accoxmts 
of Rami.1 Pandit and his heirs are given in the Slri-dkarma- 
mangala of Mayura-bhatta. edited by Mr. B. K. Chatterjee 
as well as in the Pad&ati of Yitrasiddha Raya but for 
vanous reasons we are not prepared to believe in the histori- 
city of these accounts. The accounts given there are all of 
an extremely legendary nature ® It may cursorily lie 
mentioned here that in the ritualistic texts as well as in 


die Dharma-madgalas we find occasional references to 
MSrkandeya Mum in connection vidth the worship of 
Dharma, and sometimes he is depicted as the instructor 
of Ramai in the matter of Dharma-worship. This seems 
to be nothing but an attempt somehow to connect die 
Dhanna cult with the Puramc Hmdu legends. Attempts 
Mve also been made by scholars to connect the legends of 
me Dhanna cult with those of the Nath literature and to 
detennine the tune of Ramai Pandit with the help of the 
penonages of the Nath h'terature.® In the Sumorpurina 
2 ^ No 2. 

ViivanS^a « ““tanco. It hu been said that at the end of the Dvapara age 

wife Kamata, wot- 

the?i^ of a child , long time passed without any issue and 

•seed placra^mth^^ P'^mage anii^erved austere penances in 

^am • ^ P®'^Po‘e of haying a son bom to them— bat alt was in 

one day about to commit 
hod S^fcandeya who taught them the right met- 

The» yPjng Vis^u who is here plamly ideotiGed with Dharma-rSia. 
loXm j propitiated Yisnu or Dhanna and had a son b«wa 

hw y was bom m the R 5 ma Tirtha, the son wascaUed 
«bite connection that the child was bom in the 

me, n^lh ofVaUakba on Sunday and the Star was Bha- 

mitoductioB °*‘y®trasW'fi>a*raya (See 

N-Vasu) But it has been 


- _ — — s#a» am/ wUMuay au 

With white Pancaai the «tar Bkarapt (see introdue* 

edi 


mmmm 


ij Be— — M - - - . o™—., .wi. wf the e>uwe aeeuuut. 

^ BmayKumarSea,MA, 

>« We CWcBHe August, 1824, 
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we find that king Haricandra erected a temple of Dharma 
and with his chief queen Madana worshipped Dharma with 
pomp and pageantry avoivedly with the purpose of having 
a son born to them This Haricandra has been identified 
with king Hariscandra of Sabhar in the district of Dacca, 
Two daughters of Hanscandra, sue, Aduna and Paduna 
were given in marriage to the renowned king GopI*candra or 
Govinda*candra, who fiounshed in the eleventh century^ 
The Tibetan historian Lama TSranath has also mentioned 


the name of Haricandra, who was king in Bengal in fhe 
eleventh century. But the story of Haricandra (or rather 
Hariscandra), found in the Dhnrma-mangala literature, 
seems to be purely mythical, and like the story of the sage 
Markandeya and the fragments of many other Puramc 
stories, this well-known story of Haricandra or Hanscandra 
has been interwoven mth the main story of the Dharma- 


mangala literature. This story of Hanscandra was current in 
India as a very popular story from the time of the Vedas. 
Tliis story is found in the Ailartya Brnfanam, Kaasltdi 
Brnhmam and in many other places of the Vcdic hteratnre * 
The swic story is told m the MahShhirata in a slightly 
different form as the story of Kama’s offenng the flesh of 
his son to Lord Visnu, disguised as a Brahnun-guest In 
the Vedic literature the story of HariScandra begins mth 
the question of having a son by propitiating GodVaruna; 
it is therefore, wry likely that the same story was told m 
connection with RafljavatPs having a son bom to her by 
nropiuating Lord Dharma. We may point out h»e that, 
not only king Hanscandra, but even Lord Narai?*^ 
has in some versions of the Dharmarmangalas been hem 
to have been the fiist worshipper of Dharma* Moreover, 
it has nghtly been pointed out that no stone-image oi 


2 ofinium lUeralme by Wmt^ts pp 21 ^ 

ducUon to the &l-dftanna-|>arttoo ofMayBrabbatlabyB K. Chatteqee, pp 

the Dhanna-niangalat we often find a chronology Aewdw 

wonbimiM orDliaima AcSrding to the given by 

wnrftlimDer wsa Lord Namyana on the shore of the Ksiiocte sea » 

T. the gods (Indra =>). the thirf Iwg 

^vas iSiwdaita of Cnpaj-a. the fifth Haricandra, who sa en fi ^ 

thesixtbVasKaSiof 

■RnHiavaU.who laid-heiself on spikes in order to ha\e a son. toe ^ 

?«...>» .^hr. ninth was Jayasimha, "ho iVOThipped Dharma 

TSsa the tenth worship was in Kunura and the tiv^to V 
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Dhanna-iMkura or any trace of Dhanna-worsbip is &und 
in any locality of Dacca, or East Bengal as a whole,— 
whereas stone-images of Dharma-thakura and various traces 
ofDharma-worship are found abundantly in West Beng^ ; 
under the circumstances it is unwarranted to place Hng 
Hancandra, the first worshipper of Dharma, in the village 
Sibhar of the Dacca district^ 


According to Ghana-ram the first worshipper of Dharma was Maharaja 
Bhoja, the second was DhQpadatta, who erected a temple of Dharma 
minik-dvipa , the third ivas Mathura-ghos and the fourth the Brahmin 
MahImuUia , the fifth was Kalu-ghos who was born from the sweat of 
Dharma , the sixth was king Haritcandra, the seventh was the son of Sada 
Doma , the eighth was Asal Candala ; the ninth the Brahmin Mahipala ; 
thetenth was Svadatta of the Barui caste (t i , people dealmg in betel leaves), 
the eleventh was Pbnhara Baiti and the twelfth was Lausen {Sti-Aarma- 
mangaltt of Ghana-ifimj p. 272) According to Rup-ram agam, the fest worship 
was offered by the Brahmin Hanhara, to whom Dharma appeared in the 
fijpn of a Brthmacarin, the second ivas made by the son of a cowherd ( goBf 
koaar ) who built a golden house for Dharma in Sonarpura , the tlurd was 
made by Isai Candala, who ofiferd Dharma a tank of wme and dam a of 
cakes (nutdiir pulhur Ala pititSr jSagSl) $ the fourth worshid vias made by the 
son of a merchant, the fifth by Furadaita and the sixth by king Hanicandra 
wth his wife Madana (and the author confesses m this connection that the 
story of Hanfcandra is famous in the Purana, named KsA-khandd) ; the 
seventh was by Sada Doma who offered wine and meat to Dharma , the 
nghth was by Aaanta Vasuki, nmth by Khaqjura-nandana (*),— and the 
*mth by the Baiti of Gauda , the eleventh worship was by RaHjavati and 
^twelfth and the last by liusen [See MS C U.3279,pp 85 (A)-B5 (B)]. 
she Im according to fte AnaA-mangala of Ramdas Adak is as follows — 
*J®uhaia, Urvail Mum, Sada-fiva m the form of Sada Doma, on the 
bank of the n\ er Bulluka (by whom ?),Mandbata, Yudbistbisra, Hanicandra, 
woiMip m Gauda (bv whom ’) etc , the tivelfth bemg Lausen (see p 245). 
ar*r * ®“tonology of the twelve worshippers of Dharma in the Kaliyuga 
^ round in many of the Dharma-mahgalas by other poets with some 
leiatKw, It is needless to reoeat here that no bistoncal imnortance sh 


—MV .V w uuieu uini inc nuiDuur of WOIshippeTS l/« 

™ t Biliyuga IS twdve only because of the fhet that twelve is the 
Bam I "''■Sr® Dharma cult, and the worship of Dharma is called 

u” ceremonies of the ivorship take place in twelve consecutive 

from the third Tithi of the light half of the month of Vaiiakha 
reonmit™?*'^®^* twelve floweis, twdve items of all ntualistic articles are 
• ™o male devotees required are twelve and the number of the 
areh™?*'^°Sjr* chapters in the Dharma-mangalas 

cull I? Chattegee likes to connect this custom of the Dharma- 

ry. j t ™ Vedic custom of Twelve day»’ sacnfice (riife Introduction to 
^on^avBaBga7oofMayara-bhatta,p 245) la the Dhamtt-/!ttjn-mdhSia vie 
Saha "rf, og® there are seven devotees (Molls) of Dlmrma In the 
India o .“O'^otces are,— Brahma, Dluka, Narada, Vasnmati, Duiga, 
^luehau V ™ Treta age Vah, Mandhata, Sagaia, KSrttika, 

India-kum' and Bhatta-dharadhara , in the Dvapara age Ravana, 

PaksiiSia i'^ Sri-rSma, Gandhari, Bhagiratha, Bbaskara and 

IMiatla'’ Kapila, Narayona. Maniraja, 
SsavaCan^i *’utva-datta, Bhisma^, ^untaka, IBhghncivara, 

Puta Datis B j Magara, Manoratha Pandita, PaksasSrehga, Sadhu- 

®*eeeds Dhanakuvera (p 8) The number m the Kaliyuga evidently 

1 In^^ “ooomes fifteen 

Chatteqee, ^i^-dharma-maigala of Mayura-bhatta by Mr. B, SI, 
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BlmSi Pandit was in later times transformed into a purdy 
mythical figure by being associated with the other four ex- 
ponents of the cult, Of«,^etai,Ifilai, Kamsai and Gomsai.i 
In the Dharma-mai^alas of the later period Ramai Pandit 
is found to be the instructor of Qpecn Ranjavati, mntTiw of 
Lausen, the hero of the Dharma-mangalas. This Ranjavafi 
is said to have been the sister-in-law of the emperor 
of Gauda. In one of the Dharma-mahgalas do we find 
mration of the name of this emperor of Gauda , but it is 
said that he was the son of Dharma-pSla * Dharma-pala 
is a famous Idng of the Pala dynasty of Bengal, who 
ascended the throne in 815 A.D He had tivo sons of 
whom Tribhuvana-pala, the elder of the two, died prema- 
turely during the lifetime of his father ; consequently Deva- 
pala, the younger son, bccaipe the emperor of Gauda after 
Dharma-pala. If we are to accept tlic account given by 
Ghana-ram, Rafijavatl was the ststcr-in-Iaw of fang Deva- 
pala, who flourished in the ninth century A.D,, and Ram3i 
Pandit being the instructor of RaSjavail flourished at or about 
that time. But in a copper-plate inscription of Devapala, 
discovered in Munghyr it is found that some Rannadevd was 
the wife of Dharma-pala and Rannadevi was the daughter 
of_ Govinda III Accordmg to Ghana-ram, however, the 
chief queen of Dharma-pala was Ballabha. To us the ac- 
count given by Ghana-ram docs not seem to be historically 
correct, he seems to have given rather a tradition^ account 
of his hero LSusen, who must have been a tribal chief at the 
time of some PSla fang named Dharma-pala The association 
of Rim^ Pandit with the Dharma-worship by Ranjavati 
and by Lausen in later time seems to be merely tra^Uonal. 
Whenever there was the worship of Dharma the help of a 

t Vtit Supra Ch xiu 

2 Many scholars have commuted a great motalce by assuming that 

RSmai Pandit was contemporaxicoiis vn Along Dharma-pala of Gauda, of, 
whom RaSj&vati, the mother of Lausen was Ac sister-m taw, (See 
bhSs3 O Ssktlya by Dr D G Sen, D Litt , chapter on Smulk-jrtiga , Introduc- 
tion to the Sanra-purSaa by Mr G C Baneqee, p B9} Nowhere in the 
Dharmi-mihialas do we find Rafi}n%ati docribed as the sistei-in-law 
Dharma-pala , she was the sister-in-law of the son of Dharma-pala w 
dhamtainil hSmr data nau^ ikSkur 1 praiang" praioje puaya pap ^ 

ptihtH palna toarga Uoiajr ntpgBarX ilryaoanta pulra ISr rBjB ^Imdnarll 

dkarmo-mungala of Ghana-ram (Bangavatl edition), p 12 It vms te a tot 
t^ndeSvara, son ofDharma-pSIa, of whom Ra^avati u said to have been 
Ae stster-in-law. The same account is also found m the At^dt-Biiingm 01 
I^pi-dSs Adah^ see p 13 (SSbitya-pansat edition). 
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Pandit (£.«., a priest versed in Dljaiina>worship} was re- 
qidred, and Ran^i being the most famous of the Pandits, 
it is very likely that his name should be associated with 
the Dhamia*worship of dilTerent times. On all occaaonsof 
Dhanna*worship the priest or the Pandit, who is generally 
said to be Ramai Pa.idit himself gave instrucrion consult' 
mg a scriptural text which is called DkamorpurSna or 
Hshmia-purana or simply the Purana^ Hanuman, who Las 
m many occasions given instrucdon of Dharma-worship, is 
described as well-versed in the Hakanda-purSm (which, we 
have seen, is another name for the text of iuiffa-purSna). 
This iact leads to the conclusion that among the poets of the 
later times there was the tradition of some liturgical text con- 
taining all the details ofShaima-worship and the text ofthe 
S&fya-purana in its modern form may represent some con. 
fusedly collected portions of the aforesaid text 
As for the other ritualistic text, w?, the Dharma-puja- 
tudhana, we are definitely of opinion that it is a compilation 
of much later times The followers of the Dharma cult, 
however, speak of tlie SuKfa-puram and the DhamorpfjgS' 
ndhSm as fte fifth Veda embodymg the new religion of 
Dharma, which was first revealed to Ramfii Pandit. The 
vernacular verses in the latter text are very few in com- 
panion with the Sanskntic and the pseudo-Sanritritic 
Mantras and other injunctions regarding the worship not 
only of Dhanna-thSkura, but of almost all the gods and 
godde^ of the popular Hmdu pantheon, of esoteric 
fiuddhism as well as of purely local deities of indigenous 
ongm Beginning with the worship of Ganesa (as the custom 
^ popular Hindu worship w) we find here injucQons and 
^ntras for the worship of the Sun, Brahma, Visnu, Siva, 
n>Ba, liaksmi, Visahari, Bhairava, VasuB, Sarasvati, 
nvera, Sasth!, Bhagavati, Vasumati Visilakfi, Batuka- 


of Ghana-rim, p 40 ; Ibid , 41, p. 216. 

aimm-^aner meta pijSjaihoctttt 1 

Onamarma ofNarasimha Vaju, Vol I 
MS CU No. 3224, p 68(8) 
pmiataslak hate balBn vacan 1 

«irf,Vol n,MS CU No 3226, p 32(A) 

•:/ also p 18(B) 

i&I-tffianNa-msnfdfaofGhana'ram, p 8 
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natlia^ KsctrapSla, BrahmSni) MahcSvail, Vaisnavl, Barahi, 
NSrastmhI, Indrani, GAnrandii, Garuda, Visvakarma, Naadt> 
Kamadcva, Vancsvara, Pandasura, the ten Dik-palas, the 
gate-keepers (Dvara-pSla), and a host of others. In the 
colophon of the vernacular verses we find the name of 
Ramai Pandit as the author, whereas the text as a whole is 
ascribed to Raghu-nandana. It is very easy to detect that 
many of the Bengali verses of the Dharma-prt}a-vidlana are 
nothing but diflcicnt version of the verses found in the 
&Gn)a-purSna, and the Sanskrit Mantras regarding the medi- 
tation and the salutation of the Hindu go^ and goddesses 
arc nothing but tlie corrupted forms of them found in the 
Hindu texts on worship ; the portions composed by our 
Raghu-nandana, arc the pccuhaily funny pscudo-Sanskritic 
portions introduced hcic and there in the text Whoever 
the author of these pseudo-Sanskritic portions might 
have been, it is apparent that the test as a whole has 
been ascribed to Raghu-nandana only to bestow on it the 
dignity and importance of being composed by Raghu- 
nandana, the great authority on Smrti 
Besides these liturgical texts tlicic arc the DJiarma- 
mangalas which represent in many places a tv pc of really 
good literature in the ait of piot-constiucaoii as well as in 
characterisation. Though RAmal Pandit appears to have 
flourished some time before the twcillh century, Dluuma- 
mangala hteraturc did not flourish before the seventeenth 
and the eighteenth centuries. Mayura-bhatta has been un- 
animously cicditcd by other poets of the cults to have been 
the first poet of the Dhaima-mangala kteratuie and all 
poets have saluted him (Mayura-bhatta) as the pioneer 
in tlie field. But the work of Mayura-bhatta has not yet 
been discovered and the SrUdharma-purSM of Mayura- 
bhatta discovered and edited by Mr. B K. Ghatteijce 
(and published by the SShitya Pansat) seems to tis to be 
spurious for vanous icasons, and this had rightly been tlic 
opimon also of many other scholars after it was first pnb- 
t Moreover, even in its spurious form the text pub- 


1 y.*BSPP,BS 1338, No 2 

The reason why this text seems to us to be purely spunous mai ^ “ 
not^ b“o“. In the first place the manusenpt of the tcM. a. the cd.wr 
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lished is incomplete, the Lausen-story being missing. After 
Idayura-bhatta the poetical works of about twenty poets 
have been discovered, many in tlie complete form and some 
in parts. As we have already pointed out, almost all of these 
poets flourished during the period of a century from the 
last half of the seventeenth centmy to the last half of the 
eighteenth century.^ Of these poets, however, Rupa-ram, 
Rhela-ram, hdanik G iflguli, Sita-ram, Ram-das Adak, 
Ghana-ram Gakravafl, Sahadev Gakravafi, Narasimha 
Vasu, Ram Candra B,uidyopadhyay seem to be more im- 
portant * Bxceepting the work of Sahadev Cakravartif, in 
whom we find a mixture of the legends of the Dharma 
hteiature and of the Nath hteiature, all the other works 
are almost the same so far as the theme is concerned. The 
main theme of all the Dharma-mangalas is the story of 
Lausen, and there is a strikmg unammity among the poets 
not only in the description of the main story, but also in the 
minute description of the incidents. 

The Dharma-mangala literature as a whole, like all other 
Mangala literatures of Bengal, represents, as we have already 
explained in the intioduction,® the continuation of the 
spirit of the Furanic literature m the vernacular. It is some 
sort of a propaganda literature to glorify the god or the 

tumscir admits, is almost brand new (written in 58 years^d), 

and secondly the language is bopdessly modem Thirdly MayQra-bhatta 
bong the pioneer in the field, the later poets should have followed him m 
their worts , but that has not been the case Agam, the laterpoets 
attach so much importance to the stone-image of Dharma (1 e , Dbarma-sila) 
at the nco-Mayura-bhatta does Moreover, we find here innumerable l^ends 
of purely Fuiauic character i ery cleverly intenvovcn m the text to explain 
all the peculiar customs and factors found in connection with Dbarma-wor- 
ship Again it is very curious to note that though hiayOra-hhafta is the 
eaniest poet of the Dharma-mangala literature, flounshmg in or about the 
fourteenth centt^ A D., the Dharma (bSLuta depicted m this work bears 
not even the faintest trace of any Buddhistic character whatsoever and has 
fiatly identified himseir with Lord Visnu * 

1 Dr D C Sen m his Tjptcal StUdians from Btngdi LtUnbut, Bart b *ays 
that the manuscript of the Viarma-mangala of OovmdarSm Bandyopadhyay 
B dated 1071 B S (is, 1665 A.D ), and from this he assumes that Govmda- 
ram flounshed in the seienceenth centurj. But hlr B K. Chattenee holds 
that the date of the MS is not of B S , but of the Malla Era, (10/1 Malla 
Bra^l766 AD) and thmVs that the poet flourished m the first half of the 
nghteenth century. (Piife Introducbon to the Srl-dharmo’iiumgala of MaySra- 
hhatta, p 6 ) 

2. Por detailed introduction about these poets and their worLs mde Binds- 
mnfala-ia^er Itiliis bvDr Asulosh Bhatiacharj a, M A , Ph.D Calcutta, 
iSoS. S Supra 
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goddess in quesuon with reference to innumerable incidents 
on which occaisons he or she had the opportunity of display- 
ing his or her sovereign power. The stories are introduced to 
popularise the w'orship of lire deity pointing out the celestial 
beneCt which the previous worshippers did obtain The 
Dharma-maiigalas relate the eicntful hfc-sLctch of the hero 
Lausen, whooued his birth to the grace of Diiarma and in 
all the adventures throughout his eventful life saved 
from all sorts of calamities through the gracious intervention 
of Lord Oliarraa. Wc have already pointed out that in the 
delineation of the plot there is a general agreement among 
all the poets; let us therefore take the version of Ghona-rani 
Cakravartl to be the representative v crsion of the stor}’ and 
give a summary of the whole story in the following pages 
After creating the universe I^rd Dharma was in a fix as 
to how to introduce his worship in the world, tianuman, 
the sole agent and the mam advisor of the Lord, advised 
him to make device to have Ambusati, a dancer-girl in the 
court of Indra, brought down on earth through some curse. 
The advice was promptly earned outand Ambuvatf took her 
human birth witii Benu-ray and Mantharfi as her parents 
and wicked Mah.Imad Patra as her brother, she herself was 


named Rafijavatl. 

The son of Dharma-pala (ir, Dcva-pSla) was at that 
time the emperor of Gauda, and he marncd the elder 
daughter of Benu-ray. Mahamad Fatra (called by Ghana- 
ram generally as Patra or Mahapatra), who was the brother- 
in-law of the emperor, eventually became the minister. 
Once the emperor went a-liunting and chanced to meet 
Soma-ghos who had been arrested on the order of the mini- 
ster for non-payment of la-s. The emperor took pity on lum, 
ordered his release and placed him as a superintendent over 
Karna-sen, the chief of the fort of Tnsasii, situated on the 
bank of the river Ajaya But cre long Ichai-ghos became 
very powerful, drove Karna-sen away, established a new 
fort for the name of phekur and defied the supremacy even 
of the emperor himself The emperor went » s“Wue 

rebellion with nine lacs of 

SIX sons of Karna-sen were killed m the battle ana 
was shocked to death The emperor then took pit) on 
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Kama>sen and gave his si3ter>in>lavr, RaSjavatS, in marriage 
to him. Thisj however, was Strongly resented by IMbha- 
patta ibr various reasons. Unfortunately Ranja proved 
barren and all rituals, ceremonies and worship of gods and 
goddesses came to be of no avail. Once, by diance, she came 
across a religious procession on the occasion of Dharm’s 
Gajwa}’ and fiom among the processionists Ramai Pandit 
explained to RaSja and her husband the glory of Dharma 
and assured them that they also might have a son born to 
them by worshipping Dharma. With the instructions from 
Ramai RaSjavati laid herself on pikes before Dharma ; and 
the lord ivas piopitiated and granted her a son, whose 
name was Lausen. When Mahamad Patra came to know 
of the birth of a son to Rafija by Karna-sen he engaged a 
rogue, Indimete by name, to steal away the child, but the 
child ivas saved through the grace of Dharma. Dharma 
voudisafed Lausen a brother, Karpura by name, as a play- 
mate to him. When the two biothers grew in age Dharma 
sent Hanuman from Vaiknntba to teach them duel-fighting 
and archery. When his education was completed Lausen, 
accompanied by his bi other, started for Gauda to meet the 
emperor. They had thrilling encounters on the way,— 
hausen had to kill the pet tiger of Parvad, kill another 
^codilc, pass through the land of wicked women, — and 
Lausen always came out victorious tbrongh the grace of 
harma, which was bestowed mainly through the agency 
of HanurnSn. After Lausen reached Gauda his maternal 
yadc Mahamad Patra left no stone unturned to harass and 
msult LSusen : but Lausen got the upper hand through the 
^ce of Dharma and returned home safe. Mahamad Patra 
on made another device against Lausen ; he instructed the 
^pcror to send LSusen to Kamarupa with some sturdy 
? "^bis time also Lausen had to encounter many 
^ties ^ but the grace of Dharma through the agency 
anOmSn made lum victorious throi^hout. He conquered 
easily and married Kalinga, the princess, 
on he Was returning home m glory, he married on his 

foyona sroanng] means the ceremonies that take place 
umia^tl^kura. It ss the tuinultuous nature of the 

are responsible for the name Gajena 


(-dx 

Dhi 

"tWBonies which 
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way Amala, the daughter of Gajapati of Mangala-lcota, and 
also Vunala, daughter of the king of Burdwan. 

After returning home Lausen was passing his happy tunc 
in the company of his wives , but Dharma i eahsed that if 
Lausen were thus allowed to pass his time in peace the 
worship of Dharma would not be mtroduced in ^e world. 
He then held conference with Hanuman and made another 
device. Through his magical power the emperor of Gaoda 
became mad after Kanada, the young beautiful daughter 
of Haripala, king of Simula. The emperor made proposal, 
of marriage and it svas sternly refused by Kanada. The 
emperor got excited and atta^cd Simula with nine lacs 
of soldiers Kanada then made a promise tha^ whoever 
would be able to break a particular iron rod, would be 
selected as her husband. The emperor failed ludicrously 
and the man who succeeded vias LSusen. After several 
other developments in the story, m which gods and goddesses 
played important parts, Kanada was married by Lausen 

Mahamad PStra ivas not the man to be cowed down, 


L3usen must be crushed by hook or by crook A fresh 
intrigue came to his mind and he proposed to the emperor 
that Lausen should be sent to Dhekur to collect tax from 
Ichai'ghos In spite of all remonstrance from his parents, 
who could not forget the death of their six sons at the hands 
of Ichai-ghos, Lausen started for Dhekur and after a great 
fight kiUed Ichai-ghos, of course, through the grace a^ 
device of Dharma MahSmad Patra was then convinced 
that Lausen had the blcssmgs of Dharma upon him,-- and 
that to get the victory over Lausen he should propib^e 
y )| 7 nrma and obtaio a boon from Him Accordingly be 
advised the emperor of Gauda to worship Dharma, and his 
advice was followed. Dharma came to know of the evil 
intention of Mahamad Patra and thiough the agency ot 
Hanuman sent storm and ram below. The f® 

fHghtened and on the advice of the minister sent for Lausem, 

who alone could save them from the direful wrath of the 
Lord. Lausen came instantly but the Patra We ateurd 
nnul Th» Patra said that the divinely decreed evi 
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new moon. Lausen agreed and did make siui rise in die 
west by his austere penances and thus the almighty power 
and the divine glory of Lord Dharmawas finally est^lished. 
Mahamad Fatra was, however, punished with leprosy for 
his wickedness and afterwards rddeved at the request of 
Lausen; and Lausen had heaven as bis reward. Thus 
was the worship of Dharma introduced and popularised by 
Lausen all over the world. 

The struggle of Lausen is virtually the struggle of Dharma 
himself to be introduced to the people of the world and 
to be recognised and worshipped by them as the Lord 
Supreme. It appears from the incidents of die Dharma> 
mahgalas that Dharma-thakura had to establish his supre- 
macy against the Supremacy of the sakti (tr., the female 
deity) in the form of Durga or VasuB or Kali. The opponents 
of Lausen were all worshippers of ^akti and were protected 
by her. Goddess DurgS even stooped so low as to assume the 
form of a charming damsel to allure Lausen and to convert 
hun to the iSakti cult ; but all her attempts were frustrated 
by the strength of character of Lausen and also by his 
smeere devotion towards Lord Dharma The severest fight, 
virtually betweeu Dharma and ^akd, in the person of Lau- 
sen and Ichai-ghoj respectively, took place in the battle of 
Dhekur. IchSi was protected by the goddess herself and 
Lausen with his backmg m Lord Dharma could do no harm 
to him. As many times as Lausen cut the head of Zchai- 
ghos, the head of Ichai, separated from the body, muttered 
the name of Durga and the separated bead was joined with 
the body by the grace of the goddess. Lord Dharma found 
himself m a fix and Hanuman was helpless there. Immediate- 
ly, hosvever, an assembly of the gods was invited and advice 
loan them soheited. It svas then finally decided tihat the 
NSrada must be sent forth to devise some means where- 
by the attention of the goddess might be diverted from IchaL 
Nirada, the reputed quarrel-monger, went to goddess Durga 
and informed her that, taking advantage of her long absence 
Eailasa (she being long in Dhekur to protect her 
^otcc Idiai-ghos), old ^iva had left home and was vinting 
ine quarters of the Kotch (a hiUy tribe) and having dallian- 
with Kotch-ivomcn , Karttika and Ganela (the two sons 
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of Purgt) had left home and went away, Jaya and Vijaya 
(the daughters) were starving to death, ^e condition of 
whole &mily'was topsy-turvy. Hearing these words from 
Narada PnrgS at once left^,phekur for Kailasa and found 
a)l 'the informations, supplied by Narada, to be totally false , 
but taking advantage of her absence from Dhekur Dharma, 
through the agency of HanQman, instructed I^ausen to 
attack and kill Ichai-ghos which Lausen easily succeeded 
in executing. By the time Durga hurried up to Dhekur, 
Hanuman carried the head of Ichai to the nctherland and 
she found, it was too late to give her devotee any help 
Thus the hohour of Lord Dharma was somehow saved 
through the cunning device of Narada, against whoir, 
we are not told, what step was taken by the enraged 
goddess. 
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ENIGMATIC LANGUAGE OF THE OLD AND 
MEDIEVAL POETS 

WE have seen before that many of the religious move- 
ments, with which we have dealt, were esoteric in nature 
and it was quite in the fitness of filings that the language 
in vhich the religious contents were given poetic expresfion 
was often extremely enigmatic. This enigmatic language 
of the old and medieval poetry is popularly styled as 
SandhyS'bkSfS, which, according to its conventional spelling, 
literally means ‘the evening language’, — and the word 
'OTcning* here may be explained as pointing to the mystical 
imture of the language. In the Hindu as well as Buddhist 
Tantras, and m the Buddhist Dohas and songs, we find 
much use of this Sand^-bhafa and MM. H. F. I^astn has 
explained it as the ‘twilight language*, t.e., half expressed 
and half-concealed (Slo-SAdhSn). But MM. Vidhusekhara 
S&tii in an enlightening article in the Indian Htstmeal 
Qaarttriy^ has demonstrated with sufficient evidences from 
authoritative texts that the language is not Sandl^-bbS^t 
hut is Saadha-bhasS (moi-]- ddha) or the ‘intentional language* 
i.f., the language literally and apparently, meaning one 
thing, but aimii^ at a deeper meaning bidden behind. 
Eeference to fiiis word SandhS-bhSfa is found in many 
texts of Pali Buddhism as well as in Sanskrit Mahiyana texts. 
Warning .has often been given not to interpret foe sayings 
of Buddha literally, but one should sink deep into thefii to 
catch at the right meaning turned at by the Lord, and we 
find that the Buddhist preachers, particularly of the esoteric 
spools, would often use this intentional language to which' 
the faithful adepts only had access. The same device was 
^opted by all the esoteric schools within the province of 
Hinduism.* 


* »92B,VoUV,No*2, 

a wadentally noted here that JeiiM Gfarin did abo preach in 

(whiii aho it nothing but a form of SaiMa-thafd) to 
the truth from the unbehevm hke the tenbet and the pbatiseett 
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With regard to the spelling of the word SanSUL-bb&iS 
or Sandhd-vaeana as SandhyS-bkSfS or SandkjS-vaeana MM. V. 
I^astii IS of opinion that it is a nustake of ignorant scnbes. 
But it may be noticed in this connection that the ivord has 
consistently been spelt as Sandies and not as Sandhi in all 
the manuscripts of the Buddhist Tantras May it therefore 
be postulated that it is not a mistake pure and simple of 
the scribes , but through the enigmatic and technical nature 
of the language and because of the mystical nature of its 
contents^ it acquired in time a secondary meaning of 
'twilight language* from its original meaning of 'intentional 
language* and hence it is that it is spelt as Sand^^ by the 
scribes ? 

The tradition of the use of enigmas to conceal the real 
meaning from the ordinary people is as old as the Vedas 
We often meet with riddles in the Jtg-veda and the Atha/va- 
neda^ which when interpreted literally yield a meaning, 
which, as it is evident from the context, is not the real mean- 
ing, There are again statements in the ritualistic woiks 
known as the BrShmanas, which give us no meaning litcral’v ; 
but the Purva-mimaihsakas discover important truth 
behind them with the help of metaphorical inteipretaUon 
But the use of technical Smdha-hhSsa became popular will 
the rise and development of the various Tantnc literature. 
The Sadhana of the Tantras, be it Hindu or Buddhist, was 
genersilly a secret Sadhana, and the best way to maintain 
the secijecy of the SadhanS was to eagiress the ideas and 
experiences of the Sadhakas ivitb the help of technical and 
enigmatic language. The Tantras have, therefore, a lang- 
uage of their own which is accessible only to the initiated 
The Nature of die Saidhi-bhaiS of the old Bengah 
p,„lrTli,‘at songs is Hot however exactly the same .as that 
the of the Tantric literature.' While the 
Tfmtras are full of technicalities, the songs are full of 
in addition to the techmcalities ® SandM-hl^^ 
of the Tantras generally means the infusion mto some 

1 See Rer^da, fl 164), (I 152 3), (10 55 5), (8 Srf 14), etc 

, AlAttrftt-iitda, (7 1), (11 B 10) TCnfni! and YoBicti«tS| 

2 But are also sometunca found in the Tantnc ana log 

^ gormSAfom phai itoenititjamfle, Sapra 
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words of some technical meaning which is known only to 
tbe adept and to none else. It was the greatest sin on the 
part of a Tantric to let the uninitiate into the secret of their 
cult, and this extreme technicality of the language, we have 
already pointed out, was taken as a device to prevent the 
pablic from making out anything of the secret of thdr colt. 
In the Hev(gTa-tantra there is a chapter on the SanSiS-bhSfS 
where the Lord Vajra-sattva explains to Vajra>garbha the 
technical meaning of many such terms. In the eighteenth 
chapter of the Sn-gufffUrsamaja also many such technical 
terms have been explained.^ 

The Gar^-songs of the Buddhist Siddhacaryas abound 
in technical terms ; but more interesting are the enigmas. 
Couplets like— 

inSna iasu nanemda ghare fait 1 
mSa msria kShna bkaia kaosli 11* 
arc frequently to be met with in the Carya-songs The 
peculiarity of such imageries is that, when interpreted 
literally, they yield the most absurd meaning, — ^but when 
one obtains the key to them and learns to enter in, one gets 
at the true meaning hidden behind. Thus there is a poem 
of Kukkuri-pada which runs as follows • — “When the two 
(teats) are milked (or when the tortoise is milked), it can- 
not be preserved in the pot ; the tamarind of the tree is eaten 
by the crocodile. The front is near the house, harken lady 
of the nature of consciousness {biatl ) ; the ear-ring (or the 
wnament of the ear) is stolen away at mid night {adharSti). 
The father-in-law falls asleep, the daughter-in-law awakes, 
the thief has stolen away the ear-ring, where can it be 
searched * Even in the day-time the daughter-in-law shrieks 
in fear of the crow, — where docs see go at night ? Such a 
«rya is sung by Kukkuri-pada, and it has entered into the 
onrt of only one among crores”.* 

too refers to the two nerves on the right and the 
, the substance milked is the samortti-bodhicitta and the pot 

Tu ' ^^^^"^a-tantra, MS pp. 44(.^)-44(B) and Sti-gafya-jarnSja, edited b} 
j. "Jatlacarya (60S) See also the note on Smihll-bhZia and Sandhi' 

2 Sr ^ Bagchi in the Studies in the Taniras, pp 27-33. 

Sjpfg ™ ntetal meaning and the esoteric significance of tins cxinplet sec 

S Song No 2. 
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(ptta=pUha) is the plexus named Manipura-cakra in the 
navel region.^ The tree (rtdAa=vrksa) refers to the body, and 
the tamarind friut is Ae semen in the form of Bodhicitta, 
and the crocodile (kambAlra) is the yogic process of suspend- 
ing the vital wind withm (kumbkaka) BtStl and Bahudl 
refer to AvadhuttkS, and the house is the centre of purified 
bliss , the ear-ornament (kanefa) is the principle of defilement, 
and the thief is stAqjSnattda, and the mid-night is the yoga- 
stage just before the state of complete absorption in supreme 
bhss. The father-in-law (sasurS) is the vital wind , day 
represents the active state (pravrttt) of the mind, night the 
state of rest (niorth) and Kstnaru may refer to Kama-rupa, 
or the Mahasukha-cakra Kama-rupa being the greatest 
centre of the Tantnkas 

The most remarkable fact is that this use of the enigmatic 
style has its unbroken history in the modem Indian litera- 
tures from the time of the Carya-padas down to the present 
time. Esoteiic poets of all periods have used such extremely 
epigrammatic and enigmatic style in giving expression to’ 
their religious doctrines. There is a song of Dhendhana 
plda,— 

tslata mora ghara lahi padmH I 
hSdtta bhata nahi mti aveil II 
bei^a saduSra hadhila jaa 1^ 

^bthiUt dttdhtt ki benU santaa II 
balada btSala gavia bSdghe I 
'pits duhua e Una sStfghe 11 
JO so budhl sadha mbudlA I 
jo so Cora soi sSdhl II 
nth mti siala stha soma jujhaa I 
dhojidhana pSera gita binds bujkaa II > 

Literally the song means • — "On the height is situated my 
house, no neighbours have I , there is no nee in the pot, but 
they (guests) come every day The frog-hke world goes on 
increasing (or as Dr Shahidullah and Dr. Bag^hi reconstruct 
the line, — ^The serpent is being chased by the frog) j does the 
milked milk enter into the teats again ? The ox has given 
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birth but barren is the cow ; it is milked in the pot thrice a 
day. He who is wise is purely a fool, who is ,the thief is honest. 
The fox fights with the lion every day, — ^understand this 
song of Dhendhana-pa in secret.”’ With this poem we 
may compare a poem of Kabir, which is not only sub- 
stantially the same, but agrees with above poem line 
by line. 

kaisaiA nagari karauA huiavan\ 
eaneala pitrisa buasana nSrl 11 
bail btyS gSt bhai bs^hl 
baehrS duhat sSmjh 11 

makado dkan mail .ekaeh fetrl 1 
mss passri eilha rekhavSri 11 
mtba kheoat n&v bilaiyS 1 , 

miihdhak sooat sspa paharatyS 11 , 

nita utkt sysl ^amghasuih jhtghail 
kahat kabir koi biralS bujkat 11* , 

*‘How can I guard the city where fickle is theiman and 
clever is the woman ? The bull has ^ven birth and barren 
w the cow ; the calf is milked thrice a day. The spider has 
caught hold of the fly which struggles and is defeated ; the 
kite has been kept guard for meat The mouse is the boat- 
roan, the cat IS the boat, and the frog is sleeping under the 
protection of the serpent. Everyday docs the foX' fight with 
the lion ; says Kabir, some understand it in secret.” , ' 

Enigmatic poems of this nature are found abundantly 
ro the works of Kabir .and these are generally known as 
the UltSwsduT. The enigmas are generally employed ^by, 
Kabir to emphasise the absurdity that Afs^ or the principle 
af illusion should so completely overpower the jftva, who has 
support in Brahman and who lives in Brahman in his 
lufimate nature ; it is a pity that Jflaa should become com- 
Petely oblivious of his true nature and of his divine strength 
act as a toy in the hands of MayS We are giwng 
ow a few more specimens of the enigmatic poems ol 
®bir. In one of his poems Kabir says, 
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tk aeaSibbati snnahu ium IhSi 1 
dtkhata siihha earavata gat 11 
jal kl maekuU tanar vj>Sl 1 
dddiaia kutra lai got hilSl 11 
talere vaisS Spar sulS 1 
tuktti peg lage phala pMlS II 
ghorai eari bhats caravan jai 1 
bahar bail gont ghar at 11 
kahata kabir yo is pada bujbai 1 
ram ramata tisu sao kieku lujhai 
“Hear of some thing 8trange> O my brother,— I have 
seen a lion tending a cow. The fish of water have given 
birth to the young ones upon the ti ce and while the dog 
was looldng at, the cat took them away. There is something 
untoward beneath the tree and a trident on the top of it, and 
such a tree also bears fruits and flowers. Somebody rode on 
the horse and went to tend the buffalo ; outside remsdned the 
buliock and the sack returned home. Says Kabir, he who 
understands this poem, always dwells in Ram and every* 
thing becomes clear to him”.® 

Again, — *‘l8 there any -wise Guru who can understand 
the Veda reversed? In water fireisbummg and the blind 
is made to see. One frog makes a meal of five serpents 
and the cow has cut the lion into pieces and devoured it. 
The kid has devowred the tiger and the deer has eaten up 
the leopard ; the crow has snared the fowler, the quail has 
triumphed over the hawk. The mouse has eaten up the 
cat, the jadcal has eaten up the dog ; this is the primal 
teaching, says wise Kabir”.® 

Again it is said in another song,— 

O knower of Brahma, swing on. 

Heavily, heavily the rain was pouring out, but never a 

drop of water fell, 

To the foot of an ant an elephant was lied ; the goat 

devoured the wolf. 


1 JTaUr-granliavalh pp 304-305 

2 QT ako Ibid , PadSvah, No U, pp 91-92 

3 Asr kvf jagat eramum vtde bujhai 1 ^ete. 


Padgeali, 160, p. Hi* 
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From the midst of the sea came a waterfowl, deman^og 

a spacious house. 

The frog and the snake dwell together, and the cat is 

wedded to the dog. 

Even the lion joins battle with the jackal : here is a 

wonder that cannot be told. 

Doubt .as a deer besets the forest of the body : the anrotv 

aims at the archer. 

The ocean is burning and consumes the forest : the fish is 

angling for its prey, etc.^ 

We need not multiply the examples, -~for poems of this 
nature are numerotas in Eiabir. This enigmatic style became 
very popular also among die later Hindi poets. Thus in 
Sundar-dSs we find as many as three dififerent sections 
devoted entirely to the treament of these enigmas.* It is 
mid there, — “The blind secs the three worlds and the deaf 


hears various sounds; the man without nose smells the lotus 
and the dumb supplies much news. The broken-handed 
man lifts the mountain, the lame dances and makes merry ; 
whoever will be able to make out the meaning of flvcse lines, 
wiU be able to enjoy (bliss). The ant has swallowed the 
elephant, the fox has eaten the lion j fish finds much com- 
fort in fire — but becomes much perturbed in water. The 
I une man climbs upon the mountain, deatii is afraid at tiie 
»ght of the dead j these reverse pranks, O Sundar, are 
knoivn to those who have realisation. The sea merges itself 
m the bubble ; the mountain merges itself in the mustard 
; It has become a fun in the three worlds that the sun 
IBS made every thing dark. It is only a fool, O Sundar, 
'*'ho will be able to brit^ out the significance OT it — this is a 
puzzle of words. Fish has caught hold of the crane and made 
0 meal of it,— and the mouse has eaten the serpent ; the 
parrot^ has captured and devoured the cat and all afiiiction 
“pacified thereby. The dar^hter has eaten her mother, 
0 son has eaten the lather. Says Sundar, hear O saint, 
one of them comnuts sin thereby etc.* 

2 S' Ahmad Shah, p 119 

AtL M /ll9«o«4lian Vol.. 


j AlacBipa^aja Kaa Vol 11, pp 787 el seq 

**»PP 508-516 For an attempt at inteipretuig these ImsS 
wwttfntaty aweB in the said edition vf the work. 
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Enigmas are fbimd abundantly in the Nath literature 
all over India. Gorakh-nath, in making his Guru Mfna-nath 
return to his senses, used this device of enigma and we came 
across many such enigmas in our previous discusnon on the 
Nith cult. These enigmas of Gorakh are still now popular 
as Garakk dhaihdhaiSi or the puzzles of Gorakh. It is said 
in the Gorakfa-vifaya — “There is no wafer in the pond, 
yet why is it that the banks are over>ilooded ^ There is no 
egg in the nest, how is it then that the young ones of the 
birds are flying above ? There is no man in the city, but 
every house has its roof. The blind man is selling and the 
deaf man buys.”^ In the song of Gopi-candra we find, 
“Mind is the name of the tree, Rastka (he who is endowed 
with good taste) is the name of the fruit , the fruit of the tree 
remains on the free, but the stalk fails down. If cut down, 
the tree grows on, ifnot cut down it dies out ; one fruit of 
the two trees is conceived by the mother.”* In the same 
text we find old ^iva worshipping a boat with a ults mantra 
or an enigmatic verse of a funny nature.® Peculiar songs of 
this nature, often rousing the sense of the ludicrous, in the 
form of an address of Gorakh-nath to his Guru Mina^nith, 
are still prevalent in the rural areas of Bengal. The writer 
himself has heard many such stray songs in his native 
district of Bakergunj The writer cannot chedc the tempta- 
tion of presenting such a song collected by Maulavi Abdul 
Elarim in the introduction to the Goraktamjtffa edited by 
him. 


1 Gi>rat:ta'V!/ajHi,pp, 137-38 
ty aUoi — 

Mvaa tnllsale nodi maufdiitr igSf > 

Sul Aaicra nnafS iSAl chSlt terSe 11 
adbr tuS Altai itAon 1 
gagma mandale AbS ionla fUfO* h,, 

iAia I p 144 

2 Gopl^mulrrr GOh, VoI I, p 78. 

3 tttttdha gangS'Od Ala mitiAa« thtffS 1 
naata to# AudS As uHS maalra kiaj/S U. 
agiih KyJbnan na/s AnunrnS fyBmaa n3te I 
Snanma 6eia rmiAijSiv pant mala tij/aa 11 
dheti anlBm dhaa ABnile sta AalBiia a« 1 
kula Bdam dhanjhaAlt padijm MlBj tew 11 
elma~6SA beltgra-tadi iBjpB-tadi di g/elB 1 
inBlak AddajBnanarpBlByhanya toite ABiea 11 
an ttagtla entta AWi pBcht majtla dSdS 1 

kmo itmo kanyB mBa umcjilapaOeta i? 4 . 
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“O my preceptor, all the laws do 1 find topsy-turvy ; rice 
is dried in the bottom of the pond and is served beneath the 
granary. O preceptoi, on the mango-tree lie the young 
ones of the ^aula fish and they catch hold of the crane and 
devour it up, and at the sight of small ants are maiching 
fomard with a machine of bamboo (to catch fish). O my 
preceptor, with five annas have I bought the boat, nine pice 
IS the price of the nail ; in the arum forest did I keep it, — 
but a frog has swallowed up the seat of the helmsman. O 
my preceptor, one thing have I heaid in the ghat of Tnpba 
— a dead man is cooking food in the womb of a living 
man O my preceptor, in the forest of Enlt live the young 
ones of the Karali and the tigress went for them ; and a flat 
frog IS waiting to prey upon the tigre«s.”^ 

It is indeed very difiicult to attempt a thorough inter- 
pretation of these lines , but the most important point is the 
assemblage of all sorts of absurd epigrams, which are all 
put together to emphasise the absurdity that even a great 
self-controlled yogin like hGna-nath should fall a prey in the 
hands of the women of Kadai! Again there are lines in 
these enigmas, which, though shrouded m obscunty, point 
to a deeper significance behmd Thus there is the line in 
the above poem that a dead man is cooking food in the 
womb of a living man in the ghat ol Tnpm. Tnpim here 
stands for Trt-senl or the place where the three important 
rivers Gangs, lamuna and Sarasmti, and in TSLntncism the 
three nerves, mz , Ida, PmgalS and SufomaS, meet together. 
When a yogin can control his nerves and can make the two 
side-nerves Ids and PingalS function conjointly with the 
middle nerve, he becomes dead so far as the world of 
physical existence i$ concerned and that dead man within 
the physically living man matuies from witliin all the 


virtues of the spiritual life 

Almost a similar song is found in the Dhama-mangala 
ofSahadev Cakravarfi and here also the song is addressed 
^ Gorakh-nath to his Guru Mina-nath. We arc giving 
here rather a free tianslation of the verse ; — 

0 my Guru, I beg to submit to your lotus-feet tlus 
(sUange) fact, the sea has overflown with the milk of worms 


1 Cant Dilua-BSIA « Jli ji//a shSra, etc. 
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and the mountains are floating away. O my Guru, try 
to understand it on your own merit,— dry was the tree, 
but it has shot forth foliages and stone has been pierced 
through by the worm. See here, the tigress is coming, — 
through the lids of his eyes man covers the tigress with 
(difTcrcnt) shin and then tames her in every house. Qjiarrci 
has broken out between the iiUa and the JVb/o,^ and the 
mustard seed is intervening as the mediator,— the pumpkin 
gourd on the thatclicd roof is rolling down, and the herb 
PuAt dies of laughing An absurd tale it is, — die completely 
barren one has given birth, and the child wants milk of the 
dove. With much care have I tied the boat and the crab 
held the rope , by the kick of the mosquito the mountain is 
broken and the ant goes on laughing. First the boat flies 
above, and then it bums and dust is raised every now and 
then ; there is not a drop of water to wet the mustard seed, 
but the peaks of the temples are drowned. I have yoked the 
tiger and the bullock together and the monkey has become 
the plough-man ; the crocodile of water has removed the 
weeds and the mouse has sown paddy-seed. The young ones 
of the iS^aula fish are on the plam-tree, and they are catching 
hold of the hawks and devouring them ; Kai fish revels in 
the water of the sea, and the lame one runs with a machine 
of bamboo (to catch them) I have placed sentinels in the 
mid-sea, Sa/aii P) flocking in abundance * the buffalo 
and rhinoceros aie ot fear and hinds flee away in lacs. 
The lamp is extinguished when there is oil in it, — and the 
city becomes dark ; Sahadev meditates on K&lu Ray and 
sings this clever description of the body.”* 

1 Slla a the dab of stone on which spice is rubbed and prepared and JMS 
is the rod-like stone with which spice is rubbed and prepared, 

2 Fi*. B.S,P.P , B S 1304. 

Cy. The Getinan poem / coins jl-nduig by Reinmnr Von Eiiclcr 
1 came a-ridmg m a far countne 
On a blue goose, and suange, things I did see. 

Thcie was a crow and hawk that m a brook 
Fished many a swine , a folcon by a beai 
Was hunted m the upper realms of air, 

Midges fvere playing chess , and I did look 
Upon a stag that span the fine silk thread , 

A wolf was shephero of the lambs that fed 
In the willow tops , a cod. caught in a trw 
Three giants , and a coney trained a hound , 

A crab raced with a dove and won a pound 
If this « truo, an ass can 
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Songs of the type, which are still now to be heard in 
the rural areas, particularly of Bengal, ate generally 
known as the songs of the IHta Bsul. Mr. Asatosh Ghaudhuii 
of Chittagong collected some of these songs from the 
district of Tippera and published them in the journal 
Ps^ca^anya ^ We are giving below the translation of 
two of these songs as spedmen : — ^*‘Under the depth of 
sixty cubits of water is burning the straw of Jiman rice, and 
the bird PhtccuyS is piddng it up with its beak and eating 
fned paddy , the tiger and the wild bufialo are yoked 
together to the plough and the ant has pressed the ladder. 
One day, O brother, I went to the bank of nver MtghnS, 
and found the cat breaking the mast of the ship by scratch- 
ing. I went to the fields of the North and found the crane 
ploughing ; and the TySmrS fish has swallowed up a very 
big When the boys of this house go to that house, 

dead rats serve them with blows of fists in the path ; etc.*'® 
Again,— « . .In the marsh hves the kite and the dog 
hves m the tree j all the kites are devoured by the fish of 
the river SAma-danyS In the northern marshes grass the 
bawls and the coivs are flying in the air ; the lather was 
^n on the day of the mother’s marriage and the son was 
bom two days after. The frog is dancing on the head of 
the serpent and the mongoose is laughing on ; the buSalo is 
moking the tobacco pipe, but small leeches are coughing. 
At the Sight of the spade the black-smith flees away, the 
pond cuts the workman j the yoke has been placed on the 
^ulder of the ploughman and the cow is walking behind, 
tone floats on the sea but the lightest of woods sinks down ; 
water of the ebb-tide goes against the current, — and boats 
®teenng men , etc.”* 

th ®*Sniatic style was a popular technique also with 
® SahajiySs and the Hauls of Bengal. The 

f #ndor (the poems where the doctrines of the love- 
j preached) of Gandl-das arc fiill of technicalities 
j. Thus it is said,— ^‘The flower is placed on the 

• and smell remains on it, and on smell are placed these 

2 /W Nambcr, pp (94-96). 

3«rf:p.95: 
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the letters, a riddle it is to understand. The fruit lives 
above the flower, and on that remains the wave ; and on 
the ivave remains the wave,— .does any one know this 
secret?^ Again, — "Keep j«>ur secret love always secret 
and have your desire satished. You must make the frog 
dance bcfoic the serpent and then only are you true lovers. 
Tlic skiltil man, who can wreathe the peak of mount 
Sumcru with thread and can cnsnaic the elephant into 
the web of the spider, becomes eligible for such a secret 
lovc.”= 

From what is illustrated above it will be clear that the 
dilTcrcnt modern Indian literatures grew not only under 
some common religious movements, but they show striking 
similarity even in form, technique and language. The 
enigmas of the Carya songs, of I^bir and Sudar-dasarc 
substantially of the same nature as arc found in the rural 
areas of Bengal even at the present day. The SanikyS' 
bhSta or the Sandke-bhAtS thus becomes an alMndian 
literary technique for giving expression to esoteric doctrines, 
and, as we have said, it has an unbroken history lor 
centuries, 


1 u/lorc pktdtr iaialt 

/aAar utart fidndfto 1 rtc. . . ^ „ ___ 

Anthology ofCandi-das (Mr. N. Mukhorjcc’s cditionl, Song No 7S8 

2 ibti.t Song. No 797 

Qf also — 

lamal apart Jaitr basalt 
IBhalt basila tBrS 1 
(Sbadcr tabader rasii mBiiaf 

parHiie hanuht harB 11 

sumtru ti^ft bhratnar pasfla 

bbramar dhari (ebt) jml 1 
lahadcr tabader rant mami 

baiajeebejatt iul II 
AflWJu/etAjja btya^paiSf 

kamaf gela st bhrnga I 
' rawer bhttare maser basati 

sabttle gihla eendra II 


samera apart - 

fhatba bajhtle U 1 

’ taadi-dae Me raakkatU 

bttjhiUparwr trll 

/in/. Song No. 803 
It may bo noticod that VidySpati also compwed a numVr ^ 
songs sW of Vidyapat. «=d.wd by Pwf K. N Mmc. MA, 
Prof. Tliniin Behan Maiumdar, M.A, rnD. 


of firahehba 
"■ ■ and 
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Ahdid Oadtr Gilani, 169 
d6isi Minlni, 374 
8iiSie-lrmB, 96 
oMiean, 23 
sMniia,211 

Abnioaia Gupta, 20, 23 
dihniinniiane ^ra, 25 
iUumi^eftitbhmgtt, 7 
MttAa, 23 

•^la-pmkalpa, 35, 81, 84, 94, 273 
Muit)I-Jiiaja-kramoJuideia (ait), 31 
Amtlnanda Data, 286 
Mhanu Order, 169 
^hnddha, 24, 282-83, 338, 340-41 
5*^,289,318, 332. 338 
*^yj*j4279,318. 319, 320, 

V 

"di-guni, 382, 385 

Adi-piqSi, 282, 338, 340- H 
^'loangd, 322 
Advauidicya, 160 
Miaya, 29, 30, 95, 333 
A^a-tamaffl-siiam 34 
dfaja-ndifti (an), 75 
^ya'vajra, 12 

Gajn5Air9, 279 290 <in9 

^. 20 . 39 ; 128 * 

1 17, 321 

ditflm. of Buddhism). 34( 

Altohlija^ 306 


Alchemy. 193 
Aldch, 350, 361 
Alekh-natb, 3 19 
Sit, 58, 92, 96-98, 100 
Allam-prabhtt, 255 
All-white (attribute of Dharma), 
298, et seq 

3fa-3aidA3r} (twilight language), 413 
Alvars, 169 

Amanasia-oaiarma, 217, 373 
amara (relative immortahty), 255 
Amam-loia, 272 
■dmora-nSlA-toffinad'a, 373 
^eraugfui-iSsana, 240, 242, 373 
stnaraalt, 250 
®Bflrfl-iiamnl, 242 
Ammi, 302 et seq, 308 
Amitabha, 806 _ 
AmtHljnir-dkvSna-sutni, 205 
Amogha-siddhi, 306 
Amrta, 117,237, 239-40,241-42,251 
AmUa-prajoga, 374 
Amrta-ratSveft, 117, 131 
Anadi, 207 

An&di (-nath), Anadya, 319-21, 332, 
341 

An&di Dhanna-n&tba, 319 
dnadi-nwngflfa (of Ram-das Adah), 
260, 299, 315, 403-04, 407 
AiiSdi-^rSna (or AnSdi’-canta) 319, 368 
AnSgala-vanaa, 205, 309-10 
maAsta, 57, 98, 109, 308 
Anabata-cakia, 91 
AnalTiaM. 177, 180 
Snanda, 99 

dnaBda-iAinrava, 116-17 
Antmdtt-lahmi or Saandatya-lthufi, 334 
Auanta Dasa, 286 
An Inlrmhelmn to SadiRist Eialensm 


(by B. Bhattacarya), 19, 305 
Aniabsialot, 374 
Anguttara, 33 

iCnnada-maAgala (of Bharat Gandra), 
319 


Anthology of Nanok's Poms (ed by 
Bntam Siniha), 353, 364 
Annttara-yoga-tantra-yana, 23 
apahm-dtha (unripe-body), 93, 220 
aprShxtarhlU, 128 
oprShjlaroxttdSoana, 125, 127, 137 
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^Pr/UiflharntfreKaia, 120 
133 etseq 
ArjBdeva, 40, 76 
Ar^-t5iA (cf., T&:&), 306 
Bsana, 234, 243 

Asafiga, 14, 17, 18, 20, 35, 47, 84 
Aunga-valja (of Gorau), 374 

Asht^a^, sii 
Bstya, 141 

A/rafo-nrpttya (ms^j 141 
Atte-sShian/a-bpigaa-fiSraoiiia, 12 
eladdluMna}^, 219 
Alvaghosa, 28, 35, 81, 81 
Atam-badh, 374 
Alhamt-tida, 211, 308, 414 
Atiyoga-tan(ra-)^a, 23 
ati-sama, 45, 46, 49, 96, 197 
Aul, 161, 356 
Augharl sect, 391 

AvadhOti (-Aa), 29, 17, 91, 9i, 98, 
100, 104, 106, 416 
A\adh&tl>inaiga, 91 
AvalokUet\ara, 11, 13, 190, 306, 
338, 385_ 

ivalamtaia-sSlra, 274 
amnail (absolute imniorlahty}, 255 
Aiear(fii-l-Ma'artf, 170 
audijU, 161 

o>oni eianof, 139 

Baba Ratan, 390 
BahmaB51, 208 
Bah-ireo-pam^al, 329 
B4il BhadSi, 209, 393 
bamdamt {dtbj), 

Bilanath, 390 
Bala-pKda, 392 
Balarama Dosa, 286 
bandha, 57, 234, 242 
banka nSlff, 239 
baw-maa, 292 

Banj-JlfairB (ofMursid ?), 370 
BttUns Itcdum, 374 „ 

Bauddha^an"0~Dohaf 3, 7, 106, 198*99, 
202 

Baul, 61, 77, 157 elscq, 176, 181, 
182, 183, 185-87, 216, 345, 356, 369 
Becoming, 230-31 
Bemg, 229-31 
Beni, 358 

Bhade (-pada), 203. 394 
Bkagauaia Purapa, ^ 149, 169, 309, 
331 

Bhogavatl, 279 

BharatvarS^a Upasuka^semprad^ja (by 

BhSaliya'Ma^a-iag^ SaMaitBr Dhara 

(by K. Sen), 355 _ 

KKTcrs’A »». 

390, 391, 397 


Bhava-candra (or Udnya-eandn),395 
^oaijrat-purata-prabMittga-Ma, 255 
B*‘««Aa-pada, 37, 38, 41, 42, 106, 
109, 203, 361, 365 
BhOta-natha, 195. 207 
bait, 415 
BibhOti-candra, 13 
bya-kbela, 322 

bya-manlra, 289, 305, 306, 309 
bmdtt, 43, 92,237,242,244,254,341 
Bindnka-nath, 213 
Bird of Beaut), 182 
bifa, 117 

BtfaAan Padira^nrajia, 319 
buefa rah, tSS 
bodht, 75, 96 

Bodhicitta, 15, 27, 28, 29, 34, 52, 57, 
81, 82, 91-94, 95, 96, 97-99, 101, 
104, 105, 107, 109. 120, 238, 248, 
275,338,341,416 
Bodhuiitva, 18, 303 
Bodhisattva-bbOnu, 21, 22, 28, 94, 
220 

Bodhisatt/ahood, 15 
Bodhivarman, 12 
brahma-jtinasa, 64 
BniAmavnaiui (ofBala-natb), 374 
Brahma-Knon ledge, 63-65 
Brahnapda-bkttgalB-gUa, 286 
Brahmapa, 414 
Brabmanda-ptiraiitt, 387 
Brahman-Roman-Kyathahk tamrid, 321 
Brabma-samhtia, 128 
Brabma-sankah, 228, 232, 239 
Brebma-iatvarla-parana, 331 
Bthad-Branrako-poMiol, 62, 63, 78, 
132, 149, 178, 179, 325, 328, 329 
Sfbad-dhatmarpttrafa, 337 
Bfhad-jalalo-pamfal, 194, 325 
Buddba-bfaadia, 10 
Buddhist Itmapaphy (by B Bbaita- 
carya), 305 
Bullah, 355 

Caitanya, 114, 125, 126, 127, 128, 
160, 286 

Caitanya-bhagavala, 160, 371 
Cailaipu-eantBmrfe, 114, 115, 126, 
127, 135, 160, 161 
Oaitsin>a-d5s, 114 
^tianya DSsa (Odlya poet), ZBli 
emtfa-Tupa, 142 , , . 

Castya-fuparpaima-maia 
Ca^a (nem plcs-us), ffl, 99, 101, 
383 

CalvB (diagram), 305 
enmma, 92, 95 . 

Campaka-hahkA, 128 „ 

Caiidali, 99-W2, , 10M6, 238 
Gandi-d3s, 114, 115, 1 18, 119, jZJ, 
126, 131, 132, 136 137, MO, 141, 
143, 144, 424 
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Candi-ma&rala (general), 297, 318 
Guufi'Dietweb, (of Manw Oatta), 
318, %5, (of Mubinda-Taxn), 318- 
19,332, (^MadbavSeSrya), 319 
tenirt, 92 

Gandia-dynasty, 396 
Caran-das, 354 

Canatt, 196, 203, 207, 208, 217, 
358, 388 

GarvSIts, 68, 69, 70 
Ca^-(8i7a-i»aift^a(, 3 
car)iii|(t{, 7 

Carya-tMa, 3-9, 13, 23, 26, 35, 47, 
50, 75, 88, 90, 92, 93, 95. 99, 102. 
lOJ, 106, 108, 109, 198, 240, 241, 
248, 364-65, 392, 393, 415-16, 424 
CtaySrimya-mukofa, 3 
Caiya-tantra-^na, 23 
CavOa-pida, 96 
Catar-mBdra, 22 
CatBfpjIha-laalM, 383 
Caurangi-nath, 200, 203, 208, 368,382 
CorKraAfy-arana, 373 
Oaadefjfpomfat, 309, 325, 327 
CUand GoralAnalh Jt Ka, 374 
ChuhU Order, 168, 169 
aUt-Uiiim, 155, 156 
cUia-Vtt]Ta, 106 

Qtla^ii/adAi-praianaia, 75, 76 
Cratm pTwaplt, 239 
Odturat HerKagc (jf Jnilia, 192 


DebufSa, 178, 180, 185 
Dado, 322, 349-53, 356, 358-59, 
361-64, 366 * 

Dakanaea, 85, 86 
Oafculi, 308, 397 
dana4tta, 13 
Daibesu, 356 
DSnfca-pada, 48 
do/oma-diiSra, 240, 242 
Dayi-bSI, 354 
Dt^hadh, 374 
Diha-kadma, 127 
Destructive force, 239 
Otm^a-punpitdia-tmha, 341 

Otti-Magacafa, 334 
Dti)t.^arSya, 331 
Dea-upam^at, 333 
dhafaia, 243-44 
Dhanmi. 17,20,21,56,90 

of), 268, 

^tamortitkra, 29, 93, 99, 101 
Wfnaa-dAstB, 274, 283 
Dfarma-idteia (»«), 270 

DharmaVara, 13 

^"301^33^ 8’*- 

282 , 


Dbarmd-ina&nia (general), 209, 2OT, 
263. 266367.271.276 285.293- 

99, 321, 378, 401-03, 406, «7 

DAanRO-nuiiigafa (of Manlk Ga&gtJBj, 
260, 264, 278, 293, 294, 299, 315, 
407 ; (of Govmaa-tam Bandyo- 
pSdbyay, 407 ; (of Ohana-ram), 
29345,403 40405,407; (of ROpa- 
ram) ^3, 407 ; (of Rsun Narayan, 
mt), 294, 298, (of MayQra-bbatta), 
269, 281, 297, 400-01, 402, 403. 
40647 ; (of Dvija Ram-ca-idra 
mt), 263, 392, 407, (of Khela-ram, 
407 , (of Sitdram Dds), 314 407 ; 
(of Sahadeva Cakravartl),231,24S, 
314, 366, 371, 407, 421 
dhama-meghtt, 27, 94 
Dbarmanath, 390 
dhanaa-natratnffa, 83 
Dhamerpailk^a (mt), 284 
Dhama-puja-nABrut, 209, 261, 265, 
266, 271, 276, 277, 278, 280, 281, 
287-92, 295, 296. 298, 303 
Dharma-purBntt, 405 
Dharma-riua Yama, 265, 269, 270, 
271, 

Dbarma-iild, 262 

DharmSfom (nu), (of Kaiasi&ba 
Vaw), 293, 316, 332, 405. 407 
Dhanmr BandanS {mi), 260, 2o6, 276 
dbauti, 234 

Dbendbana-pada, 48, 416-17 
dhftna, 243-44 

Diiyani Buddha, 24, 274, 303, 305, 
306, 309 ' 

Digha-ntkaja, 19, 72, 204 
Dik-p^, 406 

DipiAkara Sti-jnana, 7, 12 

<!/■ JjinneBudAum (H. fiSstrl), 

Dain-p-Hafiz, 182 

(divine body), 219, 220, 

247^ 

dnsSnB, 161 

^^*®4«(ed byDr. P.BagcId)8, 9, 
23*3 47, 53, 54. 55, M, 81, 
92, 106, 241, 366 
(cd. by R, SS&Kjtyayaiia), 

5/ 9 

DoAavoA, 366 

Dombi, 57, 99, 100, 102-06 
^mbt-pada, 97 

(of Dharma),303,304, 


DiJfatojiBafa (mt), 128, 132. 
145 


141, 


A 92, 96. 108 


202 et seq, 
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En'^aHc style, IIB, 143, 222, 231, 

rthcrial body, 247 

ramily (Lula), 305, 300 
/a«a, 170, 180. 302 
rrmalc force, 99 
Irftli Veda, 288 
I'lmtc-inlinic, 18S 
F«rc force, 99, 102, 238 
1‘ivc Firas, 305 

holK-hte From CasUm Gorafhpur, 375 

Gabliur-iiddha. 3S4 
gSjana, 270. 279, 280, 299, 302, 310, 
409 

GamJha vanua, 205 
Gan Badh, 374 
Gandharva-tanlra, 31 
eanga, 92, 97, 421 
Garuda-purdna, 331 
Gha(a-dSsi, 303, 304 
Gheragda-samhtia, 205 
Ghugo-nath, 207 
Gia, 228, 235, 330. 331 
Glta-goanda, 125, 120 
Godt oj itardinn Buddhism (by Gclly), 
39 

GaUiha-samhiia, 321 
Golden egg (cosmic egg), 327, 329, 
342 

Goihsai (Pandit), 302 ct seq, 404 
GopI'Cand, Gopl-candra, 12, 207-09, 
213, 214, 210, 217, 221, 224, 220-28. 
240, 307-70, 373, 402, 420 
Gepl-candtr Gan, 214, 215, 217, 224, 
220, 227, 238, 241, 24b, 393, 394, 
420 

Gepl~eattdsr Gilt 307 
Gopi-cimderPSmcall, 214, 220, 228, 245 
GoPl^caitdsr Auiiuar, 195, 198, 210, 
217, 234, 238, 240, 321, 393 
Song on Gopi-cand (by Lakfmana- 
das), 375 
gapl-yanlm, 309 
GormA-bodh, 196, 229 
GoraLb-nath (Goraksa-nath), 191, 
197, 199, 200, 203,200-09, 212, 
213, 216, 217, 221-23, 225-26, 233, 
2351 244-45, 247, 251, 255, 368, 
420, 421 , 

Garttkh DaU Gostin, 374 

f ardtA dtiSmdh^, 420 

lorM-Gams^asAt, 2i4 u 

GoraUmatk md Hmdu 

Mvshasm (by Dr Moban Singb), 
^,21^ 24S, 358, 373, 381, 388, 
390 

38?S6. 388 

GoriMiath‘t3-goil>iU 988 


Gora^aih Ki Salra-iah, 374 
Corahh-sSr (i»r), 3M 

(cd. byP.D. Barthwal), 

i«: !»■ ^ 

gorakta (-ka), 371 
Cerakfa-Ma, 373 
Gorokjadalpa, 373 
Gprakfa-kma^sara, 386 
Gorakfa-paddhalt, 205, 237, 241-44, 
248, 251 

Gtrakta-samkda, 205,217, 237,241, 
336, 373 
arak^a-sttne, 382 
Gorak^a-saru-samgrahtt, 237 
Gor^a-ialaka lot JSaaa-ialaka), 373, 

Garakta-siddhanlatameraha, 206, 217, 

373 387 'O' • 9 

Gorakfmvij^a, 209, 212, 222-24, 229, 
231, 233, 238-41, 243, 245, 320, 
368, 370, 373, 383-84, 389, 39i-92, 
420 

Gerakfo-pagitel, 373 
Gtrnnda-^andra Ctl, 367 ' 

(of Syama-dSi), 277 

grah^tt, 92 

Gtauth Uomavan, 374 
Gugga Fir, 390 
Gukjoviddhi (»u), 33, 34, 79 
Gundan-pada, 95, 100, 103 
gupltt-eandra-^a, 131 
Giiru'vada, 87-88, 118, 165^ 170, 
3a5-5o 

Gjmn Chautai, 374 

Hadtt-mata-grantha, 319, 368 
Hadi-pa (Fha) (also Tmandhari-pS), 
368, 377-78, 379-82, 391 et sen 
HBjar Baehartr PurBn BBnealap SiddhS 
Kamd/Br Git O DonSia (by Dr. 
Sbabidullab), 393 
HSkandtt-puraBa, 399, 405 
Halliy, 177, 180 

HanOman, 295, 297-98, 302-04, 405, 
408, 409-10, 412 
HsrBmam, 16^ 174, 182-85 
Hanbbaora (Acorya), 12 
Hanti. 262 

Hatba-yoga, 22, 67, 92-93, 194. 197. 
200 -OiT 202, 211-12, 2^8-19. M4. 
227, 234, 238, 241, 247, 250, 382 
JiathirMIga-pndipikS, 196-97, 203, 219, 
235, 250 

Hcruka, IS, 195 
Hcvajra, 13, 195 . 

Heeaira-pemiika, (or Yogaratnamala) 
lU.B. 23. 87, 88. 100 394 
Hevajra-lantra (»«), 8, 26, 28,31, 

53, 78-79, 85-86, 89-90, 99-100, 
103, 104, 305, 807, 394, 415 





Hina>yana> 11, 14-16, 75 
Ainnyff-farMa, 326-27 
Hatmj of Imtum Phxlosi^ (by Das- 
gupt^, 193 

Bulmyef PmhAi laleralurt (by Dr. 

I^hanSin^), 373 
Usitia 133 ' 

AmnAara, 213-15, 222, 225,227 

IMUArabt, 179 
mAa-Mii, 336 

Ida, 29, 92, 239, 357, 421 
iiOtt 19, 211 


idea y Persottdtly m Aibm (by Nichol- 
son), 164, 173 

llbithtilms ijf the Ltleralure q /* Ktfial 
(by Hodgson), 340 
Inimitable body, 239 
Ak lomdoelton to Tonlne BadiBusm 
(by S B D^pta), 35, 58, 92, 98 
thuro, 55, 328 

Jaganoatha, 2777282, 289,302 
Jagannatha Dasa, 286 
Jamas, 68 
W Doha, 58, 77 
JaiDum, 70-71 
Mandharodfondhof 382 
Jalandhar-gad, 392 
JS'»^hari-pa <cf. Hid-pa), 8, 200, 
T 207-09.213-17, 226-2^ 238 
Jaian’ddnRnnl, 180 
Jalala’ddm Tabr^ 169 

Jami, 171 

Jaiam-jatti (of Nanais), 206, 388 
jawBoaMtaw, 266 

118, 125-26, 277 

jajmandl-pada, 44 


^;«»SS^2i9,V21, 252-55 
Jlw-yiiAti, 123 
179 

373 

JBana-pada, 23 
JaBao^naUpfl, 370 

RSja). 177-78, 

^aaiaklt, 336 ** 

^JiM-ndati, 34 
.natteSvara, 208 


Rqfar-bodk, 374 

ATaAAaif Dun Dm (of Taranath), 392 
Kahetuha, 319 
hshnt, 308 
kola (digit), 236, 251 
Aalfi, 218, 233, 241 
Kala-bhairavariiath, 207 
klia-eakra, 24^■Z5 
Xaio’^tthra-mula’tajitm, 25 
ifhla-MAra-fanfra (ms), 25, 99, 108 
Kila-calsni-yana, 14, 17, 24, 25 
Kalami (destmctive 6ie), 237, 241, 
243 

Mt, 58. 92, 96-98 
Kdlpit-dnmartBntrtt, 387 
Kamafcf. Madana), 133 
iama, 135, 146, 149, 235, 281 
tSmadoila, 333 
Kamorhala-mtasa, 30, 333 
KamalaAila, l9 

Kambalambata-pada (Kamali), 44, 
50, 97 

Kadual, 302, 304, 404 
Kana-pa (phi), Kanu-pa (^lu-pi), 
368, 377-78, 380, 3{ffi, 392 et 
seq , variants of the name, 393 
Kanarl-nith, 393 
Kanha-pida, (Kinhu-pa, pada), 23, 
28, 35-37, 47-50, 53-% 57-58. 
79, 81, 84. 90, 91-92 96-97,99, 
103-05, 108, 209, 212, 243, 365 
Kantsana-pada, 43 
Kanpbat yogias, 202, 206, 375-76, 
386, 389^0, 391 
Konthad-hodh, 374 
Kanthi-dbarl, 207 
Kipall, 90, 103-04 
Kapilika-school, 206 
Aarans-van, 395 
JCaronifii-svuAa, 262, 338 
Keratar, 265, 271, 281, 290-91, 320 
kmma, 235 

Karmilsa (school of Buddhism), 340 ' 
Karta-bhaii, 356 
Kanina, 15, 27-31,50, 82, 91, 100, 
276, 278, 282, 336-39 
Kaimira Saivism, 150, 155 
Kathavallhut 19 

196-97. 217,237, 


Ma^ (°r.P5^vara), 374 
•'""‘^oym-matB-lmlra (ms), 27 

247 , 322,345, 
364-65, 

‘‘^^‘htOOirPanlh (by Wcstcott), 


Kottfllakl Brahmaiut, 402 
TrSyos (three), 15, 91, 94< 107 
Kaja-inSi, 573 __ 

lUya-oadhana, 92, 141, 192, 197, 
MS. 228-29, 231 , 235, 248 , 

Kaya-nddhi, 223, 229, 255 
Xem-pamiat, 180 
Khiltt-hanvanda, 331 
khecexl-madta, 242 
khemat, 233-34 
WcAo, 129 
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kirtma, 165 
Kism AstBlUKari, 374 
KojSgaia Lakimi, 300 
KotalaSf 267, 296, 302 et seq 
Kriy3-i^da, 23 
knj^-tait, 333 
KrtfS-saa^raha, 261-62 
KnjU-saa^raluffaSjtkS (su), 108, 261 
Knya-tantra-ySna, 23 
Ki^acitya-pada (cf« Kanhu-pada), 
47, 392, 393-94 

Knnadis Kailraj, 114, 127, 133 
Kfapanaka Yogina, 55 
kftlre, 331 
kjtlrtgnc, 331 
Kuddala-pada, 31 
Kukkuri-pada, 103, 383, 415 
hila4sptiSlM, 99, 129, 242 
Kumara Gandia (Seatya AvadhSta), 

harhHtm {funitihakdi, 416 

La^m4JlSgitcaI3mxta, 309 
teghu-lSla-eaba-taiitni-Tgjtt-nlS (Piirala 
prahm (IBS), 17. 25 
lahut. 179 
laHta, 308 
hdotHf 92, 97 
Lalua-nstara, 45 
temmsm (by Wadddl), 24 
Lansen, 267, 294-93, 298, 378,402-04, 
407-11 

Eaw of Karma, 65 
l-a^a-yoga. 22, 218 
Le Jfepal (by TJm), 382, 385 
lila, 124-26 

JjAga-dhampa-eandnka, 255 
l-ooma, 114 
Ijocana, 100, 306 
IMttt-bmiu, 237 

brokijata, 63 

Lord Supreme, 263, 275, 277 -IB, 281 
Luhailpa (pa), 390 
Lui-pa, 7, 36,39, 57,95, 198, 203, 
3fB4-85, 386 

Maccbagna (killer of tbe &b), 383 
Macchanda-vibhu, 333, 386 
Madana (cf, Kama], 133 
Madart Oida, 169 
Madhyamlka, 17, 35, 36, 94 
Ma^anaka-exlli, 28. 41 
Moifyanla-tiiliaiga, 94 
JigakS-ikSgccotB, 335-36 
MahSibBnda, 63, 72, 269-70, 402 
mH&ISvtt, 148 
Mtlaita GeTafA-samtBd, 374 
malB^aiui, 379 . _ _ , 

Mahammad Bakvt Billab, 168 
Tnaha-naa. 239,241,243-44, 246 
Mabi-sabg^f 1^ 

^ahSsifigblka, 14 


Maba-iiddfaa, 203 
M^a-adjha, 32-35, 40, 47,53,78. 
80.82,84,87 90.93-94,98,100-03, 
105. 107, 108-09, 120, 148, 153. 
156, 166, 247-49, 275, 283 
Auha-sukfaa-cakra (-Lamala). 91. 

102. 105, 416 ’ 

Mahaiukha-natute, 78 
nuOa-fSitya, 45, 49-50, 96, 197 
Maha-vairocana, 283 
Maha Visnu Sanaa. 386 
Maha-jana, 11. 13, 14-17, 20,26-29, 
33-35.50. 90,93-94,273-74,303, 
337-38 

Mahajanoriraddhe-tpaia Sutra, 28 
Mahajane-sutra-hnfare, 14,17-18. 231 
Mahayanie, Mabayanisr, 75, 285, 345 
Maha^oga-tafja, 374 
Maba>oga-tantra-yana, 23 
Mabldhara-pada, 109 
matlhima, 18, 23, 30, 333 
MaitraToti-upanfal, 204, 243 
bfaitreya, II, 17. 35. 20S, 309 
Mpnhma-mPSfa 19, 33 
ma&ra-miaa, 383 

MaLhdtim Sayad 'Ah 'Ulnwi *A1 
Huzum, 168 
MamaH, 306 
Manasa-mabgala. 297 
Mana-vmd&vana, 130 
Miuidali^ 18, 19, 23, 53. 305, 308 
Mabgala-kavya, 263, 378 
MaaS--caadm-R^ar GBu, 367 . 

Mamk^ir, STl 
tiumi-mule, 93, 97 
blanipura-cakn, 91, 93, 308, 416 
MaBjiz-4rl, 11, 282 
Man of tbe heart Inuaer rrtamts), 162, 
166-67,173. 174-76,181, 18344, 
187 

Mantra. 17, 19, 21-23, 55-57, 60, 76. 

83,90,102,141,40546 
Mantra-naja, 17 
Mantra-fiitra, 17 
rrmitTa-lana, 255 
Mantra-ySna, 17, 23-24, 261 
Mantraryega, 22, 218 
iSaau-jmdnta, 72, 325, 328, 331 
Miuinil Buddha, 274, 303 
Mjakandeya Muni, 401-02 
rasroaipS, tO 

Manaa-lMila-tenlra (nr], 34, 101-02, 
107-08 

Madmrin Golala, 68, 200 
PdasaoBi (ofjalala'ddin), 173, 180 
Material bmy, 247 , . mj 

Mafemdrjir Cnlual EdtIimoJImOli 
Bertgah Ca^padas (by Dr BagebO, 

3, 49, 109 
Matsyagbna, 384 
malgfoatrSd, 384 
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lliilS)cJiM, 384 
3b]^-buili, 398 

MsvsQsiastii 208*09f 212“l3i 215-17| 
221, 224-28, 238, 246, 367, 378-82, 
391-93, 395, 397 etsra 
MigwiSinalfr GUt, 198, 367 
mlht-ldit, 123 
i&Uiilt, 12 
Mihifpmhi, 32, 272 
MimijaalEu, 64 
MtuMilau, 222-23, 245, 368 
MiiUMiath (Matayendn-natb), 195- 
96, 19a-!»l, 203, 206-09, 216, 
221-24, 233, 244, 251, 368-69, 
372, 377-78, 382-88 
KHli-bii, 354 
mlhm, 329 

Mdtn Btddkim mi lit Fcllcatrsm 
Orm (by Visu), 24, 260, 276, 
286. 321 

«*««, 59, 70, 73, 76 
mlfiSmt, 218 

Miidn, 18, 19, 22-23, 234, 240, 249, 
306 

Mndtii (Kinna-, Dhanna-, Iilaha- 
Sanaya-), 98 

MuhaanaBdGbautbGilam, 168 
KCuhnu-d'din Chubti, 168 
"to, 64, 253, 255 
374 

MiMon-caha, 91, 99, 230,239, 
308 

179 

Mmudattaj 3 

165, 170-72, 356 
Matibida aong, 170 

Ml, 43, 92 

12. 203 

(-l^a), 17, 28, 35, 45, 
«. 81, 94, 200, 203, 207, 252 
Kuraiaani, 99, 103 

38, 49, 97, 100, 101, 103- 
06, 249 

Nuntiaa-yoginl, 307 
Nnna-deva, 358 

*S9l 

NagiUi^i Order, 168-69 
Ibuabari, 114, 149 
grtjata, 325 

aaai, ng 

St*' J®- 382 
373 

ga-garui. 191, 2Qg.09 
*^7^«^(byH.Dw.vcd.), 

(by K. MalUck), 


JiSllm Ki Tillaii, 374 
Nath Siddha, 92, 194, 201, 211-13, 
218, 219, 221, 234, 243-44, 247-50, 
251,254-55 

N.dattaka (Xeatya), 42 
Nllu, 302 rt SCO, 404 
Nila-pOja, 279, 299, 317 
Nim-n5tb, 385 
NioeNathaa, 206-07 
Nuamani, 103 . , 

Nmniana, 60, 261, 264, 266, 271, 
283, 287, 312, 319-20, 321, 326, 
328, 331-32, 349, 351 
Ntrguaa School (of'Hmdi poetry], 
228, 246, 361 
Naguni-poets, 287 
Ninnana-cakra, 29, 93-94, 99, 100-01 
Naniana-Laya, 16, 29, 91, 99,238, 
274 

NirvSna, 15, 18, 32-34, 78, 84, 94-9o, 
log, 120, 289 
aar&na-tf5S/a, 81 
Nitya-vmdavana, 130-33 
mOtr itSt, 130 
nijjw nSaa}, 139 

NivrtO, 29, 230, 231, 333, 340,416 
mjcma, 243 , 

Mr-hmiilit (of Mobanuned Sail}, 
370 

Occoltum, 21 1, 216 
On»a Vaianavnm, 228, 239 
Oullims if Buiihim (by 

Suauki), 274 

ptia (p5], 391 
pi«ct, 391 
Pai/iUniftiilla, 73 
Padma-pkni, 306 
Padma-piirOya, 149-50, 331 
Paima-lmlni, 23 
Fadma-vajra, 33 

Paimmatt (of Jayai). “fP 
Pag Sam yon Jibing, 11, 12, 25, 199, 
384, 392, m 
Pihiia^idio, 58-60 
pokoa-idia (npe body), 93, 220 
tonw-kano-nm 23 
Paneitim, 305 

Ponta-hcana, 29-9{k 33, 45-47, 76, 97, 
305 

Pmiea-himaiippnili (W*). 4S 
ponea-mokSm, 23 
Ksca-Skba, aiiool, 231 
FaSca Tathi^taa, 303, 305, 307, 
308 • 

Panea^telkSgalB-miiritmoiitana, 305 
Pane/imaln Jog, 374 
Fandari, 306 
Fandita, 302 et aeq 
ploiura hmiu, 237 
pSioia, 253 
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”9-124,147 

paramSnmdtt, 99 
paranOrtha, 30 
fiaramSrtha taija, 40 
pSramMMka, 93-94. 96 
paramtauin, 179 
pSramiiaj 16 
Paraouta-naya, 17 
para-muktt, 219-21. 2S5 
paravxUt, 17-18,231 
Paiw-aatb, 384 


^ilia-resa-lmnka, 132, 137 

^ganu^ kma 133 

rBgBauga tAaiii, 66 

pBda, 115, 134, 138, 

ragfruBimg, 138 
Raghuaandana, 406 
Romas, 374 


Rajtt-aAya, 387 


* uiwaaio, noi . — “ 

itSiS'lf' 2”' 218. ^ 300, 

S/££f fet MI 

Perfect jni, 179 

^ala(ef. Ha). 29. 92. 239.357. R^f 3 m!*'355!®388 

puhtt, Vfl, 197 ;?*?"'• 308 

prMtka songs, 424 Raksita-pada (Pandita-purobita), 45 

lol, 106, lie, 120 1*21 Paddhalt, '99 

195; 2«, 276-78’ 2m’ enf’ « 

338, 339, 340 ' ^."dyma, 110 

PnyOa-paramita. 11 Narayana, 298 

FraiSt-varman. 12 Ram-pra»ad, 65 

pakita-m, 128 ^ 18«««I). 39, 235 

Piatei, 126, 129. 


maa-parannta, 11 S?“ Narayana, 298 

ajai-var^/12* Ram-pra»ad, 65 

B ® "K-k sis. ■ SSiS^'SS' 


pranaottf 336 ^ Rosa^hrdna-tantnh 252-53 

pranoBa-tami, 255 oJn ons 

pantyama, 234, 239, 243-44 252, 254 

PranSaakall, 3^4 

329 Rasa Siddba, 255 

^rehMaJe, i07 Ratayana, 39, 192-94, 251-54 

PralUya-samMiade, 71, 107 d 

toaOSAare, 243-44 Rastbnaa-stddhBMtt, 253 

pramTte, 141 Ratan Sain, 390 

Pravrtu, 230, 231, 333, 340, 416 

mme. 135, 175 _ I™ 

Ptsma-bhaklt-irahntO'gua, 266 o ^ < loona IM 

Prma-pdSeaka, 30 Ratt-vMsttr’poddhab (»«), 127-28, 133, 

Prsma-nlasa (of Ynsal-Kilor). 132 r. . 

Pninordial darkneu, 324 ' Ratna-pan^ 306 

Primordial MUhiimC 329 Ratna-rambtev^ 306 

Primordial Nihil, S^etKo Raln^m, (m>), 131-32, 133, 137. 

Primoi^l Witer. .324-27 

Fnncipte of destruction, 239 okk 

Rnnc^lesofdeeiemen,^ ^ * «9e 

Parva-mTmSAsS, 64 repB-HB, 128 

-iv , ^ -.a Sabara-iarOra, 207 

ftadin Order, 1C8 69 Sabda^proiUpa, 397 

Sadanpi (flu), 103 

tfdh^-bnivaf 125 Saddharma-pwifartkat 28 


jrnucijjics ox aememen, iro 
Ptyeho-dieiiucal process, 194 
pudgtda-naaraitiffa, 83 
Puraii. 390 
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iS^ieia, 141 Sambhogapbaya, 16, 29, 91, 103, 274 

St^a-rimjme, 129-30 £Bmi, 361 

Sedkant-ttilili, 24, 30, 101, 303,337 SampulilH (mi), 28, 31, 34, 52, 91, 
sSHiSraiil reft, 139 ra, 101, 305 

Sabaja, 25, 31, 35-36, 41, 42, Sbinroni-^ySl^S, 13 

52-53, 5b, 77 et i::q, 91, S3, 96-97, sammt, 123 
99, 103, 108-09, 117, 120-il, ionsrfa, 93-94 
121-23,130-32,133-34, 141,144-46, Samstti, 30, 96 
1^67, 172-73, 173, 176, 181, 196, samojtfsatj/a, 37, 40, 93 
229, 5^-66 saimjUi-boiBitaUe, 415 

bahaja-daraad, 57-58, 102, 249 Sanatana (Gosvasai), 1 14-15 

bahaja-La>a, 91, 94, 107 Senat-kamSTasaniKti, 331 

viiqjavtams, 1.9 (arurnffia-rBsana), 413-15, 

Salnja-nairatma, 104 424 


Sabiyananda (Sahaja-blin}, 99, 103, sumllma, 123 


108, 363, J63, 416 


Sahaja-nature, 78, 81, 83, 86-87, Sankara, 64 


sanMja-ihSfS, 413. 424 


144-45,166, 176, 197,249 
Sahaja-Samadhi, 196, 357, 361-62 
6ahaja-iQn\a. 1<<M7, 357-58, 363 
Sahajadi, 250 

Sti'uj‘Mipasana-iatlra, 127, 133, 146 
Sal»^yana, 13-14, 17, 24, 26, 

Saba^bSl, 354 


ianbha (cf , Sangba), 275-76 
mnAbMi, 239-40, 242 
SaalJoit Oarshan, 374 
Santa Literature, 204 
Santa Poets, 163, 167, 176, 209, 322, 
391 

Santaraksita, 19 
^inti-pada, 52, 97, 364 


®“'8A6^6s'wiG9°i7?'i7f'2?q’ Samha-pada. 41, 45, 52-55,57, 80, 

?l.telflSl2tl41-«; W^»-»54 >-b 5<..69-70, 193,252- 
217'2ffl®'2M7i9®' Sart^ti-vadins, 94 

l^,'355-^'t5V 360“?: 

M*ic^’l«‘"‘wM5'’\'77^'l97® Ss^^salaka, 217, 220-21 
216.^ M9 321 355 56 423 ’ Satapalha^hmana, 269, 327, 335 

W U iS’ I"':!*™' 5 

[16.118, 131-32, 136-37, 138-39. 129 

Sahasrara, 91, 99, 116, 129, 194, ""c§o * w 
230. 237- 23&.S0 549 - 

6^i(>a-ifaraana, 150* •Ja0o;;n3ao-J>rBrfi^o, 370 

nlli-tAara, 125-26 ^vara-pida, 49, 103, 105, 384 

ja/inr, 308 4awl, 99 

99* I9‘. 102. ^avariGirl. 105-06 

iSn’ 112. 121. 128-30, 195, SayadNathar Shah, 168 
?9®* 23(^, 236-38, 242, 244, So'pent power, 99 

920, SeSi {§veta.). 302 et seq, 404 

Sexo-yoBic practice, 17, 18, 25, 34, 
923. 336 _ nl^"^12r248. . 


990 Shah Sa6u’d-dinShahi, 169 

bamtilh, tea ee 31t®l> Sidian Rumi, 167 

Sbay^ Bata-u-d-dra Dhaknya Mul- 

Cakia-pam), 306 ShayS’Fand'-ud-dm Shaktagaoj, 169 
Omana rafi *130®® Shaykb Hamid D^bmand. 169 

c”-'" nttffha rstam m Vaisnava Sahaiiva). 


jaTjSii7r«»»:a. iVa ^OT-pamj, wo Shaykb Fand'-ud-dm Sftaicragaou i 
ranSm- ':?S“*’,»199 Shaykb Hamid Damsbmand, 169 


T9g>. 98. 147-48, 156 "‘'"17““®' “ 


nmanha rati, 139.40 
Sanu-oKA,, 339 

103.°®fo?’"’ '®'’ 


Siddha, 192-93, 196, 198-99, 202-04, 
206, 209, 211, 214. 217-19, 221-22, 
224, 229, 320, 367, 377-78, 380, 
387-88, 390-92 
Siddha cult, 192 


28 
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siddhacSryas, 3, 7, 9, 13, 38, 50, 
92, 118, 19t, 198-200, 202,204, 
243, 384-85, 391. 415 
add^dtha (peiiect body], 219, 228, 

Siddket IKbts Gerakk, 374 
SiddhaiKo-tfirih'laiitra, 13 
stddha jhttU, 222 
stdAa-nOrgfl, 194 

Siddha^iBktiya (by DharAmvir Bharati], 
196, 248. 345, 373. 382 
Siddhnalareimdrodyftt, 127 
Siddhanta^ambara, 275-76 
Siddha-school, 228 
Std^a-stddhaata-paddkalt, 217, 235-36, 
240, 373 

Siddha-siddhSnla-sahgraha, 373 
addhi, 89, 193, 212, 219 
Sil-bhadra, 10 
Alaeaia, 72 
Stst PriMM GrmUit 374 
ntarbrndu, 333 

&va, 29, 32. 99, 115, 117, 121, 128-30, 
151, 195, 197-98, 208-09, 212, 
223-25, 230-31,236-38, 244,252, 
254, 268, 270, 271, 279-82,288, 
290-91,293-94, 299,301-02,313-15, 
320, 324, 333-35, 338-39, 341 
Siva-parSIga, 331 
StHHyana, 117, 279, 281 
Simda-bmaga. 206, 270 
skmdha, 36, 93, 100, 248, 303, 306, 
307-08 

jams, 235-36,239-40,250-51.254 
smiKttStt, 239, 243, 250, 254 
mma-taeri/ue, 250 
Jona-binAi, 333 
tpanda, 152 

Spmda-kaTiUi (or Spanda-paradtpiki), 
151-53 

Spattdasutra, 154 
Spinlual cxiitence, 134 
Sramana, 72-73 
Sri-eakra-saiat/iara-tmlm, 23 
^-garakfasahesTiMiama-slotra, 387 
SrJ-giAya-aiBiaj-tmM, 15, 75, 107, 

305, 415 

Sn-hayaUrfo-fidSea’^ra, 129 
Srf-jnibulaam-tartta, 208 
StidaltKtdkta (ms), 89 
Srl-kf^ga-ktrtaaa 240 
Sri-krigo’iyigHi (ofMaladbar Von), 

161 

dhaiut-BttikhakliifSaa-prathamadijoga^ 
nSma-smadki (ms), 22 
Sri-mabSauIcba, 85 
Sfi‘pode-kidpa-lBm, 126, 372 
5M-pafteamf, 300 
A-l-romajo, 75 
Ssl-simtivra, 85 
State oTBbairava, 153-54 


State orMaI>cj\ani, 221 
Sludtes in Islamic Myslmsm (by Nichol- 
son), 161, 164,177, 179 
Aitdier in fAs Tontra (by Bagchi), 18,415 
Subhakaia-gupta, 13 
Sttbhaftta-samgraia, 85, 88, 108, 341 
iuddha-marga, 255 
htd^a-ma^, 255 
tuddbe^Miia, 289 

son, 61. 77, 161, 164-65, 169-70, 
177, 180, 185, 216, 287,362 
Scn-ism, 165, 166-69, 171, 173, 
176-77, 179, 186, 345, 356, 360,370 
Subrawardi Order, 168 
Sundar-das, 322, 352-53,356, 359 60, 
363, 424 

Simdttt-eranthSvati, 205, 246, 323, 352, 
360, 363, 419 
Sidda-yaiur-Kda, 326 
Sun god, 291-92 
tjum-sainja, 361 

Sonya, 44-50, 196-97, 285-86, 291, 
304,_363 
lunytt-murh, 293 

SwnaFptaagtt, 204, 259, 261-66, 271, 
n&.16, 281. 267, 290-93, 296, 299, 
303, 311, 314, 399 et leq 
Ittaja-samadni, 196 ' 

SSuftt-samhiia, 232, 286 
Sunyaia, 15, 26-28, 30-31, 35, 43, 
45. 50, 57. 82, 91, 99-100, 

107, 249, 273,275,276,278, 282, 
285-86, 337-39 
Siipra-material, 220 
Supreme bliss, 82, 120, 131, 288, 365 
Supreme existence, 192 
sura, 251 
suiya, 92 
SOrya-th&kura, 293 
SusumnS, 29, 92, 152, 239, 357, 421 
Sula-samhaa, 334 
&iHa-mpaia, 83 
SvabbSva-kfiya, 85, 274 
SvabbaviLa (school of Ouddbum), 
340 

smicckanda, 47 
nmdhiffhaiia, 91, 308 
wnAM. 113, 119 
svara (vowel), 92 
scafuba, 127-28, 130, 134, 136-37, 138, 
140 

SvarOpa DSmodar, 115 
Simrupa-jnaaa (ofOorakh), 374 
mirSpa Al3, 128 
svampo-Iakti, 123, 126 
Smtyamibti-puiaga, 341 
SvayambhuvB Manu, 319 
iceta-hndhtt, 299 

^ta&mtaxa-pamiat, 05, 180, 3** 

Tagore (R- N-), 186-87 
Tai, 341 
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Tdifvim-pmilat, 145) 324 
ToiffirlM SaMtia, 325 
imta, 142, 150, ISS, 292, 300, 3t4> 
323,330.332,335 
Tiip^naAl-irilAmam, 335 
Tmlra-latg, 20, 25, 151, 236, 244, 383 
Ttuba-tnaiaraimi, 206 
Taam-tattvc, 204, 334'36 
2H 193, 341 
Tunsin, 341 
TSta, 11. IS, 306 
Tinii-iiafa, 13 
MttsIha-siAll, 123, 1.6 
UUhalS (thatn<33), 30, 153, 274, 338 
Tathatirvida, 84, 273 
TaKiiaHrii/tiavaif, 17 
TeUmi>taSignAa, 19 
TaUnMant fofGomUi), 374 
(omaifter mrfa, 201 
TaimSutUii 72 

ThiBiMAafKAit (by Ahmad Shall), 
20C3Q, 347-48, 410 
The enjoyed, 132, 133 
Theenjoyer, 132, 133 
The Gmi of iforlhan Bvdiffium (by 
A. (jetty), 39, 805 
The Uia if Pamiolilj in Sajhua (by 
Ntchobon), 18S 

The of l5e Panjab (by Temple), 

The moon, 108, 116-17, 152.194, 
196,228, 235 et eeq 
The Hirgum Sdml of Hindi Pottn 
„ (by Batthwal), 247, 349, 357-58 
The Rilipon o' Man, 186 
Theit^arta, 33, 73-74 
^ 330 ^^ •Pato^x (by Oasgupta), 

The am, 117, 152, 194, 196, 2^ 
235 et >eq 

TiUopida friiopi, Taila-pSda), 12, 
„ 53, 80. 82, 86 
Tmnsfoiuatioa, 251 

251 M 

Triad, 232, 315, 316, 318-19, 323, 
332, 335-37, 389 
tn^ma-ttni, 341 
TnnAha, 33 
Th-aathi 201 

(Tn-ieiil), 421 
Tln-ratna, 282 
5|-nid, 357 

l^'fas..246, 354, 366 
TjP OTl Sd oclmu from Old Bengali 
(ed.byD.O.Sen), 119, 


ujn-aitt, 52 

UlIOU, 283, 292, 294, 297, 304, 
312-14 

Ulti-Baul, 423 
uHs-montra, 4!h) 

nUB-pttlha, (reverse path), 163-64 
ula~iSdAana (regressive process), 229, 
231-32,2% 
idpitiiaml, 417 
Unknown Inrd, 181-82 
Unknown One, 184 
Upanisadle mysticismi 176 
nhepUha, 197 

Uphya, 27-29, 31-32, 34. 46, 58, 91-92, 
94, 97, 100. 116, 121, 128, 166,195, 
270-78, 282-83, 339-41 
ufiOfa-hamala, 91, 93-94, 98, 102, 107, 
238 


Vacuity, 120, 285, 287, 289, 363 
ooidhtinaiti, 66 

Vairocana, 17, 240, 274, 282, 376 
vaintanadoSra, 240 
Vaiynava Tantra, 23 
Vajra, 26-27, 106, 286, 290, 

Viyra, 807 

v4nt^haca, 10^, 104 
imnt-dhaea, 81 
Vajradhatvelvari, 306 
mgia-jntlna, 100 
ram-ham, 91, 94, 107 
Vajra-pada-saro-sttms'olitt, 12 
V8|ra-pBi;i, 306 

VajcB-sattva (or Vaireivara), 13, 
17, 27, 84, 35, 82, 85, 100-01 , 107, 
109,195,275,305,415 
Vq/To-sia, 72 
Vmmali, 239, 250 

Vajea-yina, 11, 13,14 17.23-25,27, 
31.34,76,82,90,261,285 
Vaita-yogini, 307 
Vatlalotmttt, 198 
Vam, 92, 97, 108 
VamakeioaTa^fanlra, 334 
Vana-Vrnd&vana, 130 
eengalt, 106 

Vdn^MSfB 0 Saiifpi (by Dr. Sea), 

Vdbee^bilytt'panami, 115, 132, 137, 
280,%2,318 

Pmqi SSfi-fimUUot, 168-69 
Vonio-mfn^r, 202, 203 
eamSiramifdbarma, 67, 72 
eariMt, 248 
Vasanla-tilaka, 101 
VasiAan^a, 21, 28, 33, 35, 84, 94 
Vatihipama-tntta, 73 
Vapitnath, 207 
VijansjntaeiAitB, 331 
Vida-mSia-grmtIa, 363 
VedSnta, 36, 64, 77 
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Vedanting, 64 
matra, 98 

Vid^pati, 114-16, 119, 123-26 
Vtd^ati (ed by K N. Mura and 
B Majumdar), 6 

Vihara of Devlkota, 12; Fandtta 
Vihara, 12 , KanakastSpa, 12, 
Jagadtbla, 13, Nalinda, 11, 
Vikram-illS, 11, Somaputa, 11, 
Vikramapurf, 12, ‘IVail'uialJi, 12, 
VyHOna-bhaitma, 151, 153-M 
VgBSnavSda, 35, 36 
V^anavSdins, 43,94 
tnjnapu^traia, 27, 35, 81, 84, 273 
Vijn^lt-BiatratS-stiUla, 33 
mlaKiafu, 98 
Vmtaaa-oaUhu, 33 
mmardtt, 98 
waaria, 333 
Vina-pada, 98, 104 
Vinaya-frl-sutra, 12 
mjMa, 98 
simmaBoada, 99 
Vim-gia, 286 
mtafn-litastm, 104 
Vi^nadhttraoUara, 298 
X^fnu-ptttSta, 69, 129, 250 
tniudina•^xAra, 91, 308 
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maddha-satlBa, 300 
VtsttddkMoagga, 56 
ViiTa-lEann5, 213, 297, 326 
Viiva-nitliB-kavirqa, 150 
Vilva-pini, 306 
Vimtrta-emtsa, 115, 137-38 
VtoduMUSrUmla, 373 
Vniiha-iharmar-saat^la, 164, 172, 174, 
181, 182-84 
vtvjia, 93 

Void, 152, 286-90, 291, 304, 312, 316, 
337 

Void-gate, 308 


Void-nature, 248 
Vcbapa, 342 

Vt/u^abSh-poBtfea, 235-36 
Vjha^sBi^mAharparSfa, 282 
Vradavana-dSs, 114 
t^aktilrikiUStUfmbt4allinf3td^ (ffir), 
32, 34, 108 
iffoyma, 92 , 

World-force, 333, 334 

jmna, 243 

yanaaH (nerve), 92, 421 
yang, 341 
yantra, 129 

yafobhadra (SSLyabhiLsa), 12 
Valovanta Dasa, 286 
yatnika(gchool of Buddhism), 340 
XiUtJl-admiftSytT PaiUhatt, 295, 400- 
01 

Yatranddbi, 295 
jnn, 341 

Ttga-praoBka (ed b> P D Barthwal), 
1^ 217 

YogacSia, JO, 17 
20£aeara-MBnii, 28 
Taga-antimoftt, 373 

yoga-Mut 220 

Tagakahmiar, 370 
Xoga-mciktniS, 373 
Ti^a-RiBr/mi/a, 373 
Tega-mUkSnta-paddbah, 373 
Toga-iutra, 212 
Toga-taatra^iiS, 31^ 368 
Yoga-tantra-yana, 23 
roga-mjaf 217, 220. 251, 373 
Yogi-caste, 198, 368-69 
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( Juga), 369, 370 
Ten-sampradByS-mfkrti, 207, 374, 380, 
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